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FOREWORD 


Postsecondary  and  adult  occupational  education  caters  to  a 
large  and  growing  clientele.     To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  key 
issues  affecting  postsecondary  occupational  education  in  order  to 
provide  informed  analyses  to  policymakers  and  educators,  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  has 
undertaken  a  significant  data  collection  project.  Forty-eight 
institutions  opened  their  campuses  to  project  staff  for  on-site 
data  collection  and  another  384  institutions  participated  through 
a  mail  survey.     Over  6,000  adminxstrators,  placement  officials, 
departmental  chairpersons,   faculty,  and  students  responded.  The 
two  concerns  guiding  this  study  were  (1)  how  curriculum  and 
instructional  decisionmaking  processes  occur  and  who  are  the 
participants  in  these  processes,  and  (2)  student  motivation  in 
selecting  occupational  programs  and  institutions.     This  report 
concludes  the  second  year  of  this  project;  the  firct  project  year 
was  used  to  design  the  study.     Both  phases  of  the  project,  design 
and  data  collection,  were  funded  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Their 
support  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Numerous  institutions  opened  their  campuses  for  site  visits 
or  participated  in  this  study  through  a  mail  survey.    We  would 
like  to  recognize  and  thank  the  administrators  at  the  forty-eight 
case  study  sites,   their  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  institutional 
liaison  for  their  gracious  assistance  in  allowing  project  staff 
access  and  in  scheduling  visits  to  their  campuses  and  classrooms. 
For  those  institutions  participating  in  the  mail  survey,  we 
acknowledge  their  contribution  and  assistance  in  distributing, 
collecting,  and  returning  surveys.    We  are  indebted  to  the 
administrators,  placement  officials,   chairpersons,   faculty,  and 
students  that  took  the  time  to  complete  survey  instruments. 

Several  individuals  provided  input  into  the  final  report.  We 
would  like  to  thank: 

o    Professor  Richard  Alfred,  Associate  Professor,  University 
of  Michigan 

o    Professor  Mary  Hummel,  University  of  Michigan 

o    Mr.  Bernard  Ferreri,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor,  City 
Colleges  of  Chicago  System 

o    Dr.  Richard  Wiilke,  American  Medical  Association,  Center 
for  Health  Policy  and  Research,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Another  group  of  individuals  assisted  the  project  staff  in 
completing  the  case  study  site  visits.    Without  their  assistance# 
the  project  would  not  have  been  completed.     These  valuable  contri- 
butions were  made  by:    Val  Axelrod,  Frederick  Bates,  John  Bebris, 
Marilyn  Ferguson,  Bernard  Ferreri,  Ernest  Fields,  Judy  Goff,  Ruth 
Gordon,  Jennifer  Humpheries,  Jennifer  Kling,  Lauri  Miguel,  Richard 
Miguel,  and  Judith  Wagner. 

Finally,  the  National  Center  would  like  to  recognize  the 
project  staff.     Dr.  Kevin  M.  Hollenbeck's  tireless  efforts  as 
project  director  were  an  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  his  staff. 
Mr.  James  0.  Belcher,  Mr.  G.  David  Dean,  Ms.  Jennifer  Kling,  Dr. 
Betty  L.  Rider,  Ms.  Diann  Stephan,  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Warmbrod 
provided  input  to  the  study  through  design  and  preparation,  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  contributions  to  the  final  report. 
Mr.  Steve  Ryan  was  most  valuable  to  this  study  as  the  computer 
programmer  for  data  analysis.    Mrs.  Debra  Weaver  was  the  project 
secretary  and  lead  typist  for  this  report,  and  the  project  staff 
is  indebted  to  her  for  her  tireless  efforts  in  completing  this 
manuscript.     Ably  assisting  her  were  Marilyn  Willhoff ,  Terri 
Osterman,  Tracy  Graham,  Jeanne  Thomas,  and  Rosetta  Reynolds.  We 
thank  the  entire  project  staff  for  their  time  and  efforts. 

Ray  D.  Ryan 
Executive  Director 
The  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


One  of  the  few  points  of  consensus  in  the  current  debate  over 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  that  fundamental 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  educational  process  if  our  nation  is 
to  maintain  its  leadership  role  in  the  areas  of  research, 
commerce,  industry,  and  defense.     Although  numerous  individuals, 
governmental  bodies,  and  other  organizations  have  identified  an 
array  of  symptoms  and  cures  in  their  publications,   the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  empirical  data  available  to 
support  many  of  these  views.     In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
national  debate  in  a  constructive  way,   the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  has  conducted  an  extensive  data 
collection  project  focused  on  postsecondary  occupational  education 
delivery.     The  project  comprised  a  two-year  study  designed  and 
conducted  to  yield  a  nationally  representative  survey  of  and 
multiple  case  studies  of  public  and  nonprofit  postsecondary 
institutions  offering  occupational  education. 

This  document  represents  the  final  report  of  the  project.  It 
is  organized  into  11  separate  chapters,  in  which  individuals 
involved  in  the  project  have  considered  various  issues  in 
postsecondary  occupational  education.     Following  the  chapters  are 
Appendices  A  through  E,  which  present  the  following: 

o    Appendix  A — Complete  Statistical  Tables 

o    Appendix  B — Universe  Listing  of  Postsecondary 

Occupational  Education  Institutions 
o    Appendix  C — Mail  Survey  Instruments 
o    Appendix  D — Item  Nonresponse  Data 
o    Appendix  E — On-Site  Visit  Interview  Forms 


All  aspects  of  the  survey  design  from  the  definition  of  the 
units  of  analyses  and  observation  to  sample  selection  are 
documented  in  Chapter  2.     The  survey  sampled  about  730 
institutions,  representing  over  30  percent  of  all  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  offer 
postsecondary  occupational  education.     Responses  were  solicited 
from  as  many  as  20  different  individuals  in  each  institution, 
including  specifically  administrators,  placement  directors, 
chairpersons,  instructors,  and  studints.     Over  6,000  responses 
were  received  and  used  in  analyses.     In  addition  to  the  survey, 
project  staff  spent  3-5  days  visiting  48  institutions  located  in 
38  different  states  to  interview  administrators,  instructors, 
students,  and  employers  and  to  observe  classroom  instruction.  An 
extensive  amount  of  qualitative  data  wa-  derived  from  these  on 
site  visitations. 
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Chapter  3  tests  empirically  a  model  of  instructional  delivery 
that  examines  the  joint  influences  of  personal,  institutional,  and 
extra-institutional  factors.     Alfred  and  Hummel,  the  authors,  use 
correlation  analyses  to  examine  the  net  direction  of  influence  of 
extra-institutional  factors  such  as  community  characteristics, 
institutional  factors  such  as  enrollment  and  operating  budget, 
student  characteristics,  and  governance  on  perceptions  of  the 
educational  process,   instruction,  and  institutional  involvement. 

Competency-based  education  (CBE)  has  been  identified  by  some 
of  its  proponents  as  the  most  significant  development  in 
postsecondary  occupational  education  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917.     The  theoretical  basis  for  CBE  has  been  well  developed,  and 
reports  of  successful  progra  >s  are  documented  in  the  literature. 
However,  misgivings  about  CBE  have  also  been  reported.     In  Chapter 
4,  Belcher  compares  the  responses  of  chairpersons  from  competency- 
based  programs  with  those  from  traditional  programs,  representing 
the  first  nationally  valid  survey  of  some  of  the  primary  features 
of  CBE. ^  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  CBE  has  improved 
occupational  instruction  in  several  important  ways,  for  example  in 
the  accommodation  of  special  needs  students,  in  increased  emphasis 
on  placement  in  employment  upon  completion  of  a  program,  and  in 
developing  students'  basic  skills.     However,  evidence  is  presented 
also  to  suggest  that  competency-based  programs  have  not  kept  up 
with  traditional  programs  in  maintaining  up-to-date  equipment  and 
facilities. 

In  Chapter  5,  Dean  explores  and  compares  the  degree  of 
influence  that  instructors,  administrators,  local  boards  of 
trustees,  and  state  agencies  have  on  selected  administrative, 
academic,  and  financial  matters  in  occupational  programs. 
Perceptions  of  local  administrators  in  the  various  decision-making 
areas  were  compared  and  correlated  with  institutional  type.  Among 
Dean's  findings  were  the  following:     First  according  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  responding  administrators  in  the  sample,  state 
agencies  were  not  highly  involved  in  most  decisions.     Second,  the 
administrators  perceived  themselves  to  have  the  highest  degree  of 
decision-making  involvement  in  al]  matters  by  a  wide  margin  when 
compared  to  instructors,  local  boards,  and  state  agencies.  Third, 
Dean  found  a  pattern  that  shows  vocational-technical  institutions 
to  be  significantly  different  from  community  colleges  and  four- 
year  institutions  in  terms  of  how  influential  instructors  are  in 
decision  making.     Fourth  and  last,  local  boards  of  trustees  tend 
^o  have  more  influence  in  occupational  program  decision  making  in 
community  colleges  and  vocational-technical  institutions  than  in 
four-year  institutions. 

Chapter  6  reports  on  an  investigation  ot  the  role  of  the 
institutional  placement  office  in  postsecondary  occupational 
education  institutions.     Rider  finds  that  great  variation  exists 
in  the  operational  context  of  the  placement  function  when 
different  institutional  types  are  compared.     Some  institutions  had 
no  placement  office  or  any  staff  fulfilling  that  function;  others 
were  thoroughly  involved  in  placement.     Rider  finds  that  in 
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matters  involving  curriculum,   the  most  active  involvement  on  the 
part  of  the  placement  office  is  at  vocational-technical 
institutions.     One  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  that  institutions 
performed  considerable  follow-up  contacts  with  employers 
concerning  students  that  had  been  placed.     Such  contacts  were 
found  to  occur,  particularly  for  program  completers,  but  were 
rarely  systematic. 

Chapter  7  addresses  the  question  of  whether  the  perceived 
importance  of  involving  employers  in  curriculum  and  instruction  is 
acted  upon  by  educator?,  or  whether  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
conventional  wisdom.     Warmbrod,  the  author,  finds  that  employers 
are  involved  in  many  aspects  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and 
they  are  perceived  as  having  influence.     However,   it  is  also  clear 
that  this  involvement  is  not  as  widespread  or  influential  as  most 
vocational-technical  educators  would  like  to  see.  Warmbrod 
recommends  that  the  practice  of  following  up  on  employer 
satisfaction  with  graduates  should  be  increased.  Systematic 
follow-up  with  employers  has  the  potential  for  continual  program 
improvement,  increased  placement  opportunities,  and  closer 
relationships  with  and  support  from  employers. 

In  Chapter  8,  Dean  presents  a  framework  for  and  reports  on 
the  degree  of  influence  upon  curriculum  and  instructional  decision 
making  of  selected  persons  and  groups.     Findings  reveal 
substantial  overlap  of  administrators'  and  chairpersons' 
perceptions  about  the  degree  of  influence  of  various  parties  on 
curriculum  and  instruction;  nevertheless,  some  perceptual 
differences  were  noted.     For  example,  differences  appeared  in  the 
area  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to  training-related 
placement  and  preparing  students  for  further  education  goals  at 
the  various  institutional  types  studied. 

In  Chapter  9,  Rider  considers  the  issue  of  faculty  inservice 
training.     An  examination  of  the  responses  from  all  three 
institutional  types  suggests  the  need  to  direct  greater  efforts 
toward  a  formalized  and  well- structured  professional  development 
program  for  faculty.     The  author  expresses  special  concern  about 
the  finding  that  almost  a  third  of  the  postsecondary  occupational 
education  faculty  reported  spending  zero  hours  per  week  obtaining 
additional  professional  training.     Another  54  percent  reported 
spending  only  one  to  four  hours  per  week  in  that  activity.  The 
recommendation  is  made  for  institutions  among  all  three  types 
studied  to  devote  more  of  their  resources  to  professional 
inservice  training  and  development. 

Chapter  10  examines  the  characteristics  of  the  3,330  students 
who  responded  to  the  survey.     In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter, 
Willke  presents  an  analysis  of  the  demographic,  socioeconomic,  and 
educational  characteristics  of  the  sample.     The  second  part 
relates  the  current  educational  variables  to  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  students.     What  emerges  from  Willke' s  paper 
is  a  detailed  summary  of  student  characteristics  that  provides 
insights  into  the  behavior  and  motivating  factors  influencing 
students'  choices  in  postsecondary  occupational  education. 
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Chapter  11,  by  Ferrer i,  examines  some  of  the  popular 
stereotypes  that  influence  the  public  debate  over  educational 
excellence  and  discusses  institutional  and  administrative 
responses  to  the  excellence  movement.     He  concludes  that 
excellence  in  postsecondary  occupational  education  cannot  be 
achieved  by  pronouncements ,  politics,  or  postulates.  Instead, 
excellence  needs  to  be  cultivated,  challenged,  and  celebrated. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Kevin  Hollenbeck 


Has  the  tide  of  mediocrity  so  vividly  depicted  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  (1983)  overtaken 
postsecondary  education  as  well  as  grades  K-12?    Is  the 
post secondary  education  of  the  middle  two  quartiles  of  the 
population,  the  "neglected  majority"   (Parneli  1985),  being 
overlooked  in  the  general  clamor  for  reform?    Is  the  recent 
reversal  of  enrollment  trends  a  market  s  .gnal  that  1-  and  2-year 
postsecondary  institutions,  a  relative  nevcomer  to  the  general 
educational  setting,  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  students?    Or  do 
the  significant  inflows  of  reverse  transfers,  older  adults,  and 
disadvantaged  individuals  into  postsecondary  occupational 
education  imply  that  institutions  offering  postsecondary  and  adult 
education  are  serving  as  efficient  channels  into  the  labor  force? 

Without  rigorous,     ystematic  data,  these  questions  will  go 
unanswered  and  debate  grounding  these  issues  will  be  supported 
by  opinions  and  anecdotal  evidence,  at  best.    But  the  stakes  are 
too  high.     Faced  with  international  economic  competition, 
accelerating  technological  change,  dramatic  population  and 
demographic  shifts,  and  limited  resources,  educational  policy 
makers  and  administrators  need  to  know  now  what  postsecondary  and 
adult  programs  and  instructional  techniques  best  meet  the  needs  of 
which  segments  of  the  population  and  how  effective  institutions 
are  in  their  curriculum  decision  making  and  instructional 
del ivery . 

To  meet  this  need,  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  has  undertaken  an  extensive  data  collection 
effort  focused  on  postsecondary  occupational  education  delivery 
Over  the  past  2  years,  this  study  has  designed  and  conducted  a 
nationally  representative  survey  and  multiple  case  studies  of 
public  and  nonprofit  postsecondary  institutions  offering 
occupational  education. 

This  document  reports  on  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  data 
that  were  collected.     It  is  organized  into  11  separate  chapters, 
in  which  the  authors  have  considered  different  issues  concerning 
postsecondary  occupational  education,  plus  appendices.  The 
analyses  reported  here  do  not,  by  far,  exhaust  the  important  and 
relevant  issues  that  could  be  examined  with  the  massive  amount  of 
data  that  was  collected.    So  the  document,  despite  being  the 
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grant's  final  report,  should  be  considered  as  a  first  step  in 
trying  to  grapple  with  these  issues.    To  take  the  next  step,  the 
authors  have  plans  to  pursue  additional  analyses,  but  also  have 
prepared  the  data  in  a  fashion  that  will  allow  it  to  be  made 
available  to  the  research  community  at  large. 

The  methodological  aspects  of  the  survey  and  case  studies  are 
presented  in  chapter  2.    All  aspects  of  the  survey  design  from  the 
definition  of  the  units  of  analyses  and  observation  to  sample 
selection  are  documented.    About  730  institutions,  representing 
over  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  institutions  offering  postsecondary 
occupational  education  (publicly) ,  were  sampled.    At  each 
institution,  responses  were  solicited  from  up  to  20  different 
individuals — administrators,  placement  directors,  chairpersons, 
instructors,  and  students.    The  response  rate  for  the  survey  was 
approximately  60  percent.    In  chapter  2, an  exhaustive  response 
analysis  is  also  reported  that  shows  that  colleges  and 
universities  are  slightly  underrepresented  among  respondents  and 
that  institutions  in  the  Northeast  part  of  the  country  are  also 
underrepresented  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country.    The  chapter 
documents  the  procedures  that  were  used  to  select  and  conduct  the 
institutional  case  studies,  whose  purpose  was  to  examine  more 
closely  the  institutional  contexts  and  operations  in  order  to 
inform  the  survey  data  analyses.    Thus,  48  institutions,  a 
geographically  dispersed  subsample  of  the  overall  sample,  were 
chosen  for  the  case  studies  and  project  staff  spent  up  to  5  days 
at  each  site  interviewing  key  informants  and  observing  classroom 
instruction. 

In  chapter  3,  Alfred  and  Hummel  u?e  the  richness  of  the  data 
set  to  test  empirically  a  model  of  instructional  delivery  that 
examines  the  joint  influences  of  personal,  institutional,  and 
extra-institutional  factors  on  curriculum  and  instruction. 
Because  of  different,  and  often  conflicting  attitudes,  goals,  and 
expectations,  different  actors  in  the  postsecondary  setting  pull 
and  tug  on  curricula  and  instructional  decisions  in  different 
directions.    For  example,  faculty  members  holding  values  of 
"selectivity"  and  "academic  scholarship"  may  conflict  with 
administrators  holding  values  of  "pragmatism"  and  "adaptation." 
Using  correlation  analyses,  the  authors  examine  the  net  direction 
of  influence  of  extra-institutional  factors  such  as  community 
characteristics,  institutional  factors  such  as  enrollment  and 
operating  budget,  student  characteristics,  and  governance  on 
perceptions  of  the  educational  process,  instruction,  and 
i  ns  t  i  tu  t  i  onal  i  nvol vemen  t • 

Claims  have  been  made  that  the  emergence  of  competency-based 
education  (CBE)  has  been  the  most  significant  development  in 
postsecondary  occupational  education  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917.    The  premise  behind  CBE  is  that  requiring  a  class  of 
students,  who  likely  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  aptitudes  and  work 
habits,  to  learn  at  the  same  rate  over  a  fixed  period  of  time  is 
wasteful i  but  if  duration  of  learning  time  becomes  a  variable  and 
students  are  allowed  to  progress  at  a  rate  of  learning  determined 
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by  their  own  abilities,  then  the  instructional  process  becomes 
much  more  efficient.    Despite  claims  and  assurances  from  the 
proponents  of  competency-based  education,  there  has  been  no 
national  assessment  of  the  results  of  CBE.    Belcher's  study  in 
chapter  4  represents  the  first  nationally  valid  survey  of  some  of 
the  primary  features  of  CBE.     The  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
CBE  has  improved  occupational  instruction  in  several  important 
ways,  for  example  in  the  accommodation  of  special  needs  students, 
in  increased  emphasis  on  placement  in  employment  upon  completion 
of  a  program,  and  in  developing  students'  basic  skills.  However, 
evidence  is  presented  that  competency-based  programs  have  not  kept 
up  with  traditional  programs  in  maintaining  up-to-date  equipment 
and  facilities  and  that  the  educational  process  may  be  hampered 
somewhat  by  conflicting  perceptions  and  goals  of  instructors  and 
school  administrators. 

Dean  examines  institutional  decision  making  in  Chapter  5.  As 
opposed  to  the  Alfred  and  Hummel  rcodel  that  focuses  so.ely  on 
instruction,  this  chapter  looks  at  administrative,  personnel,  and 
financial  matters.    Using  data  reported  by  administrators.  Dean 
analyzes  the  perceptions  of  key  actors  in  various  types  of 
decisions.    The  results  show  that  administrators  report  a  minimum 
of  state  administrative  agency  intrusion  into  local  matters. 
State  agencies  do  get  somewhat  involved  in  budget  matters  and  in 
setting  the  institutional  mission,  but  have  little  involvement  in 
other  decisions.    The  instructional  staffs  of  these  institutions 
have  high  involvement  in  grading  standards,  professional 
development  activities,  and  facility  and  equipment  decisions, 
whereas  boards  of  trustees  get  involved  only  in  decisions 
cohcerning  institutional  mission,  budget  matters,  and  facilities 
and  equipment. 

The  role  of  the  institutional  placement  office  is  considered 
by  Rider  in  chapter  6.    Great  variation  in  the  operational  context 
of  the  placement  function  was  observed  across  institutions.  Some 
institutions  had  no  placement  office  or  staff  fulfilling  that 
function  at  all.    Others  had  a  quite  organized  and  active 
placement  function  and  involved  placement  officials  in  curriculum 
and  instructional  decision  making  on  a  regular  basis.  Further 
evaluation  of  the  data  by  institution  type  indicated  that 
placement  official  involvement  in  curricular  matters  occurs  most 
frequently  at  vocational- technical  institutions.    An  hypothesis  of 
the  study  was  that  institutions  performed  considerable  follow-up 
contacts  with  employers  concerning  students  that  had  been  placed. 
Such  contacts  were  found  to  occur,  particularly  for  program 
completers,  but  they  were  rarely  systematic. 

Warmbrod  analyzes  employer  involvement  in  curriculum  decision 
making  and  other  matters  in  chapter  7.    Most  educators  and  private 
sector  actors  believe  that  mutual  benefits  can  be  derived  from 
linkages  between  business-industry-labor  (B-I-L)  and  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    At  that  level,  the  primary  linkages  take 
the  form  of  advisory  committees,  customized  training,  cooper  itive 
education  experience,  donations  of  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
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follow-up  of  students  that  have  been  placed.     The  chapter's 
background  section  suggests  that  the  promise  of  advisory 
committees  has  never  been  quite  delivered.    The  analyses  of  the 
survey  data  show  that  a  large  majority  of  programs  have  advisory 
committees  and  these  committees  are  particularly  influential  in 
suggesting  curriculum  changes  caused  by  technological  advances. 
However,  several  indicators  suggest  that  advisory  committees  are, 
indeed,  not  as  active  or  influential  as  they  might  be. 
Furthermore,  the  survey  respondents  reported  relatively  slight 
involvement  in  developing  cooperative  education  training  sites  or 
donations  of  equipment/ supplies.     Finally,  follow-up  with 
employers  occurred  with  some  frequency  in  vocational- technical 
institutes  only.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  upon  which  this 
study  is  based  represents  the  educational  side  of  the  B-I-L 
linkage  only.    Warmbrod  concludes  that  the  private  sector 
individuals  need  to  be  consulted  also. 

The  objectives  of  Dean's  study  of  decision  making  in  chapter 
8  are  to  present  a  theoretical  framework  and  to  report  the  degree 
of  influence  of  groups  and  individuals,  institutional  and  program 
goals,  and  resources  on  curriculum  and  instruction.  Findings 
reveal  substantial  overlap  of  administrators1  and  chairpersons' 
perceptions  about  the  degree  of  influence  of  these  factors; 
however,  some  perceptual  differences  did  arise.     Of  significance 
is  the  fact  that  instructional  staff  seemed  to  have  the  most 
control  of  curricula  and  instructional  methods.    Across  the  three 
types  of  institutions,  general  agreement  was  found  for  the 
importance  of  the  institutional  goals  of  developing  basic 
(academic)  skills  and  general  problem  solving  and  critical 
thinking  goals.    Divergence  appeared  between  institutional  types 
on  the  importance  of  training-related  placement  and  preparing 
students  for  further  education  as  institutional  goals. 

In  chapter  9,  Rider  considers  the  issue  of  faculty  inservice 
training.    Administrators  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
critical  resource  at  any  postsecondary  institution  is  its  (full- 
and  part-time)  faculty.    With  expanding  enrollments  and  relatively 
young  faculty,  2-year  community  and  junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  did  not  need  to  be  overly  concerned  with  individual 
training  in  the  60 's  and  early  70 's.     However,   the  rapid  growth 
ended,  the  faculty  aged,  and  staff  development  became  a  key  issue. 
Analysis  of  the  survey  data  shows  that  professional  development 
budgets  of  occupational  programs  are  quite  modest,  nonetheless. 
They  average  about  $3,000  per  year.     Furthermore,  faculty  average 
only  1.88  hours/week  undertaking  research  in  their  area,  4.50 
hours/week  reading  in  their  subject  area,  1.95  hours/week  reading 
other  relevant  materials,  and  2.23  hours/week  obtaining  additional 
professional  training.     In  short,  postsecondary  occupational 
education  institutions  exhibit  wide  variation  in  their  emphasis  on 
professional  inservice  development.     Many  institutions  need  to 
devote  more  resources  to  it. 

In  chapter  10,  Willke  analyzes  the  student  data  that  were 
collected.     This  analysis  has  two  principal  parts.     The  first  part 
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examines  H)  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics  of 
the  sample,   (2)  the  educational  characteristics—both  background 
and  current,  and  (3)  current  employment,  military  service,  and 
government-provided  training  experiences  so  as  to  establish 
comparability  with  national  norms.    The  second  part  relates  the 
students'  current  educational  activities  to  their  demographic, 
socioeconomic,  educational  background,  and  employment 
characteristics  in  order  to  give  insights  into  behavior  and 
motivation. 

The  last  chapter  examines  the  response  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education  institutions  to  the  general  public 
dissatisfaction  with  schools  and  the  concurrent  calls  for  reform. 
Ferreri  argues  that  the  excellence  that  is  being  fostered  on 
education  is  too  narrow  in  focus.    Curriculum  end  procedural 
reforms  are  needed,  but  strong  enphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
postsecondary  occupational  education  and  comprehensive  programs 
geared  at  the  middle  quartile  of  the  distribution  in  addition  to 
the  strengthening  of  baccalaureate  and  graduate  programs. 

The  appendices  presents  exhaustive  tabular  analysis  of  the 
data  so  that  readers  who  wish  to  consider  subjects  not  directly 
analyzed  in  the  text,  but  covered  in  the  survey,  can  find 
quantitative  evidence  of  interest.    They  also  present  the  data 
collection  instrumentation. 
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CHAPTER  2 


DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 
AND  RESPONSE 

Kevin  Hollenbeck 


This  paper  documents  the  procedures  followed  in  conducting 
the  data  collection  effort  that  produced  the  information  upon 
which  the  papers  in  this  report  are  based.    Two  modes  of  data 
collection  were  undertaken — a  nationally  representative  mail 
survey  of  institutions  and  on-site  visitations  to  a  geographically 
dispersed  sample  of  institutions.     Each  will  be  addressed  in 
turn. 


Mail  Survey 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  institutional  configurations 
that  offer  programs  that  could  be  classified  as  occupational 
education,  a  precise  definition  of  the  universe  of  interest  had  to 
be  developed.     The  rules  that  were  implemented  for  defining  the 
population  of  interest  are  provided  in  exhibit  2-1.  These" 
definitional  rules  were  selected  for  many  reasons. 

First  of  all,  for  logistical  reasons,  it  was  decided  to 
include  only  institutions  in  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Second,  proprietary  institutions  were  excluded  for 
three  reasons.     In  the  main,  the  goal  was  to  generate  analyses  and 
data  that  would  inform  policymakers  and  administrators.  Relative 
to  public  or  independent  institutions,  proprietary  schools  tend  to 
operate  within  less  regulated  environments  and  offer  fewer 
intervening  mechanisms  for  control.     Second,  proprietary 
institutions  and,  in  particular,  th*ir  program  offerings,  are  less 
stable  in  nature  and  were  deemed  to  be  too  much  of  a  "moving 
target"  for  a  deliberative,  rigorously  designed  data  collection 
effort.     Third,  the  sheer  numbers  of  institutions— perhaps  three 
times  as  many  proprietary  institutions  as  public  and  independent 
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EXHIBIT  2-1 


RULES  FOR  INCLUDING  AN  INSTITUTION  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE  TO  BE  ANALYZED 


1.     In  United  States 


2.     Public  or  Nonprofit 


3.    Offers  Associate  degree  or  Vocational  Certificate  in  applied 
field  representing  1  or  more  but  less  than  4  years  of  work 
beyond  grade  12  or  equivalent 


4.     Exclude  institutions  that  offer  only  specialized  programs  in 
the  following  areas: 

—  Beauty/ Barber /Cosmetology 

—  Real  estate/Banking/Finance 

—  Flight/Aviation  t 

—  Travel  agent  £ 

—  Bible/Religion 

—  Fine  arts 

—  Nursing/Medical  technician 

—  Miscellaneous  (e.g..  Boat  building.  Dog  grooming,  etc.) 


5.    Exclude  institutions  whose  missions  are  not  primarily 
education,  such  as  the  following: 

—  Community  based  organizations 

—  Apprenticeship  programs 

—  Job  Corps  centers 

—  Vocational  rehabilitation  programs 

—  Penal  ins t i tu t ions 
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schools — would  have  expanded  the  study  to  unmanageable 
proportions. 1 

The  third  condition  used  to  define  the  universe  was  that  the 
institutions  offer  a  course  of  study  of  at  least  6  months  in 
length  in  an  occupational  field  leading  to  a  vocational 
certificate  or  associate  degree.     In  theory,  this  condition  meant 
that  in  the  intent  of  the  student,  the  course  of  study  was  not 
being  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  a  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degree.     This  was  meant  to  screen  out  institutions  that 
exclusively  offer  noncredi t-bearihg  continuing  education  programs, 
adult  basic  education  (ABE)  programs,  short-term  customized  or 
basic  skill  training  programs,  avocational  or  hobby  programs, 
general   (liberal  arts)  associate  degree,  baccalaureate,  or  higher 
degree-granting  programs. 

The  fourth  condition  involved  the  exclusion  of  institutions 
that  offered  programs  in  only  certain  specialized  fields,  that  is, 
cosmetology,  real  estate/finance,  religion,  nursing/medical 
technician,  fine  arts,   travel  agents,  flight/aviation,  and  so 
forth.     The  rationale  for  these  exclusions  was  that  the  missions 
of  these  institutions  are  organized  arornd  a  single  program,  and 
the  organizational  decision  making  and  student  choice  behavior  is 
quite  distinct  from  educational  agencies  offering  multiple 
programs. 

Along  similar  lines,  the  decision  was  made  to  exclude  certain 
training  deliverers  whose  primary  missions  were  not  educational  in 
nature — community  based  organizations,  apprenticeship  programs, 
Job  Corps  centers,  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  penal 
institutional  programs.    Although  it  is  doubtless  that  relevant 
vocational  education,  some  of  which  is  postsecondary  in  nature,  is 
offered  by  these  types  of  institutions,  it  was  decided  that  they 
were  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  primary  missions  as  to 
confound  the  resulting  data  analyses. 

In  general,  all  campuses  from  institutions  having  multiple 
campuses  were  included — as  long  as  those  campuses  offered 
occupational  programs  and  had  a  local  administrator/director.  As 
explained  below,  in  constructing  the  universe  listing,  some 
reliance  was  placed  on  judgments  by  state  or  institutional 
officials,  so  the  universe  listing  of  institutions  may  not  be 
totally  consistent  in  its  treatment  of  multiple  campus 
institutions. 


Proprietary  institutions  do  offer  an  alternative  choice  for 
students  seeking  occupational  training  and  are  a  significant 
sector  in  the  total  education  and  training  enterprise.    As  such, 
proprietary  institutions  probably  warrant  a  similar  data 
collection  and  analysis  effort. 
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Universe  Listing 


Having  determined  the  types  of  institutions  to  include  in  the 
universe,  the  next  process  that  was  undertaken  was  to  list  that 
universe.    This  was  not  an  easy  task  and  it  required  three  data 
sources.    One  source  of  data  was  a  public  use  tape  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  (Center  for  statistics  1986)  that  provided 
information  on  16,008  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Using  the  institutionally  self- 
reported  data  provided  on  the  tape  for  each  of  these  schools, 
3,583  were  found  that  fit  all  of  the  following  criteria: 

o    Provides  instruction  primarily  for  persons  who  completed 
or  left  high  school 

o    Offers  occupational  instruction 

o    Offers  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  program  of  less 
than  2  years  beyond  grade  12  ql  degree,  diploma,  or 
certificate  program  of  at  least  2  but  less  than  4  years  of 
work  beyond  grade  12 

o    Is  public  or  nonprofit  private 

Using  the  second  source  of  data,  the  document  1982  Postsecondary 
Schools  with  Occupational  Programs  (National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  1982),  2,147  public  or  independent 
institutions  were  identified  as  one  of  the  following  school 
types: 

o  Vocational/technical 
o    Technical  institute 
o    Junior/community  college 
o  College* 

Between  the  two  lists,  there  was  a  significant  number  of 
discrepancies;  institutions  were  listed  on  the  tape  but  not  in  the 
directory  and  vice  versa.    To  reconcile  the  lists,  project  staff 
contacted  state  agency  personnel  in  all  51  states  or  jurisdictions 
to  determine  whether  the  discrepant  institution  was  still 
existent,  offered  occupational  education  as  we  defined  it,  was  not 
proprietary,  and  so  forth.    The  resulting  list  of  2,299 
institutions  comprise  appendix  B  to  this  document.  The 
institutions  in  the  list  were  included  either  because  (1)  they 
were  on  the  computer  tape  and  in  the  1982  NCES  document,  or  (2)  an 
official  in  the  state  or  at  the  institution  indicated  that  the 
institution  fit  the  universe  rules.    Note  that  the  universe  of 


^Types  of  schools  excluded  were  Business/commercial, 
Cosmetology/barber,  Flight,  Trade,  Arts/design,  Hospital  school, 
Allied  health  school,  and  Other. 
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institutions  is  constantly  changing  so  the  prepared  list  may 
exclude  some  institutions  or  erroneously  include  others. 
Furthermore,  by  relying  on  state  or  institutional  officials' 
judgments,  the  list  is  somewhat  arbitrary.    In  particular,  some 
states  felt  that  adult  education  centers  or  vocational-technical 
schools  offering  adult  education  occupational  programs  should  not 
be  included  in  the  universe.    Thus  there  may  be  a  bias  in  the 
universe  toward  the  exclusion  of  vo-tech  institutes. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  submitted  that  the  universe  listing  in  the 
appendix  reflects  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  developed  at  the 
time . 


Sampling  Plan 

Sample  size  was  determined  by  simple  random  sampling  for 
proportions,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  institutions  in  which 
the  placement  office  provides  input  on  curriculum  decisions,  or 
the  proportion  of  institutions  with  formal  assessment  mechanisms 
in  place  for  all  incoming  students.    Call  P,  the  population  or 
true  proportion,  and  p  the  sample  proportion.    The  standard  error 
of  p  can  be  represented  as  follows: 


where 


(1)    se(p)  =  [(1-fpc)  p(1-p) ll/2 

n-1 


se(p)  =  standard  error  of  p 

fpc  *  finite  population  correction  -  n/N 

n  =  sample  size 

N  ■  population  size. 

To  achieve  (1  -  6)  percent  statistical  reliability  (in  a  two- 
tailed  test) ^  that  the  true  proportion  is  within  a  +d  range  of 
the  sample  proportion  (p-d  1  P^  p+d)  the  required  completed  sample 
size  depends  on  N,  6  ,  d,  and  P.    For  example,  if  d=.05  and  6 =.05, 
then  the  necessary  sample  size  depends  on  N  and  P  as  follows: 


N 

.50 

.70 

.90 

200 

134 

126 

84 

500 

222 

200 

111 

1000 

286 

251 

125 

2000 

334 

287 

133 

2200 

340 

292 

134 

3(1  -  6/2)  percent  validity  on  a  one-tailed  test. 
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This  table  indicates  that  since  the  total  population  of 
institutions  in  the  universe  numbers  around  2,300f  if  the  true 
proportion  of  interest  is  .50,  then  a  random  sample  of  340  will 
produce  a  sample  proportion  of  between  .45  and  .55,  55  times  out 
of  100.     If  a  larger  range  of  error  were  acceptable,  say  d=.10, 
then  the  necessary  sample  size  to  produce  a  sample  proportion 
between  .40  and  .60  would  be  95  instead  of  340.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  smaller  range  of  error  was  desirable,  say  +.03,  the 
sample  size  should  be  738. 

The  error  range  of  .05  was  judged  to  be  most  reasonable,  and 
4:he  proposed  completed  sample  size  target  was  set  at  340.    With  an 
assumed  response  rate  of  .50,  this  required  a  sample  of  680,  or  a 
sampling  rate  of  about  .30.    A  total  of  725  institutions  were 
actually  sampled  by  the  procedures  described  below;  they  are 
identified  on  the  list  of  institutions  in  appendix  B. 


Procedures 

As  documented  in  Hollenbeck  and  Dean  (1987),  the  survey 
requested  data  from  up  to  20  respondents  at  each  institution. 
First,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution  was  asked  a 
number  of  questions  that  ^elated  to  the  community  and  institution, 
the  kinds  of  students  that  attended  the  institution,  and 
influences  on  curriculum  and  instruction.    Second,  the  person  in 
charge  of  placement  was  surveyed  about  the  kinds  of  career 
guidance  and  placement  assistance  offered  to  students  and  about 
business  interactions.     Third,  two  programs/departments  were 
chosen  randomly  and  their  chairpersons  were  surveyed  about  their 
roles  in  and  perceptions  of  the  curriculum  decisionmaking  process. 
Fourth,  a  total  of  four  instructors,  two  from  each  of  the  two 
programs,  were  randomly  chosen  and  asked  about  the  courses  they 
teach,  facilities,  instructional  delivery,  and  their  perceptions 
of  students  and  colleagues.     Finally,  three  students  being  taught 
by  each  of  the  four  instructors  were  randomly  selected — 12 
students  al together.    The  students  were  queried  about  their  prior 
educational  and  work  experiences,  their  educational  and 
occupational  goals,  and  motivational  factors. 

Selection  of  Institutions  and  Programs.     In  order  to  achieve 
a  random  selection  of  occupational  programs  and  to  control  the 
selection  process,  our  strategy  was  to  telephone  all  sampled 
institutions  and  request  a  catalog  or  course  offering  brochure. 
Recognizing  that  we  may  have  difficulty  retrieving  such  documents 
in  some  cases  and  that  some  institutions  may,  in  fact,  not  belong 
to  the  population  of  interest,  a  primary  sample  was  drawn  with 
probability  equal  to  .30  and  a  supplemental  8  percent  random 
sample  was  obtained  to  use  as  replacements  for  those  institutions 
in  the  prirary  sample  that  were  deemed  inappropriate  sample 
members  or  that  did/could  not  supply  a  catalog.    The  primary 
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sample  was  comprised  of  725  institutions;  the  supplemental  sample 
size  was  186.    We  ultimately  used  99  of  the  186  to  complete  the 
sample.4    The  state-by-state  distribution  of  the  final  sample  is 
given  in  exhibit  2-2.    That  exhibit  also  categorizes  the  sample  by 
type  of  institution  using  the  following  categories: 

o    Community  or  Junior  Colleges 
o    Technical  Institutes 

o    Colleges  or  Universities  and  Branch  Affiliates. 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges  were  defined  as  2-year  institutions 
that  offer  associate  degree  programs  and  that  have  (or  had)  a 
substantial  transfer  mission.    Technical  institutes  had 
technical/occupational  education  as  their  primary  or  organizing 
mission  and  offered  applied  associate  degrees  or  vocational 
certificates.    The  type  of  institution  predominating  in  this 
category  was  vocational-technical  institutes  that  offer 
occupational  and  adult  education  programs.    Colleger  or 
universities  and  affiliates  offered  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degrees  a.s  their  main  emphasis,  but  typically  had  a  small  number 
of  occupational  programs  that  award  an  associate  degree  SLL 
vocational  certificate.    This  category  included  branch  campuses 
that  may  offer  only  2-year  programs. 

Project  staff  perused  the  course  offerings  from  the  cptaiogs 
of  the  725  institutions  and  selected  three  occupational  programs 
randomly.    The  first  two  were  the  programs  about  which  we  were 
going  to  attempt  to  solicit  information.    The  third  was  an 
alternative  choice  in  case  the  institution  had  ceased  offering 
either  of  the  two  primary  programs  selected.5'6    A  wide 
variety  of  proqrams  were  selected  as  might  be  expected.    The  exact 
distribution  of  programs  for  the  entire  sample  is  provided  below 
in  the  discussion  of  response  analysis. 

After  selecting  institutions  and  programs,  the  next  stens 
were  to  solicit  participation  in  *he  study  and  to  select  faculty 
to  be  included  in  the  survey. 


4That  is  99  institutions  of  the  primary  sample  either  did  not 
respond  to  our  request  for  a  catalog  or  did  not  offpr 
postsecondary  occupational  programs  as  we  defined  rnem. 

5If  an  institution  offered  three  or  fewer  occupational  programs, 
then  all  programs  were  se' ^cted  with  certainty. 

6The  two  primary  programs  selected  were  ultimately  used  in 
approximately  98  percent  of  the  responses.    Thus  we  can  conclude 
that  the  program  selection  process  was  adequately  controlled. 
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EXHIBIT  2-2 

SUMMARY  DATA  ABOUT  POSTSECONDARY  SAMPLE  BY  STATE 


Institution  Type 

State 

Coomur~ ty  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total  Sample 

Alabama 

10 

8 

(7.4) 

3 

(2.2) 

21 

Alaska 

6 

0 

(0.3) 

0 

(0.6) 

6 

Arizona 

8 

v*>.  0) 

0 

\0) 

0 

(0) 

8 

Arkansas 

5 

7 

u  .4; 

3 

(3.4) 

15 

California 

43 

1 

/a  a  ^ 
(0.9; 

3 

(3.7) 

47 

Colorado 

5 

2 

12.5; 

3 

(1 .6) 

10 

Connecticut 

3 

4 

(5.3) 

2 

(2.8) 

9 

Delaware 

2 

10.9; 

2 

(0.3) 

1 

(0.6) 

5 

District  of 

V-»vJ±  UQlJlo 

0 

(0; 

1 

(0.6) 

0 

(0.6) 

1 

Florida 

14 

(9.9; 

13 

inn    o  \ 

(11.2) 

4 

(4.3) 

31 

Georgia 

12 

8 

/ft  ft\ 

(9.0; 

6 

(4.3) 

26 

Hawaii 

4 

iz.  z; 

0 

\0) 

2 

(1.2) 

6 

i  da  ho 

0 

•  ^; 

1 

vu.  j; 

1 

(0.9) 

2 

Illinois 

20 

U/  .0; 

1 

(1.6) 

3 

(2.5) 

24 

Indiana 

9 

(5.9) 

1 

(0.6) 

10 

(8.7) 

20 

I  own 

9 

(8.4) 

0 

(0) 

2 

(0.9) 

11 

Kansas 

11 

(7.4) 

(4.3) 

(4.0) 

21 

Kentucky 

3 

(4.3) 

9 

(8.4) 

2 

(5.0) 

14 
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EXHIBIT  2-2— Continued 


Institution  Type 

State 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total  Sample 

Louisiana 

o 

(2.2) 

13 

(16.4) 

g 

(4.7) 

1  Q 

Maine 

1 

(0.9) 

o 

(1.6) 

o 

(2.8) 

1 
1 

Maryland 

8 

(5.9) 

1 

(0.3) 

1 

(0.9) 

i  n 

Massachusetts 

11 

(10.5) 

6 

(7.8) 

4 

(3.4) 

£t  J. 

Michigan 

15 

(12  4) 

3 

(3.1) 

7 

(8.7) 

Minnesota 

7 

(6.8) 

15 

(14.0) 

2 

(2.2) 

24 

Missouri 

2 

(5.0) 

17 

(12.1) 

g 

(6.2) 

9S 

Mississippi 

5 

(8.7) 

n 

(0) 

o 

(0.9) 

c 

Z> 

Mont  ana 

1 

(2.2) 

2 

(1.6) 

2 

(1.2) 

c 

J 

Nebraska 

3 

(4.3) 

o 

(0.3) 

(2.5) 

A 
*f 

Nevada 

3 

(1.2) 

o 

(0) 

o 

(0.6) 

New  Hampshire 

3 

(2.2) 

1 

(0.6) 

7 

(5.3) 

1  1 

New  Jersey 

9 

(6.8) 

6 

(7.1) 

6 

(2.8) 

New  Mexico 

1 

(1.6) 

(2.2) 

Q 

(3.4) 

Ngxj  York 

22 
(18.0) 

2 

(0.6) 

9 

(9.3) 

33 

North  Carolina 

20 
(20.2) 

(0.3) 

1 

(3.1) 

22 

North  Dakota 

4 

(1.9) 

0 

(0) 

(1.9) 

5 

Ohio 

10 

(8.4) 

(8.7) 

12 

(U.8) 

27 
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EXHIBIT  2-2 — Continued 


Institution  Type 

State 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total  Sample 

6 

(3.7) 

9 

(11.5) 

o 

(2.5) 

id 

Oregon 

6 

(4.0) 

o 

(0) 

1 

(0.9) 

7 

Pe  nn  s vl van i  a 

9 

(8.4) 

19 

(16.7) 

17 

(16.4) 

AS 

Rhode  Island 

0 

(0.6) 

0 

(0) 

2 

(2.8) 

0 
It 

South  Carolina 

7 

(7.1) 

o 

(2.2) 

2 

(2.5) 

Q 

South  DaIco^a 

o 

(0.6) 

3 

(3.1) 

(3.4) 

e 

-> 

Tpnnpfi spa 

5 

(4.0) 

9 

(13.0) 

(4.7) 

10 

Tarflfl 

16ACIO 

22 

(21.7) 

\ 

(0.9) 

5 

(4.7)  * 

Oft 

U  t  oil 

2 

(2.2) 

2 

(1.9) 

2 

(2.2) 

0 

V  C  L1UU"  L. 

2 

(1.2) 

o 

(0) 

1 

(1.6) 

roi ni A 
¥  x  iKium 

8 

(9.3) 

1 

(6.2) 

2 

(2.2) 

1 1 

I  X 

Wash ino ton 

11 

(8.7) 

1 

(1.6) 

1 

(0.6) 

J.  ~» 

West  Virginia 

2 

(2.2) 

5 

(6.8) 

3 

(4.3) 

10 

Wisconsin 

7 

(7.4) 

(2.2) 

(1.9) 

9 

Wyoming 

2 

(2.2) 

1 

(0.6) 

0 

(0) 

3 

TOTAL 

377 

188 

159 

725 

NOTE:    Number  in  parentheses  is  expected  size  of  sample. 
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Selection  of  Faculty  and  students.    After  achieving  the  final 
selection  of  institutions  and  programs,  we  wrote  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  (CEO)  of  the  institutions  to  request  their 
cooperation  in  the  study.    The  letter  that  was  sent  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  listed  the  organizations  that  endorsed  the 
study,  and  indicated  that  faculty  and  students  would  be 
remunerated  for  their  responses.    Each  CEO  was  asked  to  name  a 
liaison  for  the  institution  with  whom  we  would  interact  to 
distribute  and  collect  the  survey  questionnaires,  and  the  CEO  was 
asked  to  complete  a  form  that  requested  a  listing  of  all  (full- 
time  and  part-time)  instructors  in  the  two  program  areas  that  had 
been  selected  for  the  institution. 

After  receiving  a  response  from  the  CEO  or  his/her  designee, 
project  staff  randomly  selected  two  instructors  from  each  of  the 
two  program  areas.     (While  the  expectation  was  to  select  a  total 
of  4  instructors  from  each  institution,  anywhere  from  1  to  4 
instructors  may  have  been  selected  because  some  institutions  may 
have  only  had  a  single  occupational  program  and  some  programs  may 
have  only  had  one  instructor.)    Sampling  of  the  students  was  left 
to  be  implemented  by  the  liaison  and  instructors.  Instructions 
were  provided  to  select  randomly  3  students  currently  taking 
classes  from  each  of  the  four  instructors.    Again,  the  number  of 
potential  student  respondents  ranged  from  3  to  12.    Packets  with 
the  appropriate  number  of  questionnaires  and  instructions  were 
mailed  to  the  responding  institutions'  liaisons.7    The  next 
section  discusses  the  development  of  the  questionnaires. 


Questionnaire  Developmont 

in  the  first  year  of  the  study,  drafts  of  the  six 
questionnaires  to  be  used  at  each  institution  were  developed. 
That  development  included  several  rounds  of  internal  and  external 
reviews  and  subsequent  revision,    in  addition,  the  questionnaires 
were  pilot  tested  at  three  institutions.    The  results  of  the  pilot 
testing  and  draft  questionnaire  development  are  documented  in 
Hollenbeck  and  Dean  (1987).    in  addition,  that  document  provides 
a  brief  justification  for  each  questionnaire  item. 

A  final  validity  check  was  undertaken  in  the  early  weeks  of 
this  year  of  the  study  through  intensive  review  by  project  staff 
and  external  consultants.    The  final  results — the  surveys  that 
were  actually  utilized — comprise  appendix  C. 


7At  the  48  institutions  that  were  visited  in  person,  the  project 
staff  conducting  the  visit  acted  as  liaison  to  monitor 
distribution  and  collection  of  the  survey  questionnaires. 
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Response  Analysis 


The  survey  instruments  were  extensive  and,  in  parts,  complex. 
Nevertheless,  a  60  percent  response  rate  was  achieved.    This  rate 
is  quite  high  for  a  voluntary  mail  survey.    In  this  section,  we 
analyze  three  types  of  response — institutional  response, 
intrainstitutional  response,  and  item  response. 

Institutional  Response.    To  determine  the  representativeness 
of  the  432  institutions  that  responded,  we  first  examined  the 
characteristics  of  the  293  institutions  that  refused  to  respond. 
Three  types  of  institutional  refusals  were  encountered.    First  of 
all,  the  CEO  of  the  institution  may  have  explicitly  refused 
cooperation  when  we  first  corresponded  with  him  or  her  to  ask  for 
an  institutional  liaison  and  listing  of  instructors.    A  total  of 
170  institutions  explicitly  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  survey. 
The  reasons  given  for  not  cooperating  ranged  from  "too  busy"  to 
"we  are  not  a  vocational  education  institution"  to  "we  won't 
respond  because  you're  asking  for  salaries."    The  second  kind  of 
refusal  is  referred  to  as  an  implicit  refusal.    Essentially,  here 
we  never  received  a  response  to  our  request  for  cooperation,  in 
all  cases,  a  second  letter  was  mailed  to  the  CEO  and  5  follow-up 
phone  calls  were  made;  but  despite  these  follow-up  efforts,  no 
liaison  ot  faculty  listings  were  received.    A  total  of  44  implicit 
refusals  occurred. 

The  final  type  of  refusal  occurred  when  the  institution 
agreed  to  participate,  named  a  liaison,  and  sent  faculty  listings, 
Dut  no  responses  to  the  survey  were  received.    Again,  numerous 
follow-up  telephoning  did  not  elicit  responses.    A  total  of  79 
institutions  fell  into  this  category. 

Exhibit  2-3  provides  the  geographic  and  institutional  type 
characteristics  of  the  nonrespondents.    Overall,  the  nonresponse 
rate  was  about  40  percent,  but  this  was  somewhat  unevenly 
distributed  across  regions  and  institutional  types.  Nonresponse 
was  nigheet  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  of  the 
country,  where  it  was  approximately  50  percent,    in  the  South  and 
West,  nonresponse  was  in  the  range  of  30-40  percent.  The 
nonresponse  rates  for  universities  and  colleges  was  almost  53 
percent,  whereas  it  was  virtually  identical  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  at  37  percent.  These 
statistics  suggest  that  the  completed  sample  slightly 
overrepresents  these  two  types  of  institutions  and  the  South  and 
West  regions  of  the  country. 

Besides  institutional  type  and  region,  responses  were 
analyzed  from  another  dimension — program  type.    For  the  725 
institutions  comprising  the  sample,  a  total  of  1,993  programs  were 
randomly  selected  (recall  that  up  to  3  programs  were  chosen  at 
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EXHIBIT  2-3 


INSTITUTIONAL  NONRESPONDENTS, 
BY  STATE,  REGION,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE 


Institution  Type 

Total 
Non- 

spondents 

Non- 
response 
Rate 

Region/ State 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

New  England  8 

CT  T 

ME  1 

MA  4 

NH  2 

RI  0 

VT  0 

Middle  Atlantic  14 

NJ  4 

NY  8 

PA  2 

South  Atlantic  25 

DE  1 

DC  0 

FL  6 

GA  4 

MD  2 

NC  10 

SC  1 

VA  0 

WV  1 

East  North  Central  29 

IL  10 

IN  3 

MI  8 

OH  5 

WI  3 

East  South  Central  7 

AL  4 

KY  1 

MS  1 

TN  1 


7 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

16 
3 
1 

12 

6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

p 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

n 

5 
2 
0 
4 


7 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
0 

21 
5 
6 

10 

8 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 

20 
2 
5 
4 
8 
1 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


22 
5 

1 

10 
5 
1 
0 

51 
12 
15 
24 

39 
1 
0 

11 
6 
2 

10 
2 
1 
6 

51 
12 

8 
12 
15 

4 

20 
11 

3 

1 

5 


46.8% 
55.6 
100.0 
47.6 
45.5 
50.0 
0.0 

51. 5% 
57.1 
45.5 
53.3 

31.2% 
20.0 

0.0 
35.5 
23.1 
20.0 
45.5 
28.6 

9.1 
60.0 

48.6% 

50.0 

40.0 

48.0 

55.6 

44.4 

33.9% 

52.4 

21.4 

20.0 

26.3 
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EXHIBIT  2-3— Continued 


Institution  Type 

Total 
Non- 

spondents 

Non- 
response 
Rate 

Region/State 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

West  North  Central 
IA 

13 
2 

1  1 
0 

1  A 
1 

40 
3 

42.1% 
27.3 

KS 

5 

1 

5 

11 

52.4 

MN 

3 

4 

o 

Z 

9 

37,5 

MO 

1 

7 

O 
J 

11 

A  A  A 

44.0 

NE 

1 

o 

1 
X 

o 
Z 

DO*  0 

ND 

1 

o 

o 

u 

1 

OA  A 

20. 0 

SD 

0 

1 

o 
z 

£  A  A 

West  South  Central 

8 

in 

2. 

24 

31.2% 

AR 

3 

9 

u 

5 

33.3 

LA 

0 

4 

2 

6 

31.6 

OK 

2 

4 

0 

6 

40.0 

TX 

3 

n 

A 
H 

7 

25.0 

Mountain 

9 

Q 

J 

15 

38.5% 

AZ 

3 

n 

u 

n 

3 

37.5 

CO 

3 

i 
i 

4 

40.0 

ID 

0 

1 

0 

1 

50.0 

MT 

1 

0 

1 

2 

40.0 

NV 

2 

0 

0 

2 

66.7 

NM 

0 

1 

0 

1 

50.0 

UT 

o 

n 

1 
1 

i 

16. 7 

WY 

0 

1 

0 

i 

33.3 

Pacific 

26 

2 

3 

31 

39.2% 

AK 

2 

0 

0 

2 

33.3 

CA 

18 

1 

1 

20 

42.6 

HI 

2 

0 

0 

2 

33.3 

OR 

2 

0 

1 

3 

42.9 

WA 

2 

1 

1 

4 

30.8 

TOTAL 

139 

70 

84 

293 

40.4% 

Nonresponse  Rate 

36.9% 

37.2% 

52.8% 
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each  institution).    The  programs  encompassed  a  wide  variety  of 
subject  content  and  even  a  wide  variety  of  names  for  the  same 
subject  content.    The  1,993  programs  were  classified  into 
approximately  144  different  subjects  spanning  12  major  categories. 
Exhibit  2-4  lists  the  programs  from  the  total  sample  and  from  the 
respondents  within  these  12  categories.    The  exhibit  includes  all 
3  programs  from  an  institution  whether  or  not  the  program  was  one 
of  the  two  that  were  sampled  for  an  institution  or  was  the 
alternate. 


The  distribution  in  the  exhibit  should  represent  the  nation 
in  terms  of  post secondary  programs  for  institutions  included  in 
the  wniverse.    Note  that  this  means  an  underrepresentation  of 
programs  in  the  fine  arts  and  health  fields  because  of  exclusions 
made  in  constructing  the  universe.    In  examining  the  response 
rates  given  in  the  exhibit,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  variation  across  the  programs.    Occupational  home 
economics  programs  are,  perhaps,  slightly  over represented  and 
human/social  sciences  programs  are  slightly  under represented  among 
responding  institutions.    Neither  disproportion  biases  the 
resulting  data  in  our  judgment. 

The  response  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  considered  an 
institution  as  a  respondent  if  any  of  the  surveys  sent  to  it  were 
completed  and  returned.    Also  important,  of  course,  is  how 
completely  each  institution  completed  its  total  number  of  surveys. 
While  the  total  number  of  institutions  responding  was  432,  the 
total  number  of  responses  received  for  each  of  the  survey  types 
was  as  follows: 

SurVey  Total  Received 

Administrator  392 

Administrator  Supplement  343 

Placement  Director  374 

Chairperson  605 

Faculty  1247 

Student  3363 

Given  the  nature  of  the  sampling  process,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  precisely  the  response  rates  for  each  of  the  different 
surveys.    We  can  "guesstimate"  the  potential  sample  size  with  the 
following  assumptions: 


All  institutions  have  an  administrator 

95%  of  institutions  have  a  placement  director 
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EXHIBIT  2-4 
SAMPLED  PROGRAMS 


(1) 

Program 

(2) 

Number  in 
Total  Sample 

(3) 

re rcentage 

(4) 
pjumDer  m 
Responding 
Sample 

(5) 

Perct  ^agc 

(6) 
Response 

Rate 
(4)  r  (2) 

Agriculture 

74 

3.7% 

45 

3.8% 

60.8% 

Business 

276 

13.8 

161 

13.6 

58.3 

Secretarial 
Sciences 

301 

15.1 

183 

15.4 

60.8 

Distributive 
Sciences 

73 

3.7 

43 

3.6 

58.9 

Industrial 
Technologies 

499 

25.0 

ZD  .  1 

fkO  1 

Engineering/ 
Electronics 

204 

10.2 

116 

Q  ft 

Computer  and 
Information 
Sciences 

188 

9.4 

109 

9.2 

58.0 

Occupational  Home 
Economics 

140 

7.0 

89 

7  s 

Health  Sciences 

30 

1.5 

21 

1.8 

70  0 

Human/ Social 
Sciences 

170 

8.5 

89 

7.5 

52.4 

Physical  Sciences 

23 

1.2 

12 

1.0 

52.2 

Fine  Arts 

15 

0.8 

10 

0.8 

66.7 

TOTAL 

1993 

100.0 

1188 

100.0 

59.6% 
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-  80%  of  institutions  had  2  potential  chairperson 
respondents;  15%  had  1  potential  chairperson  respondent; 
and  5%  had  0  (average  of  1.75  potential  chairperson 
respondents  per  institution) 

-  The  average  number  of  potential  instructor  respondents  was 
3.5  per  institution 

-  The  average  number  of  potential  student  respondents  was 
10.5  per  institution 

With  those  assumptions,  we  estimate  the  response  rates  for  the 
various  survey  types  to  be  as  follows: 


Survey  Response  Rate 

Administrator  54.1% 

Administrator  Supplement  47.3 

Placement  Director  54.3 

Chairperson  47.2 

Faculty  49.1 

Student  44.2 


Considering  the  roughness  of  these  response  rate  estimates,  it  is 
hard  to  make  any  firm  conclusions.     It  is  fairly  clear,  however, 
that  the  response  rates  were  relatively  low  for  the  Administrator 
Supplement  and  Student  questionnaires.    We  analyze  these  response 
rates  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section. 

Intrainstitutional  Response.    As  discussed  above,  not  all  of 
the  432  responses  included  the  entire  set  of  21  surveys  (1 
Administrator,  1  Administrator  Supplement,  1  Placement  Director,  2 
Chair,  4  Faculty,  and  12  Students).     In  some  instances,  the 
institution  indicated  that  there  was  no  placement  director.  In 
othez  instances,  programs  had  no  chair;  or  both  programs  had  a 
single  chf.ir.    As  alluded  to  before,  an  institution  may  have  had 
only  one  program  that  was  sampled  or  only  one  faculty  member  in  a 
program.     In  otner  cases,  respondents  may  have  refused  to  complete 
the  questionnaire. 

An  intrainstitutional  response  rate  was  calculated  for  each 
of  the  432  respondents  using  the  total  number  of  surveys  received 
from  each  institution  and  the  total  potential  number  of 
respondents.    Exhibit  2-5  sh^ws  the  distribution  of  that  rate  for 
the  entire  sample.    Note  that  over  30  percent  of  the  respondents 
completed  all  surveys.    We  judged  the  institutions'  cooperation  to 
be  quite  high.     Only  a  small  number  of  institutions  completed  less 
than  half  of  their  quota  of  surveys.     From  the  exhibit,  it  can  be 
observed  that  the  median  response  rate  was  between  90-99.9. 
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EXHIBIT  2-5 
INTRAINSTITUTIONAL  RESPONSE  RATES 


Number  of 
Institutions 

Percentage  of 
Institutions 

100$ 

137 

31.7% 

90-99.9% 

103 

23.8 

on    o  f>  oft 

80-89.9% 

73 

16.9 

70-79  9% 

11 .3 

60.69.9% 

32 

7.4 

50-59.9% 

15 

3.5 

25-49.9% 

15 

3.5 

0.1-24.9% 

8 

1.9 

Exhibit  2-6  provides  zlze  (arithmetic)  averages  of  the 
intrainstitutional  response  rates  by  region,  state,  and 
institutional  type.    New  England  had  by  far  the  lowest  response 
rate.    This  low  rate  of  completions  within  the  responding 
institutions  reinforces  a  relatively  low  rate  of  institutional 
response  suggesting  that  the  resulting  sample  is  particularly 
skewed  away  from  New  England.    The  Pacific  region  also  has  a  low 
institutional  response  rate,  but  note  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
responsible  for  bringing  that  regional  average  down.    Because  of 
time  differences,  we  did  have  some  difficulty  with  telephone 
follow-ups  in  these  two  states  which  may  explain  the  low  rates. 

Also  similar  to  the  institutional  response  pattern,  we  find 
that  the  intrainstitutional  response  rates  of  4-year  institutions 
were  lower  than  either  type  of  2-year  institucions.    The  average 
for  colleges  and  universities  was  about  80  percent  as  compared  to 
85  percent  and  86  percent  for  community  and  junior  colleges,  and 
technical  institutes,  respectively. 

Item  Response.    The  final  type  of  nonresponse  that  needs  to 
be  examined  is  from  the  questionnaire  items.    Appendix  D  presents 
response  rates  for  each  item  for  each  questionnaire.     Exhibit  2-7 
summarizes  that  data.     In  general,   the  response  rates  for  the 
items  are  quite  high.    With  the  exception  of  the  Administrative 
Official  Survey  Supplement,  the  median  item  response  rate  for  each 
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EXHIBIT  2-6 


INTRAINSTITUTIONAL  RESPONSE  RATES 
BY  REGION,  STATE,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE 


Region/ State 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


Total 


New  England 
CT 
ME 
MA 
NH 
RI 
VT 

Middle  Atlantic 
NJ 
NY 
PA 

South  Atlantic 
DE 
OL 
PL 
GA 
MD 
NC 
SC 
VA 
WV 

East  North  Central 
IL 
IN 
MI 
OH 
WI 

East  South  Central 
AL 
KY 
MS 
TN 


80. 0% 
60.0 

83.4 
94.1 

81.0 


71.8% 


73.5 
66.7 


90.0 
87.8 


79.1 


63.7% 
60.3 

38.1 
74.5 
50.0 
66.7 


69.6 
84.6 
65.0 
69.5 


81.0 
59.9 
90.0 
90.5 
90.5 
100.0 
90.5 


72.8% 
60.1 


84.4 


EXHIBIT  2-6— Continued 


Region/ State 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


Total 


West  North  Central 
IA 
KS 
MN 
MO 
NE 
ND 
SD 

West  South  Central 
AR 
LA 

OK 
TX 

Mountain 
AZ 
CO 
ID 
MT 
NV 
NM 
UT 
WY 

Pacific 
AK 
CA 
HI 
OR 
WA 

TOTAL 


84. 1 
79.9 


68.8 
100.0 

85.0 
100.0 


85.3% 


89.0 

86.3 
91.4 
86.2 


95.3 


84.8 


72.1 


86.9 


95.3 


86.2% 


79.8 
100.0 


100. C 

96.3 

100.0 
90.5 
90.5 


90.5 


92.3 

97.1 
87.5 


80.4% 


84.7% 


NOTE:    -  means  not  applicable. 
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EXHTBIT  2-7 
ITEM  RESPONSE  RATES 


Number  of  Items 
Response  Rate  Achieving  this  Rate  Median 


Administrative  Official  .g,lrVAV 

95.0  -  100.0%  96  q,  ,ft 

90.0  -  94.9  40 

85.0  -  89.tr  32 

<  85.0  6 

Administrative  Official  Survey  SuppI emer^ 

95.0  -  100.0%  3  Rc  c» 

90.0  -  94.9  9 

85.0  -  89.9  7 

<  85.0  6 


Placement  Direrrpr  Survey 


95.0  -  100.0%  37 

90.0  -  94.9  6 

85.0  -  89.9  1 

<  85.0  0 


Chairperson  Survey 


95.0  -  100.0%  59 

90.0  -  94.9  49 

85.0  -  89.9  19 

<  85.0  7 


Faculty  Survey 


95.0  -  100.0%  110 

90.0  -  94.9  25 

85.0  -  89.9  16 

<  85.0  9 


Student  Survey 


95.0  -  100.0%  80 

90.0  -  94c9  30 

85.0  -  89.9  14 

<  85.0  3 
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0  0 


97.3% 


94...% 


96.9% 


96.1% 


survey  was  95  percent  or  higher.    Not  unexpectedly,  the  items  that 
had  the  poorest  response  were  personal  salary  and  job  history 
information,  and  questions  that  required  exact  institutional  or 
program  data — budgets,  enrollments,  percentages,  etc.  Opinion 
scales  and  other  scalar  items  had  the  highest  response.    All  in 
all,  exhaustive  analysis  suggests  that  only  a  handful  of  items  are 
suspect  in  terms  of  validity  and  reliability. 


On-Site  Visits 

The  mail  survey  will  allow  statistically  valid  generalization 
to  the  entire  population  of  postsecondary  occupational  education 
institutions  as  we  have  defined  them.    But  surveys  are  limited  in 
terms  of  the  depth  of  information  they  can  capture  and  often  miss 
or  misinterpret  evidence  about  situational  factors  that  explain 
what  is  going  on  and  why.     For  this  reason,  the  project 
complemented  the  survey  with  on-site  visits  by  project  staff  to 
achieve  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  institutions 
that  were  surveyed.     In  this  section,  we  document  how  we  selected 
the  sample  of  institutions  to  be  visited  and  the  procedures 
followed  in  conducting  the  visits. 


Sample  Site  and  Selection 

The  sample  size  and  selection  decisions  were  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  judgemental.    Because  the  purpose  of  the  visits  was 
to  inform  project  staff  about  the  context  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education,  the  sample  needed  to  reflect  the  general 
population  of  institutions.     Therefore,  geographic,  institutional 
type,  and  enrollment  variance  needed  to  be  generated.  Costs 
prohibited  a  statistically  valid  sample  size,  so  the  decisions 
involved  balancing  a  large  enough  sample  to  have  a  variety  of 
institutional  environments  against  the  staff  and  travel  costs 
involved.    A  target  number  of  50  on-site  visits  was  set. 

The  universe  listing  of  institutions  was  enumerated  by 
institution  type  (3  categories)  and  Census  Region  (Northeast, 
North  Central,  South,  and  West) .    The  frequency  o£  the  population 
across  the  12  cells  is  as  follows: 
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Type 

Northeast 

Region 
North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Community  &  Jr. 
Colleges 

.076 

.121 

.168 

.110 

.475 

Technical  Inst. 

.056 

.070 

.144 

.017 

.287 

Universities  & 
Colleges 

.067 

.077 

.072 

.024 

.  &  h  \j 

TOTAL 

.j.99 

.268 

.384 

.151 

1.00 

Using  this  distribution  to  target  the  50  case  studies  gave 
target  sample  size  by  institution- type  and  Census  region, 
targets  were  as  follows: 

us  a 
These 

Type 

Northeast 

Region 
North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Community  &  Jr. 
Colleges 

4 

6 

8 

5 

23 

Technical  Inst. 

3 

4 

7 

1 

15 

Universities  & 
Colleges 

3 

4 

4 

1 

12 

TOTAL 

10 

14 

19 

7 

50 

With  these  targets  in  mind,  we  scanned  the  list  of  sampled 
institutions  and  selected  a  total  of  62  institutions— 50  primar 
sites  distributed  as  above  and  12  alternates  (1  alternate  from  ' 
each  institution  type/Census  Region  cell.) 


Procedures 


We  telephoned  the  CEO  of  each  primary  site  institution  to 
request  permission  to  visit  the  institution,   to  arrange  for  an 
institutional  liaison,  and  to  establish  a  tentative  schedule  for 
the  visit.    The  phone  calls  were  followed  up  with  written 
correspondence.     Forty- six  of  the  50  CEOs  for  the  primary  sites 
agreed  to  participate  and  agreement  was  reached  with  4  alternates 
to  replace  the  primary  sites  that  declined.     The  remainder  of  the 
alternate  sites  were  "returned"  to  the  nuil  survey  sample  and  were 
surveyed  via  that,  effort. 

Instrumentation.    At  each  site,  the  president  of  the 
institution,  the  individual  in  charge  of  placement  activities,  the 
two  chairpersons  selectea  .or  the  sample,  the  four  faculty  members 
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in  the  survey,  students,  and  employers  familiar  with  the  programs 
were  interviewed.     In  addition,  classroom  instruction  was  formally 
observed. 

The  interview  of  the  president  covered  the  following  topics: 

o  Administrative  structure  of  the  institution 

o  Curriculum  decision  making  (planning,  implementing, 
evaluating) 

o  Linkages  with  business  and  economic  development  emphasis 

o  Developmental  education  programs 

o  Procedures  for  keeping  faculty  and  facilities  current 

o  Linkages  with  other  education  and  training  institutions 

o  Innovative  practices 

The  interview  with  the  director  of  placement  covered  the  following 
subj ects: 

o    Extent  and  nature  of  involvement  in  curriculum  decision 
making 

o    Business/industry  and  other  external  interactions 

The  chairpersons  that  were  interviewed  were  asked  questions  in  the 
following  general  areas: 

o    Curriculum  decision  making  (planning,  implementation, 
evaluation) 

o    Faculty  concerns  (evaluation,  staff  development,  part-time 
staff) 

o    Business/industry  and  other  external  interactions 

(advisory  committees) 
o    Student  preparedness  and  motivation 

The  faculty  interviews  emphasized  the  following  topics: 

o  Curriculum  input 

o  Instruction 

o  Student  preparedness  and  motivation 

o  Job  characteristics  and  satisfaction 

Each  faculty  member  interviewed  was  also  observed  in  the 
classroom/work  station  and  information  was  gathered  concerning  the 
following: 

o  Effectiveness  of  time  usage 

o  Use  of  training  aids  such  as  demonstration  equipment 

o  Media  usage 

Several  students  were  interviewed  as  well  about  the  following 
topics: 
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o    Goals  and  objectives 

o    Factors  affecting  student  progress 

o    Opinions  about  instructor  and  course 

Finally,  each  of  the  chairpersons  interviewed  was  asked  to 
provide  a  listing  of  employers  who  have  hired  recent  program 
completers.     Several  of  these  employers  were  randomly  selected  and 
interviewed  about  the  institution's  curriculum  and  instruction. 
The  semi- structured  instruments  for  the  case  study  interviews  are 
appended  to  this  report  as  Appendix  E. 

Interviewer  Training.     Prior  to  the  site  visits,  a  training 
session  was  held  for  all  of  the  project  staff  conducting  visits. 
This  2-day,  16-hour  session  introduced  the  project  and  goals, 
discussed  all  of  the  data  collection  instruments,  involved 
practice  interviews  using  the  instruments,  and  discussed  matters 
such  as  travel  arrangements,  interviewer  protocol,  and  case 
reporting  requirements.     The  trainees  were  oriented  to  their  data 
collection  responsibilities  through  a  prototypical  on-site  visit. 
Videotapes  of  lectures  and  ]abs  were  used  to  practice  classroom 
observation. 

Site  Visits.     Two  of  the  institutions  changed  their  minds  and 
decided  not  to  host  a  site  visit  just  prior  to  our  scheduled  visit 
so  that  we  could  not  arrange  for  suitable  replacements.     Thus,  the 
final  number  of  site  visits  was  48.     Exhibit  2-8  lists  the 
institutions  that  were  visited  and  the  time  frames  of  the  visits. 
The  institutions  closely  conformed  to  targets  set  for  region  of 
the  country  and  institutional  type  presented  above.  The 
institutions  were  located  in  38  different  states  and  ranged  in 
enrollment  from  approximately  500  to  over  30,000. 

This  chapter  and  appendices  B  through  E  to  this  report 
attempt  to  document  the  technical  aspects  of  the  mail  survey  and 
on-site  data  collection.    Due  to  rigorous  procedures,  considerable 
follow-up,  and  high  levels  of  institutional  and  student 
cooperation,  significant  levels  of  response  were  achieved.  A 
highly  reliable  and  representative  set       data  was  thus  generated 
to  support  the  analyses  comprising  this  document.     Of  course, 
readers  interested  in  more  technical  detail  about  sampling  or 
other  data  collection  concerns  may  contact  the  authors  for  such 
information. 


EXHIBIT  2-8 
SITE  VISIT  LISTING 


Institution 


Type 


L  oca t i  on 


Wetk  of  Visit 


Programs  Observed 


to 
I 
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1.  Maricopa  Tech.  Coma. 
Col  lege1 

2.  Twin  Lakes  Vocational 
Technical  School  I 

3.  Napa  Valley  Conn.  College  1 

4.  Evergreen  Valley  Conn. 
College  1 

5.  Eiily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School  2 

6.  AI  Prince  Regional 
Voc-Tech  School  2 

7.  Wesley  College  3 

8.  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  1 

9.  Ridge  Voc-Tech  Center  2 

10.  Savannah  State  College  3 

11.  City  College  of  Chicago-- 
Loop  Col  lege  1 

12.  Wm.  Reiney  Harper  College  1 

13.  Ball  State  University  3 

14.  Scott  Community  College  1 

15.  Naysville  Area  Voc-Tech 
School  2 


16.  Alexandria  Voc-Tech  Inst. 


2 


Phoenix,  AZ 


Twin  Lakes,  AR 
Napa,  CA 


San  Jose,  CA 

Denver,  CO 

Hartford,  CT 

Dover,  DE 

Pain  Beach,  FL 

Winterhaven,  FL 
Savannah,  GA 

Chicago,  IL 
Pa  I  at  i  ne,   i l 

Nuncie,  IN 

Bettendorf ,  IA 

Naysville,  KY 

Alexandr J  a,  LA 


April  6-10 


April  20-24 
March  23-27 


March  16-20 

March  30-Apr.  3 

May  4-8 

March  23-27 

March  23-27 

April  6-10 
April  20-24 

March  16-20 
March  ^0-Apr.  3 

March  16-20 

April  6-10 

March  2-6 

May  4-8 


Data  Entry;  Automotive 


Accoun; i  ng;  Welding 
Secretarial  Science; 
Mach  ine  Technology 

Office  Tech;  Automotive 

Electronics;  Accounting 

Electronics;   Graph ic 

Communi  cat  i  ons 

Criminal  Justice;  Computer 

Science 

Food/hospitality  mgnt.; 
Surveying 

Computer  Operator;  Clerical 
E lectrical  Engr. ; 
Mechani  cal  Engr • 

Account  i  ng;  Marketing 
Electronics;  Mech.  Engr. 
Tech. 

I ndustr  ial  Tech;  Food 
Service 

Autobody ;  Accounting 

I ndus  trial  E  lec • ;  Auto 
Mechani  cs 

Masonry;  Off?*e  Occupations 
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Institution 


Type 


Loctt ion 


Week  of  Visit 


Programs  observed 


10 
l 

IO 

-J 


ERLC 


17.  Catonsvflle  Comm.  College 

18.  Fisher  Junior  College 

19.  Women's  Tech 

20.  Southeast  Oakland  VE  Cntr. 

21.  Andrews  University 

22.  St.  Paul  Tech.  Voc.  Inst. 

23.  SE  Missouri  Scate  Univ. 

24.  North  County  Tech.  School 

25.  College  of  Great  Falls 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

il. 

32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 


Central  Community  College 
New  Hampshire  Tech.  Inst. 
Atlantic  Comm.  College 
Fashion  Inst,  of  Tech. 


Ohio  Univ. —  Chi  I  Mcothe 
Francis  Tuttle  Area 
Vo-Tech  Center 
Umpqua  Community  College 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh-- 
Bradford 


2 
3 
2 

3 

2 


1 
2 
1 
3 


Central  Piedmont  CC  1 
ND  State  School  of  Science  1 

3 


2 
1 


36.  Philadelphia  Conn.  College  1 

37.  Roger  Willi ams  College  3 

38.  Spartanburg  Meth.  College  3 


39.  Trident  Technical  College 
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Catonsville,  ND 
Boston,  NA 

Boston,  NA 

Royal  Oak,  NI 
Berrien  Springs,  n: 
St. Paul,  NN 

Cape  Gi  rardeau,  NO 

St.   Louis,  NO 

Great  Falls,  NT 

Grand  Island,  NE 
Concord,  NH 
Nays  Landing,  NJ 
New  York,  NY 

Charlotte,  NC 

Wahpeton,  NO 

Chillicothe,  OH 

Oklahoma  Ci  ty,  OK 
Umpqua,  OR 

Bradford,  PA 

Philadelphia,  PA 
Providence,  R I 
Spartanburg,  SC 

Charleston,  SC 


April  27-Nay  1 
April  6-10 

Narch  23-27 

March  16-20 
Nay  11-15 
April  27-30 

Apri I  27-Nay  1 
Narch  2-6 

Narch  16-20 

Narch  16-20 

Narch  23-27 

March  30-Apr.3 

Narch  23-27 

Nay  4-8 

Narch  16-20 

Nay  4-8 

Nay  4-8 

Apri I   27-Nay  1 

April  13-17 

Narch  30-Apr.  3 
Narch  30-Apr.  3 
April  13-17 

Nay  11-15 


Office  Technology;  Surveying 

Fashion;  Early  Childhood 

Oevel opnent 

Computer  Electronics; 

Oraf t  i  ng 

Autobody;  Snail  Engine  Repair 
A u to body ;  Engineering  Tech. 
Cabinetmaking;  Truck 
Nechani  cs 

Conputer  Science;  Childcare 
Air  Conditioning/Refrigera- 
tion; Carpentry 
Conputer  Science;  Crininal 
Justice 

Electronics;  Welding 
Architecture;  Elec.  Engr. 
Bus.  Adnin.;  Economics 
Fashion  Design;  Fashion 
Nerch andi  s  i  ng 

Marketing;  Early  Childhood 
Educa t  i  on 

Enrivonnental  Systems ; 

Welding/Robotics 

Law  Enforcement;  Bus.  Ngnt. 

Machine  Tech;  Electronics 
Automotive;  Computer  Prog. 

Petroleum  Tech.;  Computer 
Programmi  ng 

Photography;  Market ing 
Elec.  Engr.;  Paralegal 
Retai  I  Ngmt • ;  > imi  na I 
Justice 

Paralegal ;   I ndustri  a  I  Tech. 
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EXHIBIT  2-8--Continued 


Institution  | 

Type 

L  ocat  i  on 

Week 

of  Visit 

Programs  observed 

40.    Anderson   Coll  tat 

i 

Anderson.  SC 

Apr  1 1 

6*10 

"ash ion;  secretarial  sci ence 

»im   iccn.    i  nix  •  f  nenpnis 

2 

Memphis,  TM 

May  11 

-15 

Computer  Science;  tuilding 

Construction 

*c.  wasnviiie  state  Tech*  Inst* 

1 

Nashville.  TN 

May  18 

-22 

Computer  Tech.;  Electronics 

43.     Sin    int Ani  a    Pa  1  1  aha 
~  •*  •    *  ■  n  nn  von  i  o    uo  u  t g« 

San  Antonio,  TX 

A  7  r  1 1 

6-10 

Chi  Id  Development; 

44.  Salt  Lake  Tech.  Inst.b 

E lectronics 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

April 

20-24 

Scie.it.  Engr • ;  Indust.  Tech. 

45.  Vermont  Technical  College 

Randolph  Center, 

VT 

March 

9-13 

tuilding  Trades;  Dairy  Farm 

Management 

46.  Tidewater  Comm.  College 

Chesapeake,  VA 

April 

20-24 

Automotive;  word  Processing 

47.  Walla  Walla  Comm.  College 

Wal  la  Wal la,  WA 

Apr!  1 

13-17 

Office  Occns.,  Automotive 

48.  North  Central  Tech.  Inst. 

Wausau,  WI 

Apri  I 

6-10 

Insurance;  Architecture  & 

Oesi  gn 

/Now  named  Gateway  Community  College 
Formerly  Utah  Technical  Institute 


Go 
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CHAPTER  3 


INFLUENCES  ON  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY  AND 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Richard  L.  Alfred 
Mary  L.  Hummel 
University  of  Michigan 


As  "disengagement"  and  "instrumentalism"  become  increasingly 
important  behavioral  patterns  in  postsecondary  education  (Astin 
1987  and  Boyer  1986),  understanding  the  personal,  institutional, 
and  extra-institutional  factors  influencing  instructional  delivery 
takes  on  added  importance.-1-    The  often  conflicting  attitudes, 
value  orientations,  and  expectations  of  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators  involved  in  teaching  and  learning  may  be  important 
determinants  of  the  delivery  of  instruction.    Given  this  network 
of  psychological,  forces,  perceptions  of  the  factors  influencing 
instructional  delivery  may  vary  among  different  subgroups 
depending  on  their  background  characteristics,  f ranchisement,  and 
involvement  within  the  institution.    For  example,  faculty  members 
holding  values  of  "selectivity,"  "quality  control,"  and  "academic 
scholarship"  learned  in  graduate  school  may  think  differently 
about  the  factors  influencing  instructional  delivery  than 
administrators  holding  values  of  "pragmatism"  and  "adaptation." 

Although  there  is  considerable  research  on  the  perceptions 
that  particular  groups  hold  in  relationship  to  instruction  (Boyer 
1986  and  Peterson,  et  al.  1987),  there  is  little  systematic 
information  about  the  combined  effects  of  personal,  instructional, 
and  extra-institutional  characteristics  on  instructional  delivery. 
The  primary  orientation  of  the  research  to  date  has  been 
assessment  of  the  effects  on  faculty  and  students  of  interventions 
designed  to  change  the  delivery  of  instruction  (Rinehart  1983; 
Ulmer  1986;  Stover  1986;  and  Virginia  Community  College  System 
1986).    Efforts  to  assess  the  combined  effects  of  personal, 
institutional,  and  extra-institutional  influences  on  instructional 
delivery  often  have  met  with  frustration  or  have  yielded 
contradictory  findings.    For  example,  practitioners  have  found 
that  unless  significant  resources  are  available  (time,  money,  and 
expertise)  to  study  an  array  of  forces  affecting  instructional 
delivery,  meaningful  research  on  the  topic  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible.    Researchers  have  discovered  that  multiple  forces 

^Instructional  delivery  refers  to  the  policies,  practices, 
and  procedurer  used  by  faculty  to  transmit  knowledge  to  students 
in  organized  classroom  settings. 


involved  in  instructional  delivery  coalesce  in  ways  that  produce 
differentiation  in  study  results.    Stiegelbauer,  et  al.  (1985) 
found  that  the  concept  of  an  idea  for  application  was  a  critical 
factor  underlying  faculty  willingness  to  participate  in  innovation 
related  to  the  delivery  of  instruction.    Slaugh  and  Thomas  (1985), 
however,  found  no  differences  among  faculty  regarding  their 
perceptions  of  barriers  to  innovation  or  openness  to  participation 
based  on  the  concept  of  an  idea.    The  environment  had  an  effect  on 
faculty  perceptions  of  barriers  to  the  implementation  of  change. 
Similarly,  Krupp  (1986)  found  that  receptivity  to  innovation  is 
not  so  much  a  function  of  the  idea  underlying  the  need  for 
innovation  as  it  is  dependent  on  barriers  in  the  environment  and 
life  stage  development  of  those  expected  to  support  innovation. 

The  meager  and  inconsistent  findings  that  are  available 
concerning  the  personal,  institutional,  and  extra-institutional 
influences  on  instructional  delivery  are  not  surprising,  given  the 
resources  required  to  conduct  meaningful  research  in  this  area, 
the  exploratory  nature  of  research,  and  samples  that  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  determination  of  research  findings.     Samples  are 
most  easily  obtained  from  two-year  colleges  with  a  majority  of 
students  enrolled  in  occupational  programs.    Measurement  is  an 
easier  task  in  institutions  with  short-term,  clear-cut 
instructional  goals  reflective  of  a  direct  relationship  between 
curricula  and  the  job  market. 


Causal  Model 

The  central  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  and  test  a 
causal  model  of  selected  personal,  institutional,  and  extra- 
institutional  influences  on  instructional  delivery.     The  model 
incorporates  multiple  measures  of  (a)  community  characteristics, 
(b)  institutional  characteristics,   (c)  student  population 
characteristics,  and  (d)  governance.    The  criterion  measure  of 
instructional  delivery  is  perceptions  held  by  administrators, 
department  chairpersons,  faculty,  and  students  of 
(a)  institutional  goal  priorities,   (b)  factors  and  forces  shaping 
curricula,  (c)  instructional  and  grading  practices  of  faculty, 
(d)  instructional  evaluation  and  development,  and  (e)  involvement 
in  the  institution.    Prior  research  has  shown  that  the  best 
estimates  of  subgroup  perceptions  of  instruction  are 
characteristics  of  the  setting  in  which  instruction  occurs 
(Rinehart  1983,  Watkins  1982)  and  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
involvement  in  the  institution  (Astin  1987  and  Boyer  1986).  The 
centrality  of  "setting  characteristics"  and  "involvement"  to 
subsequent  perceptions  of  instructional  delivery  are  also  well- 
established.    For  example,  Guskey,  et  al.   (1982)  have  shown  that 
the  campus  and  classroom  environment  in  which  instruction  takes 
place  and  the  commitment  of  instructors  are  the  single  best 
predictors  of  subsequent  perceptions  and  performance  in 
instructional  delivery. 
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Although  setting  characteristics  and  involvement  have  been 
shown  to  fife  predictors  of  subsequent  perceptions,  the  relationship 
is  obviously  far  from  perfect.    This  may  be  especially  true  in 
terms  of  the  attitudes  applied  to  delivery  of  instruction  given 
differences  in  subgroup  involvement  in  the  institution  (for 
instance,  students  seeking  financial  empowerment  through 
instruction  and  faculty  seeking  academic  scholarship).    A  related 
interpretive  perspective  is  the  internal/external  source  of 
individual  or  group  perceptions.    The  perceptions,  held  in 
relationship  to  instructional  delivery  may  be  the  result  of 
inte^^l  factors  (for  instance,  academic  orientation)  or  external 
conditions  which  comprise  the  milieu  for  instruction  (for 
instance,  instructional  expenditures  per  FTE  student  and  economic 
disadvantagement  of  the  population  in  the  institution's  service 
region).    Although  these  caveats  regarding  the  accuracy  and 
sources  of  perception  are  not  central  in  the  causal  model 
described  in  exhibit  3-1,  they  provide  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  "perception"  construct. 

The  first  set  of  variables  in  the  proposed  causal  model  are 
exogenous  variables  and  represent  institutional  and  extra- 
institutional  influences  on  instructional  delivery  (for  example, 
location,  size  of  enrollment,  composition  of  board  of  trustees, 
student  degree  expectations,  involvement  of  parties  in 
governance).    This  cluster  of  institutional  and  extra- 
institutional  influences  provides  the  setting  for  subgroup 
perceptions  of  instructional  delivery.    The  background 
characteristics  of  administrative,  department  chairperson, 
faculty,  and  studeuc  subgroups  constitute  a  second  set  of 
exogenous  variables  in  the  causal  model  and  represent  variations 
in  the  values  and  expectations  applied  to  instruction  (members  of 
different  subgroups  hold  different  expectations  of  instruction 
such  as  academic  scholarship,  enhancement  of  income,  institutional 
quality).     It  is  from  these  variable  sets  that  subgroups  begin  to 
derive  their  notions  about  the  educational  process  (for  example, 
the  effects  of  race/ethnicity  on  institutional  goal  priorities  and 
factors/forces  shaping  curricula),  the  third  set  of  variables  in 
the  model.    The  model  posits  that  subgroup  perceptions  of 
influences  on  instructional  delivery  and  involvement  are  shaped 
primarily  by  background  characteristics  and  context  factors  with 
the  influence  of  educational  process  variables  being  executed  in 
an  indirect  manner.    These  three  sets  of  variables  are  seen  to 
determine  subgroup  perceptions  of  influences  on  instructional 
delivery  in  postsecondary  education  (for  example,  the 
instructional  and  grading  practices  employed  by  faculty,  policy 
and  procedure  changes,  and  instructional  innovation)  and 
involvement  (for  example,  participation  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom  related  to  curriculum  and  course  development) .  The 
context  and  characteristics  variables  are  assumed  to  be  the 
primary  determinant  of  subgroup  perceptions  of  influences  on 
instructional  delivery  and  involvement  in  the  institution  whereas 
the  education  process  variables  in  the  model  are  assumed  to  e>jrt 
their  influence  in  an  indirect  manner  (that  is  through  the 
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EXHIBIT  3-1 

CAUSAL  MODEL  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY 
AND  INVOLVEMENT  IN  POSTSECOtt)ARY  EDUCATION 


Community 

Characteristics 
Tnstitutional 

Characteristics 
Student  Population 

Characteristics 
Governance 


* 


Administrator 

Characterietics 
Dept.  Chairperson 

Characteristics 
Facul ty 

Characteristics 
Learner  Sample 

Characteristics 


Institutional 
Goal 

Priorities 


Instructional 

Delivery 
(perception) 


Involvement 
in 

Institution 
(perception) 


Factors/Forces 
Shaping 
Curricula 


CONTEXT 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 


INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY/ 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  INSTITUTION 
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perceptions  held  by  different  subgroups  in  different  institutional 
settings ) . 


The  causal  sequence  of  variablp*  in  the  model  is  grounded  in 
extant  research  findings  demonstrating  the  influence  of 
institutional  and  extra-institutional  factors  and  subsequent 
perceptions  of  instructional  delivery  and  involvement  (Peterson, 
et  al.  1987).    For  example,  the  characteristics  of  undergraduate 
institutions  attended  (size,  location,  control)  and  the  service 
region  from  which  students  are  drawn  (urban/rural,  economic 
development,  population  composition)  have  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  instructional  delivery  (Richardson,  et  al.  1984).     In  addition, 
evidence  suggests  that  perceptions  of  individuals  and  groups  held 
in  relationship  to  educational  process  dimensions  (institutional 
goal  priorities,  structure  of  curricula,  academic  standards)  vary 
m  relation  to  the  background  characteristics,  expectations,  and 
nature  of  involvement  of  those  participating  in  instruction 
(Roueche  1984).    Because  empirical  evidence  substantiates  that  - 
individual  background  characteristics  lead  to  involvement  in 
institutions  with  particular  educational  process  characteristics, 
the  educational  process  variable  is  placed  after  the  context  and 
background  characteristics  variables  in  the  causal  model  primarily 
because  of  the  temporal  order  of  these  three  sets  of  variables. 
That  is,  background  characteristics  and  context  characteristics 
induce  individuals  to  form  certain  impressions  about  the 
educational  process  prior  to  participation  in  instruction. 


Method 


Sample  and  Variab1p? 

Data  for  tnis  paper  were  obtained  from  the  1987  national 
study  of  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery  conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  The 
overall  sample  included  376  administrators,  364  placement 
dlieSt?,rf'  605  academic  department  chairpersons,  1,239  faculty, 
and  3,315  students  from  432  institutions.    Of  these  institutions, 
238  were  two-year  vocational/technical  institutes,  118  were 
community/junior  colleges,  and  75  were  four-year  colleges  with  an 
occupational  emphasis.    The  five  respondent  groups  completed  an 
initial  survey  in  the  Spring,  1987,  that  collected  a  broad  array 
of  background  information  related  to  patterns  of  governance, 
factors  and  actors  influencing  curriculum  and  instruction, 
institutional  goal  priorities,  faculty  grading  and  instructional 
practices,  evaluation,  innovation,  and  involvement  in  the 
institution.    A  subsample  of  48  institutions  were  chosen  for  site 
visits  to  obtain  detailed  data  about  instructional  delivery.  At 
each  campus,  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  chief  executive 
officer,  placement  director,  two  department  chairpersons,  four 
instructors,  and  twelve  students.    Additionally,  four  periods  of 
classroom  instruction  were  observed  to  document  instructional 
delivery.    The  placement  directors  were  deleted  from  the  analysis 
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of  data  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  because  of  lack  of 
centrality  to  the  variable  sets. 

The  model  estimated  in  this  paper  (see  exhibit  3-1)  includes 
four  different  sets  of  variables  organized  in  a  causal  sequence: 
(1)  institutional  and  extra-institutional  influences  on 
instructional  delivery,  (2)  background  characteristics  of 
administrator,  department  chair,  faculty,  and  student  groups, 
(3)  educational  process  characteristics,  and  (4)  perceptions  of 
instructional  delivery.    Exhibit  3-2  presents  full  operational 
definitions  for  all  variables  included  in  the  model.  The 
background  characteristics  data  set  was  excluded  from  analysis  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  variables  in  the  examination  of 
results. 


Analyses 

A  preliminary  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  frequency 
and  percentage  distributions  for  each  variable  in  a  matrix 
relationship  with  the  other  variables.    This  seemed  advisable 
given  the  voluminous  amount  of  information  that  could  be  included 
in  the  analysis  unless  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  data.  The 
relationships  in  exhibit  3-3  were  examined. 


Results 

Trie  results  of  analysis  are  reported  in  four  data  set 
categories  representing  different  combinations  of  variables  in  the 
causal  model.    These  categories  are  the  following: 


o    Extra- institutional 
characteristics 


Institutional 
characteristics 


o    Student  population 
characteristics 


Educational  process, 
instructional  delivery,  and 
institutional  involvement 
variables 

Educational  process, 
instructional  delivery,  and 
institutional  involvement 
variables 

Educational  process , 
instructional  delivery,  and 
institutional  involvement 
variables 


o    Governance  X    Educational  process, 

instructional  delivery,  and 
institutional  involvement 
variables 

Data  in  each  category  are  classified  for  administrative  official, 
department  chairperson,  faculty,  and  student  subgroups.    The  data 
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EXHIBIT  3-2 
VARIABLE  DEFINITIONS 


Variables 


Context  (1985-1986) 
o  Extra-institutional 
characteristics 

-  location  of  college 

-  race/ethnicity  of 
service  region 

-  economic  disadvantagement 
of  service  region 
population 


o  Institutional  characteristics 
-  type  of  institution 


-  operating  budget 

-  expenditures 


-  enrollment 


o  Student  population 
characteristics 

-  gender 

-  race/ethnicity 

-  estimated  family 
income 

-  attrition  rate 


o  Pattern (s)  of  Governance 
-  board  of  trustees 
composition 


Definitions 


-  rural/urban/suburban 

-  American  Indian/Asian/black/ 
Hispanic/white/other 

-  percentage  of  population  in 
area  served  by  institution 
that  is  economically 
disadvantaged 


-  vocational-technical 
institutions/community 
colleges/universities 
or  colleges 

-  total  general  fund  budget  for 
current  fiscal  year 

-  percentage  of  budget  spent  on 
instruction/administration/ 
student  services/equipment/ 
facilities/other 

-  total  full-time  and  part-time 
enrollment 


-  male/female 

-  American  Indian/Asian/Black/ 
Hispanic/white/other 

-  above  $25,000/15,000-25,000/ 
10, 000-14, 999/below  $10,000/ 

-  students  who  enter,  but  leave 
prior  to  receiving  degree  or 
certificates 


-  board  members  elected  vs. 
appointed/board  member 
representing  business/board 
members  representing  labor 
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EXHIBIT  3-2— Continued 


Variables 


Definitions 


-  requirements 
approval 


for  board 


-  assessment  of  parties 
involved  in  governance 


-  business/industry 
involvement  in  curriculum 
decisions 

Background  Character  j  ^ 
o  Administrator  department 
chairpersonf  facultyf  and 
student  characteristics 

-  age 

-  gender 

-  race/ethnicity 

-  academic  degrees 

-  non-academic  traning 
(faculty) 

-  high  school  program 
(students) 

-  high  school  grades 
(students) 

-  financial  status  (students) 

-  reasons  for  college 
choice  (students) 

-  student  status 

Educational  Process 

o  Instructional  goal  priorities 


o  Factors/forces  shaping 
curriculum 

-  individuals/groups 

influential  in  establishing/ 
revising  curriculum  and 
determining  instructional 
approaches 


board  member  approval  required 
for:    course  offerings/ 
programs/staff  memberships/ 
funding/applications/hiring/ 
dismissal  of  faculty 
assessment  of  state  agency, 
board  of  trustees,  admin- 
istrator, and  department 
involvement  in  institutional 
decisions 
self-explanatory 


year  of  birth 
male/female 

American  Indian/Asian/black/ 
Hispanic/white/other 
associate/bachelor/master/ 
doctorate 

non-school  based  training  in 
subject  fields 
general/college  prep/voca- 
tional 

mostly  A's/mostly  B^/mostly 

C's/mostly  D's/below  D 

i  ndepe  nde  n  t/depe  n<"  sn  t 

factors  influencing  choice  of 

institution 

f ul 1-t  ime/pa  r t-t  ime 


assessment  of  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  various 
goals  (develop  basic  skills, 
preparation  for  further 
education,  etc.) 


-  self-exp] anatory 
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EXHIBIT  3-2— Continued 


Variables 


Definitions 


-  factors  influencing 
curriculum 


Instructional  Delivery 
o  Instructional  and  grading 
practices  of  faculty 

-  individuals/groups 
influencing 

instructional  approaches 

-  faculty  influence  and 
control  over  course 
activities 

-  practices  used  by  faculty 
to  evaluate  student 
progress  and  performance 

-  writing  assignments 

-  class  time  spent  on 
various  activities 


-  grading  practices 
employed  by  faculty 

-  up-to-date  equipment  and 
facilities  used  in 
instruction 

-  cooperative  education  and 
work  s'oidy  experiences 
required  in  courses 

-  competency-based  strat- 
egies used  in  program/ 
courses 


student  need  for  special 
services/availability  of 
services/use  of  services 


individualized  learning 
activities  and  experiences 


assessment  of  factors  exerting 
influence  on  curricululm  and 
instruction  (basic  skills 
prep,  of  students,  part-time 
staff,  quality  of  facilities, 
etc.) 


-  self-explanatory 


'  influence  over  course 
selection,  development, 
content,  instructional 
techniques ,  textbooks . 
number  of  exams  and  quizzes 
administered  in  a  grading 
period/types  of  questions 
number  of  writing  assignments 
during  grading  period 
percentage  of  class  time 
spent  on  maintenance 
activities/instruction/ 
practice/other 
importance  of  specific 
criteria  when  setting  grades 
currency  of  equipment  and 
materials  used  in  classroom 

requirement  for  students  to 
complete  a  cooperative  work 
experince  as  part  of  education 
faculty  use  of  specific 
competency  based  strategies 
in  courses  (progress  charts, 
computer  recording,  employer 
ratings,  etc.) 

percentage  of  students  needing 
and  receiving  special  services 
(basic  skills  instruction, 
pre-tech  courses,  tutorial 
assistance,  etc. ) 
use  of  individualized  teaching 
methods  by  faculty 
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EXHIBIT  3-2--Continued 


Variables 


Definitions 


-  policy  and  procedure 
changes  to  improve 
instruction 


frequency  of  internal 
program  evaluation 

frequency  of  external 
program  evaluation 

professional  development 
requirement  for 
instructors 

departmental  professional 
development  budget 
interviews  with  employers 
to  determine  satisfaction 


Involvement 

o  Involvement  in  institution 

-  hours  spent  outside 
classroom  in  institution- 
related  activities 

-  time  spent  per  month  with 
specific  groups  on 
academic  activities 


-  attitudes  toward  specific 
dimensions  of  institution 
life 

-  student  participation  in 
campus  activities 


policy  and  procedure  changes 
to  improve  quality  of 
instruction  (tighter  admission 
requirements,  stricter 
grading,  faculty  recognition, 
student  retention  policies, 
etc.) 

every  year/two  years/greater 
than  every  other  year/as 
needed 

every  year/two  years/greater 
than  every  other  year/as 
needed 
yes/no 


annual  allocation  for 
professional  development 
faculty  efforts  to  interview 
employers  concerning  student 
quality 


time  spent  on:    office  hours, 
administrative  forms, 
counseling  students,  etc* 
time  spent  with  dept.  heads, 
advisory  committees,  other 
instructors,  etc.  on  course 
planning  and  curriculum 
development 

agreement  or  disagreement 
with  statements  about 
institution  life 
self-explanatory 
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EXHIBIT  3-3 
RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  MODEL 


T 


Extra-institutional 
Characteristics 

-  location 

-  race/ethnicity 

-  economic  developmen 

Institutional 
Characteristics 

-  2  yr./4  yr. 

-  size  of  enrollment 

-  operating  budget 

Student  Population 
Characteristics 

-  gender 

--race/ethnicity 

-  English  proficiency 

-  family  income 

-  non-persistence  to 
associate  degree 


Governance 

-  constituency  involvemen 
in  derisions 

-  board  of  trustee 
compos: tion 

-  board  authority 
for  approvals 

-  influence  of  persons/ 
organizations  on 
curriculum/teaching 


Educational  Process 
(Perceptions) 

-  instructional  goal 
priorities 

-  factors/forces  shaping 
curricula 

Instructional  Delivery 
(Perceptions) 

-  instruction  and  grading 
practices  of  faculty 

-  evaluation 

-  innovation 

-  professional  development 

Involvement  in  Institution 
(Perceptions) 

-  perceptions  of  insti- 
tutional life 

-  time  spent  outside  of 
classroom  on  educational 
activities 
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are  presented  as  an  expression  of  the  relationship  between 
selected  variables  in  the  causal  model  for  each  subgroup.  To 
illustrate,  the  results  of  the  analysis  for  the  relationship 
between  extra-institutional  characteristics  (college  location, 
race  and  ethnicity  of  service  region,  and  economic  development) 
and  educational  process  variables  (instructional  goal  priorities 
and  factors/forces  shaping  curricula  and  instruction)  are  reported 
for  each  subgroup  in  a  sequential  arrangement  matching 
characteristics  indicators  (college  location)  with  educational 
process  indicators  (instructional  goal  priorities).  Singular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  significant  relationships  at  the  .05  level 
with  the  reporting  of  results  limited  to  correlations  representing 
noteworthy  relationships  between  the  variables  in  the  causal 
model. 

Relationship  of  extra-institutional  characteristics  to 
educational  process,  instructional  delivery,  and  institutional 
involvement  variables.    Extra-institutional  characteristics  are 
those  attributes  of  the  institution's  service  region  that  may 
account  for  variation  in  subgroup  perceptions  of  educational 
process f  instructional  delivery f  and  involvement  in  the 
institution.    The  general  pattern  of  influences  exerted  by  the 
three  variables  in  this  category  (location,  race/ethnicity  of 
service  region,  and  economic  disadvantagement  of  service  region 
population)  when  examined  in  relationship  to  the  educational 
process  variables  is  rather  similar  for  specific  subgroups.  With 
the  exception  of  "preparing  students  to  be  competent  consumers" 
(for  administrative  officials),  there  is  sparse  evidence  of 
significance  among  subgroups  in  institutions  located  in  rural, 
urban,  and  suburban  regions  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  instructional  goals.  Administrative 
officials  and  department  chairpersons  in  rural,  urban,  and 
suburban  institutions  exhibit  little  variation  in  ratings  assigned 
to  instructional  gcals  (preparing  students  to  be  good  citizens, 
develop  basic  skills,  develop  problem-solving  abilities,  prepare 
students  to  be  competent  consumers,  preparation  for  further 
schooling,  occupational  training,  broad  general  career 
preparation,  and  job  placement).    When  attention  shifts  to  the 
relationship  between  race/ethnicity  of  the  institution's  service 
region  population  and  subgroup  perceptions  of  instructional  goals, 
there  is  a  significant  correlation  between  the  percentage  of  the 
population  in  the  region  served  by  the  institution  that  is  black 
and  preparation  of  students  to  be  good  citizens  and  development  of 
basic  skills.    Similarly,  significance  obtains  in  the  correlation 
between  preparation  for  further  schooling  and  the  percentage  of 
the  service  region  population  that  is  Hispanic. 

Turning  to  the  relationship  between  the  instructional  goal 
ratings  of  subgroups  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  the 
service    egion  that  is  economically  disadvantaged,  significance  is 
observed  for  the  following  goals: 
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Administrative  Officials 


— prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens 

— prepare  students  to  be  competent  consumers 

Department  Chairpersons 

— prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens 
— develop  basic  skills 

— prepare  students  to  be  competent  consumers 

Administrative  official  and  department  chairperson 
perceptions  of  the  actual  influence  of  individuals  and 
organizations  in  establishing  and  revising  the  curriculum  and 
determining  instructional  approaches  show  a  mixed  pattern  when 
examined  in  relationship  to  extra-institutional  characteristics. 
For  department  chairpersons,  significant  correlations  are  observed 
between  the  percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is 
black  and  the  influence  of  state  administrative  agencies  and 
department  chairpersons  in  establishing  and  revising  curricula. 
Significant  correlations  are  also  noted  for  (a)  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  is  white  and  the  influence  of  faculty  unions 
and  state  administrative  agencies  in  establishing/revising 
curricula  and  (b)  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  is  Asian 
and  the  influence  of  advisory  and  governing  boards  in  curriculum 
change.    For  administrative  officials,  significant  correlations 
are  observed  for  (a)  the  percentage  of  the  service  region 
population  that  is  black  and  the  influence  of  state  administrative 
agencies,  department  chairpersons,  instructors,  and  business  and 
industry  representatives  in  curriculum  change;  and  (b)  the 
percentage  of  the  population  that  is  white  and  the  influence  of 
instructors,  parents,  business  and  industry  representatives,  and 
state  education  administrative  agencies.    There  is  also  evidence 
of  significance  in  the  correlation  between  college  location 
(rural/urban/suburban)  and  instructors  and  parents  as  influential 
groups  in  curriculum  change  in  the  perceptual  field  of 
administrative  officials. 

The  relationship  of  extra-institutional  characteristics  to 
instructional  delivery  variable^  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
noteworthy  correlations  between  attributes  of  the  service  region 
and  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  used  in  instruction.  Of 
particular  interest  are  correlations  between  race/ethnicity  of  the 
population  in  the  institution's  service  region  and  instructional 
delivery.    A  variable  in  this  category  indicating  causation  is 
policy  and  procedural  changes  affecting  instruction.  Significant 
correlations  are  noted  for  administrative  officials  between  the 
percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is  black  and  the 
use  of  "merit  pay"  and  "formal  recognition  of  good  teaching"  as 
policy/procedural  changes  to  improve  instructional  delivery.  This 
pattern  intensifies  when  attention  shifts  to  department 
chairperson  perceptions  of  policy  and  procedural  changes  in 
instruction.    Significant  correlations  are  observed  for  (a)  the 
percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is  Hispanic  and 
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policy  changes  involving  "added  requirements  for  courses  outside 
the  program"  and  "stiffened  hiring  standards  for  faculty"  and 
(b)  the  percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is  white 
and  policy  changes  involving  "increased  completion  requirements," 
competency  testing,"  "increased  program  entrance  requirements," 
stiffened  grading  standards,"  "increased  emphasis  on  basic 
skills,"  "added  requirements  for  courses  outside  of  program,"  and 
"special  emphasis  on  retention." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  significance  does  not  obtain 
for  correlations  involving  department  chairperson  perceptions  of 
the  use  of  competency-based  strategies  in  instructional  delivery 
arid  extra-institutional  variables. 

As  would  be  expected,  however,  significance  is  roted  in 
correlations  between  the  percentage  of  the  service  region 
population  that  is  black,  Native  American,  white,  or  economically 
disadvantaged  and  the  availability  of  special  services  to  students 
(see  exhibit  3-4) . 


EXHIBIT  3-4 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  RACE/ETHNICITY 
AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES 


Special  Services 
Available  to 
Students 

Percentage  of  Service  Region  Population* 

Native  Economically 
American      Black       White  Disadvantaged 

Developmental 
reading 

Developmental  moth 

Pre-tech  courses 

Individualized 
counseling 

Tutorial  assistance 

C                C              C  F 

c  c 

C  FC 
C             FC  F 

NOTE:     *  =  ,05  significance 
P  =  Faculty 

C  =  Department  chairperson 

Examination  of  faculty  subgroup  data  reveals  little  evidence 
of  patterning  in  correlations  involving  instructional  delivery  and 
extra-institutional  variables.    Scattered  evidence  is  available  to 
attest  to  correlations  between  college  location  (rural/urban/ 
suburban)  and  grading  criteria  (absolute  level  of  achievement), 
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the  use  and  frequency  of  quizzes,  and  how  class  time  w_s  spent 
(instruction  and  student  skill  practice).    Moreover,  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  a  relationship  between  (a)  the  use  of 
subjective  questions  on  tests  and  the  percentage  of  the  service 
region  population  that  is  Asian  or  black  and  (b)  the  percentage  of 
class  time  spent  on  instruction  and  student  practice  of  skills  and 
the  percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is 
economically  disadvantaged,    with  these  exceptions,  limited 
evidence  is  found  cf  causation  between  extra-institutional 
characteristics  and  faculty  perceptions  of  instructional 
delivery. 

The  general  pattern  of  involvement  in  t-he  institution  for 
department  chair,  faculty,  and  student  subgroups  examined  in 
context  with  extra-institutional  variables  is  rather  similar 
across  groups  with  the  exception  of  department  chair  involvement 
in  specific  activities  outside  of  class  and  faculty  and  student 
assessment  of  college  climate.    Significance  is  noted  in  the 
correlation  involving  institution  location  and  department  chair 
involvement  in  out-of-class  activities  such  as  extra-curricular 
activities,  development  of  alternative  instructional  materials  and 
activities  to  meet  the  special  help  needs  of  students,  and 
obtainment  of  educational  professional  training.  Similarly, 
department  chairpersons  are  much  more  likely  as  a  group  to 
evidence  significant  relationships  between  out-of-class  activities 
(professional  development,  development  of  alternative 
materials/activities,  extra-curricular  activities,  tutoring,  and 
personal  problem  counseling)  and  percentage  of  the  service  region 
population  that  is  Native  American.    This  may  be  due  to  the  unique 
teaching  and  learning  problems  faced  by  institutions  serving  a 
large  native  American  population.    A  different  pattern  of  results 
is  noted  for  the  faculty  subgroup.    Significance  is  noted  for  the 
correlations  (a)  between  the  percentage  of  the  service  region 
population  that  is  black  and  hours  spent  outside  of  class  tutoring 
and  developing  alternative  materials  and  activities  for  students 
and  (b)  the  percentage  of  the  service  region  population  that  is 
white  and  hours  spent  outside  of  class  completing  forms  and 
paperwork,  counseling  students  about  personal  problems,  tutoring, 
and  developing  alternative  activities  and  materials. 

A  relationship  worthy  of  notation  is  the  correlation  between 
faculty  perceptions  of  institutional  climate  (pattern  of  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  by  students  in  institution,  "family"  atmosphere 
of  institution,  and  "positive"  climate  in  the  institution)  and  the 
percentage  of  the  service  regicn  population  that  is  black. 
Assessment  of  the  institutional  climate  (caring  instructors, 
school  spirit  in  student  body,  library  facilities,  and  equipment) 
tends  to  vary  within  the  student  subgroup  in  relationship  to 
college  location  (rural/urban/suburban).    Significance  is  also 
noted  in  the  student  subgroup  in  the  correlations  involving 
(a)  difficulty  of  coursework  and  the  percentage  of  the  service 
region  population  that  is  black  and  (b)  caring  instructors, 
entering  student  perceptions  of  course  difficulty,  and  library 
facilities  and  the  percentage  of  the  service  region  population 
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that  is  Hispanic.    Finally,  differentiation  is  noted  in  the 
student  subgroup  in  terms  of  participation  in  particular  types  of 
activities  and  college  location  (drama  and  honorary  societies), 
percentage  of  the  regional  population  that  is  black  (band/chorus/ 
dance,  honorary  clubs  and  societies,  school  newspaper,  and  student 
government),  and  the  percentage  of  the  regional  population  that  is 
economically  disadvantaged  (band/chorus/dance  and  honorary  clubs 
and  societies) . 

Relationship  of  institutional  characteristics  to  educational 
ProcesSf  instructional  delivery,  and  institutional  involvement 
variables.     Institutional  characteristics  are  those  attributes 
(community  college/technical  institute/university  or  college, 
student  enrollment,  operating  budget,  revenue,  and  expenditures) 
that  may  account  for  variation  in  subgroup  perceptions  of  the 
educational  process,  instructional  delivery,  and  involvement  in 
the  institution. 

Only  two  of  the  eight  instructional  goals  (preparation  for 
further  schooling  and  training  for  specific  occupations)  show 
significance  for  both  administrative  officials  and  department 
chairpersons  in  relationship  to  institutional  type.    Mixed  results 
are  apparent  with  respect  to  correlations  describing  the 
relationship  between  institutional  type  and  subgroup  perceptions 
of  the  influence  of  individuals  and  groups  in  establishing  and 
revising  curricula  and  determining  instructional  approaches. 
Significance  is  evident  in  a  number  of  relationships  for  the 
educational  process  variables  (see  exhibit  3-5). 

Only  in  the  case  of  "business/industry  representative"  and 
"JTPA/PIC"  were  significant  correlations  demonstrated  between 
institutional  type  and  individuals  and  organizations  influential 
in  determining  curricula  and  instructional  approaches  for  both  the 
administrative  official  and  department  chairperson  subgroups. 
With  the  exception  of  "student  disciplinary  problems  restricting 
instructional  delivery"  and  "competition  for  students  from  other 
institutions"  (administrative  officials),  there  is  no  evidence  of 
significance  in  the  relationship  between  institutional  type  and 
assessment  of  factors  influencing  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Turning  attention  to  the  relationship  between  educational 
process  variables  (instructional  goal  priorities,  influential 
individuals  and  organizations  in  determining  curricula  and 
instructional  approaches,  and  assessment  of  factors  in 
instruction)  and  institution  enrollment,  operating  budget,  revenue 
and  expenditures,  multiple  patterns  can  be  observed  among  the 
administrative  official  and  department  chairperson  subgroups. 
Evidence  of  consistency  among  administrative  officials  and 
department  chairpersons  is  observed  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  of  full-time  student  enrollment  in  occupational 
programs  and  the  importance  of  instructional  goals  related  to 
occupational  training,  general  preparation  for  a  career,  and 
placement  in  jobs.    Administrative  officials  exhibited  a  similar 
pattern  of  goal  priority  assessment  in  correlations  involving 
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EXHIBIT  3-5 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND 
SUBGROUP  PERCEPTIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  ORGANIZATION 
INFLUENCE  IN  DETERMINING  CURRICULA  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 


Subgroup 

inuivlQUalS   anu  Urbanizations 

with  Actual  influence  in: 

Administrative 
Officials 

Department 
Chairpersons 

Lbtaoiifanxng  ana  revising  curricula 

cn ier  aamini strati ve  or rice c 

X 

-  parents 

X 

-  business  and  industry 
represents t 1 ves 

X 

\ 
X 

—  .TTPa/DTP 
ul  trt\/  xr  1 V* 

X 

-  institutional  advisory 
or  oovernino  board 

X 

-  faculty  unions 

X 

Determining  Instructional 
Approaches 

-  chief  administrative  officer 

X 

-  JTPA/PIC 

X 

X 

-  business  and  industry 
representatives 

X 
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students  enrolled  part-time  . i  occupational  programs.  The 
correlations  for  department  chairpe -sons  showed  no  evidence  of 
clustering  beyond  the  '.11-time  student  indicators  f yr  the  the 
enrollment  variable. 

There  is  almost  no  evidence  of  clustering  in  correlations  for 
administrative  official  and  department  chairperson  subgroups 
describing  the  relationship  between  instructional  goal  priorities 
and  (a)  operating  budget,   (b)  revenue  sources,  and 

(c)  institutional  general  fund  expenditures.    The  most  significant 
evidence  of  clustering  for  these  institutional  characteristic 
variables  occurs  for  indicator  variables  describing  influential 
individuals  and  organizations  in  curriculum  establishment  and 
revision.    For  example,  significant  correlations  are  observed  for 
the  relationship  between  specific  individuals  and  organizations 
(institutional  governing  boards,  business  and  industry 
representatives,  and  state  agencies)  as  influential  in 
establishing  and  revising  curricula  and  public  and  private  sources 
of  revenue  and  the  institutional  budget  for  both  the 
administrative  official  and  department  chairperson  groups.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  few  relationships  and  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  clustering  exists  for  correlations  describing  the 
linkage  of  revenue  sources  and  individuals  and  organizations 
influential  in  determining  instructional  approaches  among 
department  chairpersons,    "or  administrative  officials  the  pattern 
is  different  as  significant  correlations  are  noted  for  the 
relationship  of  advisory  boards  and  business  and  industry 
representatives  to  pubMc  and  private  sources  of  revenue. 

Finally  no  evidence  is  found  of  clustering  in  correlations 
tor  either  subgroup  describing  the  relationship  between 
institutional  exp...  ditures  and  individuals  and  organizations 
influential  in  determination  of  curricula  and  approaches  to 
instruction.    Nor  it*  there  evidence  of  clustering  or  patterning  in 
correlations  describing  administrative  official  and  department 
cneurperson  perceptions  of  factors  influential  in  instruction  and 
(a)  enrollment,  (b)  operating  budget,  (c)  sources  of  revenue,  and 

(d)  institutional  expenditures. 

Institutional  characteristic  variables  (institutional  type, 
enrollment,  operating  budget,  and  sources  or  revenue)  do  not 
exhibit  any  pattern  in  relationship  with  instructional,  delivery 
variables  such  as  policies  and  procedures  for  improving 
instructional  effectiveness,  competency-based  strategies,  special 
services  for  students,  grading  practices,  and  progress  evaluation 
techniques.    Specific  examples  of  significant  correlations  are 
illustrated  in  exhibit  3-6.    The  only  patterning  that  can  be 
observed  is  that  for  the  faculty  subgroup  explicit  in  the 
relationship  of  (a)  special  services  available  to  students, 
competency-based  strategies,  and  percentage  of  class  time  spent  on 
particular  activities  to  (b)  sources  of  revenue.     In  a  few 
isolated  cases  significant  correlations  obtain  for  more  than  one 
subgroup  on  the  same  variable  'e.g.,  progress  charts  x  federal 
revenue  and  standardized  written  tests  x  federal  revenue). 
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EXHIBIT  3-6 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  SELECTED  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY  VARIABLES 


Institutional  Characteristics 

Enrollment 

Instructional 

pj 

FT 

PT 

T  1 

wjiorBti  ny 

Revenue  Sources 

Delivery  Variables 

Type 

L.A. 

Occ. 

1  A 

L.A. 

Budget 

wOcal  State 

Fed.  Tult. 

Prlv. 

Oth. 

Iapl ewe n tat 1  on  of  competency 

based  fitrattialftq 

— Droarasb  charts 

p 
u 

C 

F  F 

F/C  F 

F 

F 

— mssterv  charts 

p 

C 

F 

C  F 

— Rtanria rdlzad  written 

test  8 

c 

F 

F/C 

F 

— sklLLs  r»arf  ortnanra  tnatc 

o ^ •  no    poi  IWItllQllWw  lOOkb 

I  otanuBrQ IZoU  J 

c 

F 

F/C  F 

F 

F 

loocnor  conBirU/CeQ 

nki  1  1  e  tnot a 

OKI  UD  bDabtf 

F 

c 

Pollclea/procedures  to 

Improve  Instructional 

if  rftrtlvonnsA 

— tiohtar  firim  1  rrI onft 

biyibOl     OWN  IODIUIIO 

pequl rement i 

A 
A 

A 

-"emphasis  on  retention  of 

ar  iclal  atudanta 

a/c 

A 

A/C 

-merit  pay 

A 

A 

A 

-etlffsr  hiring  standards 

for  faculty 

A 
A 

"Increased  emphasis  on 

basic  ski  L  L  6 

c 

~at If far  aradlnn 

a  «  i  II  HI     Ml  OW  1  1 IM 

A 

Special  aervlcea  for 

•tjdente 

-developmental  reading 

F 

F 

F 

C  F 

F 

F 

F 

-developmental  math 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

-n-a-tach  coureee 

F 

F 

F 

C  F 

F 

-Individualized  counseling 

F/C 

-^racial  tutorial 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

C 

C 

Criteria  for  grading/ 

Importance 

-absolute  achievement 

F 

-relative  achievement 

F 
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EXHIBIT  3-B-Cont1nued 


Ltetltutlonel  Cherecterletlcs 

Enrollment 

Instructional 

CT        CT          DT  DT 

ri       PI         r|  rf 

Ope rating 

Revenue  Sources 

Delivery  Variables 

Type 

Occ.  L.A.    Occ.  L.A. 

Budget 

Local  State 

Fed.  Tuft. 

Prlv. 

Oth. 

-Individual  progress 

c 
r 

r 

F 

F  F 

F 

-effort 

F 

F 

F 

F 

-cLe88  participation 

F 

F 

F 

Professional  development 

requirement 

n 
j 

C 

C  C 

C 

Individualized  learning 

activities 

c  c 

C 

C 

c  c 

Types  of  questions  on 

teste 

-objective 

r 

r 

F 

-eubj active 

F 

F 

-demonetratlve 

F 

i 

F 

F 

Percentege  of  class  time 

spent 

-melntenence  activities 

F 

F 

F 

F 

-Instruction 

F 

F  F 

F  F 

F 

r 

-ski L L  practice 

F 

F  F 

F  F 

F 

F 

NOTE i     A  -  Significant  correlation  (.05)  administrative  official 

subgroup 

C  =  Slgnlflcent  correlation  (•05)  deportment  chairperson  subgroup 
F  =  Slgnlflcent  correlation  (.05)  faculty  subgroup 
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Examination  of  the  relationship  between  involvement  in  the 
institVtiQfl  and  institutional  characteristics  for  department 
chairperson,  facu.Lty  and  student  subgroups  reveals  multiple 
patterns  of  relationship  between  the  variables.  First, 
differences  can  be  observed  in  correlations  involving 
institutional  type  and  how  time  is  spent  outside  of  class  for 
faculty  and  department  chairperson  subgroups.  Significance 
obtains  for  department  chairpersons  in  the  relationship  of 
institutional  type  to  time  spent  preparing  instructional  periods 
and  tests,  undertaking  research,  background  reading,  and  working 
for  employers  other  than  the  institution.    For  faculty, 
significance  obtains  for  activities  such  as  tutoring,  research, 
and  developing  materials  for  the  handicapped.    Extending  the 
analysis  of  relationships  between  institutional  type  and 
involvement  to  students,  significance  is  observed  in  correlations 
linking  institutional  type  to  (a)  student  participation  in 
activities  such  as  athletic  teams,  band/chorus/dance,  honorary 
clubs,  student  government,  and  (b)  student  perceptions  of 
coursework  as  being  more  difficult  than  high  school,  good  library 
facilities,  and  good  equipment. 

Second,  evidence  is  found  of  a  strong  relationship  between 
full-time  student  enrollment  in  occupational  programs  and  time 
spent  by  department  chairpersons  outside  of  class  directed  tc 
office  hours,  grades,  personal  counseling,  career  counseling, 
tutoring,  research,  extra-curricular  activities,  reading,  and 
professional  training.    A  similar  pattern  is  noted  for  time  spent 
by  department  chairpersons  outside  of  class  and  tuition  and 
private  gifts  and  donations  as  a  revenue  source.    Tinie  spent 
preparing  instructional  periods  and  grading  exhibits  a  significant 
correlation  for  department  chairpersons  for  almost  every 
institutional  characteristics  indicator  with  the  exception  of 
full-time  students  enrolled  in  liberal  arts  programs. 

Third,  contrary  to  the  department  chairperson  group, 
comparatively  little  evidence  of  significance  is  available 
regarding  the  relationship  between  how  faculty  spend  time  outside 
of  class  and  institutional  characteristics — particularly  full-time 
student  enrollment.    There  is  evidence  of  clustering  and 
relationships  involving  tuition  as  a  revenue  source  and  faculty 
time  devoted  to  tutoring,  completing  forms,  grading  tests, 
contacting  employers,  reading,  and  professional  development. 
Also,  evidence  of  clustering  in  correlations  describing  faculty 
perceptions  of  the  institutional  climate  and  specific 
institutional  characteristics  is  found.    For  example,  significant 
correlations  are  noted  involving  part-time  students  enrolled  in 
occupational  programs  and  faculty  perceptions  of  school  spirit  of 
staff,  student  tardiness,  "family1*  atmosphere  of  the  institution, 
and  cooperation  between  students  and  staff.    Similar  patterns  are 
noticed  between  faculty  perceptions  of  institutional  climate  and 
operating  budget  and  private  giftb  and  grants  as  a  revenue 
source. 
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Students,  the  fourth  subgroup  in  the  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  institutional  characteristics  and 
institutional  involvement,  show  strong  evidence  of  patterning  in 
correlations  among  variables.    Relationships  are  noted  between 
(a)  enrollment  and  care  of  facilities,  perceptions  of  library  and 
equipment,  and  student  placement,  and  (b)  operating  budget  and 
perceptions  of  course  difficulty,  care  of  facilities,  and  school 
spirit.    A  particularly  strong  series  of  relationships  are  noted 
between  revenue  sources  (state  aid,  tuition,  and  private  gifts) 
and  student  participation  in  particular  activities  (drama,  hobby 
clubs,  honorary  clubs,  campus  newspaper)  and  perceptions  of  the 
campus  climate  (course  difficulty,  school  spirit,  quality  of  the 
library,  and  amount  and  quality  of  equipment). 

Relationship  of  student  population  characteristics  to 
educational  process,  instructional  dPliverv.  and  institutional 
involvement  variables.     Student  population  characteristics  are 
those  attributes  of  the  student  population  in  survey  institutions 
that  may  account  for  variation  in  subgroup  perceptions  of 
educational  process,  instructional  delivery,  and  involvement  in 
the  institution.     It  is  in  this  block  of  variables  that 
differences  in  gender,  race/ethnicity,  English  proficiency,  and 
family  income  of  the  student  population  may  account  for 
differential  approaches  to  instructional  deliv^~y  and  involvement 
in  postsecondary  education. 

Observation  of  the  correlations  depicting  relationships 
between  student  population  characteristics  (gender, 
race/ethnicity,  English  proficiency,  and  family  income)  and 
educational  process  variables  for  administrative  official  and 
department  chairperson  subgroups  reveals  discernible  patterns 
among  the  variables.    For  both  groups,  association  is  noted 
between  gender  (male  and  female)  and  instructional  goal  priorities 
(preparation  for  further  schooling,  general  career  preparation, 
and  placement  in  jobs).    Although  sparse  evidence  is  available  to 
attest  to  significance  in  the  relationship  between  race/ethnicity 
and  instructional  goal  priorities  for  administrative  officials,  a 
relationship  does  exist  between  family  income  ($10f 000-15,000  and 
less  than  $10,000)  and  specific  instructional  goal  priorities 
("preparation  for  further  schooling"  and  "general  career 
preparation")  for  this  subgroup.    Department  chairpersons  exhibit 
association  between  percentage  of  the  student  population  that  is 
black  and  instructional  goal  priorities  related  to  preparation  for 
citizenship,  development  of  basic  skills,  and  development  of 
problem-solving  skills. 

Turning  co  the  remaining  educational  process  variables — 
individuals  and  groujrs  influential  in  establishing  and  revising 
curricula  and  determining  instructional  approaches  and  subgroup 
perceptions  of  factors  influencing  curriculum  and  instruction — 
mixed  results  are  apparent  with  regard  to  association. 
Significance  is  noted  for  administrative  officials  in  the 
relationship  between  family  income  ($10,000-15,000  and  less  than 
$10,000)  and  (a)  the  influence  of  business  and  industiy 
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representatives,  JTPA/PIC,  and  state  education  administrative 
agencies  in  establishing  and  revising  curricula  and  (b)  the 
influence  of  state  administrative  agencies,  business  and  industry 
representatives,  and  advisory  boards  in  determining  instructional 
approaches.    Department  chairpersons  show  a  different  pattern  of 
results  with  gender  (male  and  female)  exhibiting  association  with 
state  education  agencies,  JTPA/PIC,  business  and  industry 
representatives,  and  advisory  boards  as  influential  organizations 
in  determining  curricula  and  instructional  approaches.  Similarly, 
significance  is  noted  in  the  relationship  of  institutional 
administrators,  department  chairs,  and  instructors  to  specific 
income  groups  (above  $25,000,  $10,000-15,000  and  less  than 
$10,000)  as  influential  individuals  in  the  determination  of 
instructional  approaches. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  between  student  population 
characteristics  and  instructional  delivery  variables  for 
administrative  official,  department  chairperson,  and  faculty 
subgrout  3  reveals  a  pattern  of  results  similar  to  that  exhibited 
for  the  educational  process  variables.    The  most  commonly  observed 
association  between  student  characteristics  and  instructional 
delivery  is  in  the  family  income  and  gender  categories  for  the 
faculty  subgroup  and  the  gender  and  race/ethnicity  categories  for 
the  department  chairperson  subgroup.    Exhibit  3-7  presents  an 
overview  of  significant  correlations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  clustering  in  the  race/ethnicity 
categories  for  correlations  descriptive  of  association  with 
departmental  chairperson  perceptions  of  policy  and  procedural 
changes  and  special  services  available  to  students  while 
clustering  occurs  for  faculty  in  the  gender  and  family  income 
categories,     it  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  ass"~*ation 
between  policy  and  procedure  changes,  special  services  available 
to  students,  and  percentage  of  the  student  population  that  is 
black  recorded  for  the  department  chairperson  group.    Finally,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  there  is  evidence  of  association  in 
the  relationship  between  grading  criteria  and  family  income  for 
the  faculty  subgroup. 

The  final  analysis  focuses  on  the  relatiorship  of  student 
population  characteristics  and  involvement  in  the  institution, 
among  department  chairperson,  faculty,  and  student  subgroups. 
With  the  exception  of  association  between  gender  (primarily  male) 
and  time  spent  outside  of  class  devoted  to  office  hours,  preparing 
instructional  materials,  counseling  students  about  career  plans 
and  personal  problems,  tutoring,  undertaking  research,  and  extra- 
curricular activities  for  the  faculty  subgroup,  there  is  virtually 
no  evidence  of  clustering  in  correlations  between  the  variables. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  student  participation  in  campus 
activities.    There  is  evidence  of  association  between  selected 
characteristics  (gender  and  family  income)  and  student  assessment 
of  campus  climate  (difficulty  of  coursework,  school  spirit  of 
student  body,  quality  of  library  facilities,  and  job  placement 
capacity  of  the  institution). 
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EXHIBIT  3-7 


CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  STUDENT  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
SELECTED  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY  VARIABLES 


Student  PopuLetlon  Characteristics 

Sends r 

Racfl/Ethnlcltv 

English 
Prof 1c, 

^=a«1lv 

Incosis 

M  F 

Aanri  can 

HUB  1    1  W»  1 1 

Indian 

Asian   Black  Hlsp. 

Whits  Oth. 

>25  15-25  10-15  <10 

rULicy  enu  procBuurBL 
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-Incrsased  conpletlon 

requi  reaents 

C 

C 

-competency  testing 

C 

C  C 

—entrance  reaul  resents 

c 

C 

-stiffened  grading 

standards 

c 

C 

-basic  8k1LLs  eephasle 

c 

C  C 

-course  requirements 

outside  prog  res 

c  c 

C 

-tougher  Instructor 

hiring  stenderde 

c 

C 

-eaphaslB  on  retention 

Be  re  tegiB8 

progress  cnerts 

F 

F  F 

naotery  c  nor  lb 

F  n/p 

c 
r 

p 

F 

— computer  record  ng 

L* 

— stanasrdizaa  wrlttsn 

tost  8 

F 

F 

C 

abanuaruiZBiJ  SKILLS 

pal  1  UllROlllcB  IfODbO 

C 

F 

C  F 

C 

-•nforasl  tsschsr 

judgmnts 

F 

F 

-teacher  constructed 

wrlttsn  tests 

C 

-tsschsr  const ructsd 

ski  Lie  performance 

tests 

C 

C  C 

-Judgwsnts  or  ratings 

by  employers 

C 

c 

SpedeL  eervicee 

received  by  etudente 

-deveLopmentaL  reeding 

C 

c 

c 

C 

F 

-deveLopientaL  Math 

c 

c 

C 

C 

C  F 

-pre-tech  courses 

F 

c 

C  C 

-Individualized 

counseling 

F  F 

c 

-tutoring 

F  F 

c 

C 

F 

F/C  F 

NOTE:     C=  Significant  correlation  (.OS)  departaant  chairperson  subgroup 
F  =  81gn1f1cent  correlation  (.OS]  faculty  subgroup 
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Relationship  of  governance  to  educational  process^ 
instructional  delivery,  and  institutional  involvement  variables. 
Governance  variables  refer  to  those  attributes  of  the 
administrative  and  decision-making  structure  in  postsecondary 
occupational  education  institutions  that  may  account  for  variation 
in  subgroup  perceptions  of  educational  process,  instructional 
delivery,  and  institutional  involvement  variables.    The  general 
pattern  of  influences  executed  by  the  five  variables  in  this 
category  (board  of  trustee  composition,  board  approval  for 
decisions,  involvement  of  parties  in  decision  making,  influence  in 
establishing  and  revising  curriculum,  and  influence  in  determining 
instructional  approaches)  when  examined  in  relationship  to  the 
educational  process  variables  is  mixed.    On  the  one  hand, 
association  is  noted  between  particular  governance  variables 
(number  of  individuals  on  the  college  governing  board)  and 
educational  process  variables  (instructional  goal  priorities 
related  to  training  for  specific  occupations,  general  career 
preparation,  and  job  placement)  for  administrative  official  and 
department  chairperson  subgroups.    On  the  other  hand,  the  patterns 
of  association  are  sporadic.    With  the  exception  of  relationships 
noted  between  (a)  number  of  individuals  on  the  governing  board  and 
assessment  of  influential  individuals  and  organizations 
establishing  and  revising  the  curriculum  and  (b)  ooard  approval 
required  for  discontinuation  of  a  course  offering  and  influential 
individuals  and  organization  in  curriculum  determination,  there  is 
no  discernible  pattern  of  relationships  involving  governance  and 
educational  process  variables  exhibited  by  department 
chairpersons. 

A  different  pattern  is  reflected  by  the  administrative 
official  subgroup.    Association  is  noted  between  the  following 
variables: 

o    Number  of  individuals  on  the  board  of  trustees  and 
influential  individuals  and  organizations  in 
curriculum  establishment  and  revision 


Number  of  board  members  elected  by  the  public  and 
influential  individuals  and  organizations  in 
curriculum  establishment  and  revision 

Number  of  individuals  on  the  college  governing 
board  and  individuals  and  groups  influential  in 
determining  instructional  approaches 

Number  of  members  elected  by  the  public  and 
individuals  and  groups  influential  in  determining 
instructional  approaches 

Board  approval  required  for  specific  actions  and 
state  education  administrative  agencies  as  an 
influential  organization  in  curriculum 
determination 
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o    Board  approval  required  for  specific  actions  and 
the  chief  administrative  official,  governing 
board,  JTPA/riC,  and  state  administrative  agencies 
as  influential  organizations  in  determining 
instructional  approaches 

o    Assessment  of  instructional  goal  priorities 
(prepare  students  to  be  competent  consumers, 
provide  training  for  occupational,  and  general 
career  preparation)  and  the  involvement  of  various 
parties  in  the  governance  of  the  institution 

o    influence  of  state  education  administrative 

agencies  and  JTPA/PIC  in  cur  iculum  determination 
and  the  involvement  of  various  parties  in  the 
governance  of  the  institution 

o    Influence  of  specific  individuals  and 

organizations  in  determining  instructional 
approaches  and  the  involvement  of  various  parties 
in  governance  of  the  institution 

Clustering  for  the  relationship  between  governance  variables 
and  educational  process  variables  for  the  administrative  official 
subgroup  is  particularly  pervasive.    Association  is  noted  for  each 
of  the  governance  variables — board  composition,  board  approval, 
parties  involved  in  governance,  individuals  and  organizations 
influential  in  establishing  and  revising  curricula,  and 
individuals  and  organizations  influential  in  determining 
instructional  approaches.    Compared  to  the  other  causal  variables 
in  this  study,  governance  would  appear  to  show  the  greatest 
evidence  of  patterning  in  association  with  educational  process 
Variables. 

When  the  focus  of  analysis  shifts  to  the  relationship  of 
governance  variables  to  the  instructional  delivery  variables,  the 
evidence  of  patterning  is  not  as  strong  as  observed  for  the 
educational  process  variables.    The  incidence  of  significance  for 
the  department  chairperson  subgroup  is  limited  to  isolated  cases 
in  the  relationship  between  parties  involved  in  governance  and 
competency-based  strategies,  special  services  available  to 
students,  and  policies  and  procedures  to  instruction.  Some 
evidence  to  indicate  that  association  between  board  approval 
required  for  discontinuation  of  a  course  offering  and 
instructional  delivery  variables  such  as  competency-based 
sfntegies  may  provide  important  information  to  faculty  and 
adm  nistrators  regarding  the  effects  of  board  roles  in 
gov  r nance  is  found. 

Inalysis  of  data  for  the  faculty  subgroup  reveals  more 
evide.    e  of  clustering  in  the  relationship  between  governance  and 
educational  process  variables.    Por  example,  association  is 
observed  in  a  number  of  instances  between  board  composition  (total 
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number  of  members,  members  appointed,  and  members  from  business 
and  industry)  and  competency-based  strategies,  special  services 
for  students,  types  of  questions  used  on  tests,  and  how  clasj  time 
is  spent.    A  powerful  relationship  is  noted  between  (a)  board 
composition  and  how  class  time  is  spent,   (b)  board  approval  and 
how  class  time  is  spent,  and  (c)  involvement  of  parties  in 
governance  and  how  class  time  is  spent.    Additionally,  there  is 
evidence  to  suggest  a  measure  of  association  between 
individualized  learning  activities  and  involvement  of  parties  in 
governance  as  well  as  special  tutorial  services  and  involvement  of 
parties  in  governance.    Finally,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
suggest  a  relationship  between  how  class  time  is  spent  (daily 
maintenance  activities,  instruction,  student  practice  of  skills, 
and  other  activities)  and  individuals  and  organizations  with 
actual  influence  in  determining  instructional  approaches. 

The  final  analysis  concerns  the  relationship  of  governance 
variables  to  involvement  in  the  institution  for  department 
chairperson,  faculty,  and  student  subgroups.    There  is  scattered 
evidence  of  association  for  the  department  chairperson  subgroup 
relative  to  these  variables.    The  data  suggest  a  relationship 
between  the  number  of  board  members  who  are  business 
representatives  and  hours  spent  outside  of  class  devoted  to 
preparing  instructional  periods,  counseling  students  about 
personal  problems  and  career  plans,  contacting  employers,  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  work  with  extra-institutional 
employers.    Association  is  also  noted  between  party  involvement  in 
specific  areas  of  governance  in  the  institution  and  hours  spent 
outside  of  class  devoted  to  particular  tasks—particularly  task 
work  focused  on  tutoring,  contacting  employers,  undertaking 
research,  and  work  outside  of  the  institution. 

The  evidence  concerning  association  between  the  governance 
variables  and  faculty  involvement  in  the  institution  is  non- 
existent, if  not  meager.    Examining  the  data,  it  is  difficult  to 
locate  patterning  or  clustering  in  the  correlations  presented  for 
each  of  the  faculty  involveruc/.t  variables — hours  spent  outside  of 
class  devoted  to  specific  tasks  and  assessment  of  the 
institutional  climate.    A  similar  pattern  is  noted  for  the  student 
subgroup,  although  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  a  relationship 
between  governance  and  assessment  of  the  institutional  climate. 
Specifically,  association  is  noted  between  student  assessment  of 
the  difficulty  of  coursework,  library  facilities,  and  equipment 
and  (a)  board  composition,  (b)  board  approval,   (c)  parties 
involved  in  governance,  and  (d)  individuals  and  groups  with  actual 
influence  on  determination  of  curricula  and  instructional 
approaches. 


Conclusion 

The  causal  model  estimated  in  this  paper  does  account  for 
association  between  variables  which  may  have  important 
implications  for  instructional  delivery  and  involvement  in 
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postsecondary  education.    For  extra-inst itution,  institutional 
student  population,  and  governance  variables  alike,  association  is 
the  result  of  a  complex  series  of  events  that  includes 
characteristics  of  the  service  region  in  which  the  institution  is 
located;  characteristics  of  the  institution  and  the  climate  it 
extends  to  participants  in  instructional  delivery; 
characteristics,  attitudes,  and  perceptions  of  subgroups  involved 
in  teaching  anfi  learning;  and  characteristics  of  the 
administrative  and  decision-making  structure  of  the  institution 
that  may  affect  instructional  delivery  and  involvement. 

Several  variables  in  the  model  exert  their  influence  in  a 
comparable  manner  for  administrative  official,  department 
chairperson,  and  faculty  subgroups.    The  relationship  of  extra- 
institutional  characteristics  such  as  race  and  ethnicity  of  the 
institution's  service  region  population  to  educational  process 
characteristics  such  as  instructional  goal  priorities  is  uniform 
across  all  subgroups.    This  may  be  evidence  of  alteration  in 
instructional  priorities  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a 
service  region  population  with  particular  characteristics. 
Similarly,  there  is  uniformity  across  groups  with  respect  to 
practices  and  procedures  employed  in  instructional  delivery 
(special  services  available  to  students)  when  viewed  in 
association  with  race/ethnicity  of  the  service  region  population. 
This  commonality  would  be  a  logical  outcome  of  widespread 
recognition  among  institutional  subgroups  of  a  need  to  provide 
special  services  and  approaches  to  instructional  delivery  to 
population  groups  with  special  needs. 

The  type  of  institution  contributes  to  the  association 
between  institutional  characteristics  and  individuals  and 
organizations  influential  in  determining  curricula  and  approaches 
to  instruction.    Likewise,  institutional  characteristics  such  as 
the  operating  budget  and  sources  of  revenue  (local,  state, 
federal,  Luition,  private  gifts  and  donations,  and  other)  evidence 
a  measure  of  association  with  selected  instructional  delivery 
variables  (competency-based  strategies,  special  services  for 
students,  and  how  class  time  is  spent). 

The  similarity  of  association  between  phenomena  exerted  by 
the  first  two  sets  of  variables  is  also  noted  for  student 
population  characteristics.    Association  is  observed  between 
gender  and  instructional  goal  priorities  as  well  as  between  family 
income  and  instructional  delivery  (competency-based  strategies  and 
special  services  received  by  students).    However,  it  is  in  the 
relationship  of  governance  to  educational  process  variables  that 
the  greatest  evidence  of  association  is  observed.  Pervasive 
influence  appears  to  exist  for  board  composition,  board  approval 
functions,  and  involvement  of  parties  in  governance  as  factors 
that  relate,  in  some  way,  to  instructional  goal  priorities  and 
individuals  and  organizations  that  have  influence  in  determination 
of  curricula  and  instructional  approaches.    The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  measures  of  association  between  governance  variables  and 
instructional  delivery  and  institutional  involvement  variables. 
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Even  with  sporadic  evidence  of  association  between  the 
variables  in  each  dimension  of  the  causal  model,  it  appears  that 
there  are  relationships  between  each  of  the  four  causal  variables 
and  education  process,  instructional  delivery,  and  institutional 
involvement,     it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  causal 
variables  do  have  some  influence  on  (a)  instructional  goal 
priorities,   (b)  the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  usrd  to 
deliver  instruction,  and  (c)  involvement  of  subgroups  in  the 
institution. 

It  is  similarly  apparent  that  the  nature  and  direction  of 
influence  cannot  be  determined  through  correlation  analysis. 
Therefore,  the  task  for  research  in  the  future  is  to  explore  in 
much  greater  depth  the  nature  of  association  among  forces  involved 
in  instructional  delivery  and  involvement  in  the  institution,  in 
particular,  analysis  should  be  undertaken  of  the  direction  and 
extent  of  influence  forthcoming  from  specific  factors  interacting 
with  specific  dimensions  of  instructional  delivery  and 
institutional  involvement  for  different  campus  subgroups. 
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CHAPTER  4 


AN  EXAMINATION  OP 
COMPETENCY-BASED  EDUCATION 

James  0.  Belcher 


The  1980s  have  marked  a  period  of  intense  national  debate 
over  the  quality  and  priorities  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  only  consensus  is  that  improvements  are  necessary. 
Particularly  worrisome  to  many  employers  has  been  an  apparent 
decline  in  the  quality  of  American  manufactured  goods  and  its 
companion  ill  of  declining  competitiveness  on  the  international 
market.     The  perception  is  that  improved,  more  efficient 
occupational  instruction  will  produce  better  workers.     Perhaps  the 
most  important  response  to  the  desire  to  improve  instruction  has 
been  made  by  the  proponents  of  competency-based  education  (CBE) . 

The  emergence  of  competency-based  education  has  been  called 
the  most  significant  development  in  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  since  the  passage  of  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  of  1917 
(WQnacott,  K-l,  1986).     The  basic  premise  of  CBE  is  quite 
appealing: 

Instead  of  time  being  the  constant  and  learning  the 
variable,  the  opposite  situation  is  preferable — learning 
should  be  the  constant  and  time  the  variable.     (p.  6) 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  implications  of  such  a  radical 
proposal  can  help  explain  the  controversy  that  it  has  generated. 
Responses  to  CBE  among  postsecondary  administrators  and 
instructors  have  ranged  from  assiduous  implementation  to  half- 
hearted endorsement  to  open  hostility.    During  the  past  several 
years,  an  array  of  products  has  been  developed  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  and  management  of  competency-based  programs.  The 
promotional  literature  presents  in  glowing  terms  the  impressive 
instructional,  economic,  and  sociological  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  CBE.     CBE  programs  that  function  successfully  have  been 
presented  as  models  for  emulation.    But  there  are  features  of  CBE 
programs  that  have  not  delivered  the  promised  benefits.  The 
administrative  disruptions  created  by  the  complex  implementation 
process  may  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  deter  an  institution 
from  converting  to  CBE.     Likewise,  for  instructors  who  may  hold 
suspicions  about  any  pedagogical  theory,  the  prospect  of  a  radical 
change  in  instructional  delivery  and  the  attendant  revamping  of 
materials  and  procedures  may  severely  prejudice  any  discussion  of 
the  topic.    Amid  the  confusion  it  is  apparent,  as  Wonacott  (1986) 
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has  noted,  that  the  situation  has  not  been  helped  by  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  research  base.     It  is  hoped  that  the  data  presented  in 
this  project  report  will  to  some  extent  alleviate  that  situation; 
if  CBE  does  produce  better  results  than  traditional  programs,  then 
empirical  data  should  offer  considerable  weight  to  the  claims  of 
its  proponents.     By  the  same  token,  if  there  are  aspects  of  CBE 
that  perform  less  well,  they  should  be  identified  and,  if 
po3Sible,  remedied. 


What  is  Competency-Based  Education? 

It  is  understandable  that  an  emerging  theory  of  educational 
delivery  such  as  CBE  should  engender  a  variety  of  duplicative  and 
overlapping  terms.     Norton  (1974)  indicates  that  all  of  the 
following  terms  and  acronyms  apply  to  programs  for  secondary  and 
postsecondary  students: 


o 

CBE— 

Competency-based  education 

o 

CHI- 

Competency-based instruction 

o 

PS!  — 

Performance-based  instruction 

o 

PBE — 

Performance-based  education 

o 

PBVE- 

-Performance-based  vocational  education 

o 

CBVE- 

-Competency-based  vocational  education 

o 

CBVI- 

-Competency-based  vocational  instruction  (p.  6) 

The  topic  is  made  more  nebulous  by  the  inexactitude  with  which  the 
various  CBE-related  terms  tend  to  be  used.     In  fact,  a  major 
problem  in  any  examination  of  CBE  lies  in  deciding  which  terms  to 
use  and  what  they  will  mean.     This  is  more  than  simply  an  issue  in 
semantics  because  whether  or  not  a  program  may  be  identified  as 
CBE  depends  largely  upon  the  set  of  definitions  used. 

Some  contributions  to  the  CBE  literature  draw  a  careful 
distinction  between  education  and  training.     Norton  (1987,  p.  1) 
identifies  education  as  the  larger,  long  term  effort  to  prepare 
individuals  w: th  the  "knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for 
successful  living  with  others,  the  environment,  and  culture  plus 
the  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  change;"  training  is  intended 
to  serve  the  more  specific  purpose  of  providing  individuals  with 
"the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  obtain,  maintain, 
and  advance  in  a  career  or  series  of  jobs;  usually  (focusing)  on 
core  or  job-specific  tasks."    Similar  views  of  the  purpose  of 
vocational  training  are  promoted  by  other  educational  entities, 
(e.g.,  State  of  Florida  1980,  p.  4)  but  they  are  by  no  means 
universally  shared  among  postsecondary  administrators  and 
instructors,  particularly  at  two-  and  four-year  institutions. 
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Despite  the  wording,  competency-based  education  is  a  matter 
of  training.    The  commonly  stated  goal  of  CBE  is  to  prepare  each 
student  to  qualify  for,  obtain,  and  keep  a  particular  job.  The 
actual  components  needed  to  constitute  a  CBE  program  are  a  matter 
of  opinion,  although  there  is  general  agreement  among  curriculum 
developers  that  the  components  may  be  divided  into  essential 
elements  and  facilitating  characteristics.    The  list  in  exhibit 
4-1,  compiled  by  Wonacott  (1986),  is  representative.     For  variant 
listings  of  CBE  program  components,  see  Blank  (1982),  Sorg  ct  al. 
(1984),  and  Norton  (1985,  LT-B-4  and  LT-B-5) .    Whether  any 
particular  program  qualifies  as  CBE  or  not,  then,  ultimately 
becomes  a  matter  of  self-designation — and  one  should  be  mindful 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  status  to  the  claim  that  an 
institution's  programs  are  competency  based. 

On  the  subject  of  installing  a  competency-based  program, 
Wonacott  (1986,  p.  10)  has  noted  that  "trying  to  move,  in  one 
step,  from  a  highly  conventional  program  to  one  that  includes  all 
the  essential  elements  and  facilitating  characteristics  of  CBE 
(may  have)  disastrous  results. "    Aversions,  reservations,  and 
misgivings  among  faculty  members  can  defeat  a  program  regardless 
of  its  potential  for  success  (Wonacott  1986).    He  recommends  that 
a  CBE  program  be  implemented  incrementally — one  step  at  a  time — 
over  a  period  of  three  to  five  years.    Therefore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  given  program  of  CBE  is  likely  to  be  found  in  an 
inchoate  state.    During  the  data  collection  phase  of  this  study, 
it  was  found  that  institutions  purporting  to  offer  CBE  typically 
did  not  meet  all  of  Wonacjtt's  "essential  elements."    in  fact,  it 
appeared  that  some  of  those  institutions  had  no  intentions  of  ever 
doing  so.    Finally,  a  very  large  percentage  of  institutions  in  the 
sample  reported  the  use  of  at  least  one  or  two  elements  of  CBE. 

The  reality  of  the  CBE  issue,  then,  *s  that  there  are  a  great 
many  postsecondary  occupational  programs  around  the  country  that 
have  incorporated  some  of  the  features  of  CBE  into  their 
curricula;  there  is  a  gradation  from  "completely"  CBE  to  "very 
little."    This  poses  formidable  problems  for  any  analyses  of 
competency-based  education  at  the  national  level.  However, 
indications  are  that  more  and  more  institutions  will  adopt 
elements  of  CBE  into  their  instructional  programs.     It  would 
certainly  be  prudent  at  this  stage  in  the  nationwide 
implementation  of  CBE  programs  to  examine  their  efficacy,  both  to 
determine  whether  they  are  actually  capable  of  rendering  the 
improved  results  so  ardently  claimed  by  their  proponents  and  to 
identify  and  remedy  shortcomings  or  other  problem  areas. 

A  caveat  from  Blank  (1982,  p.  23)  is  worth  noting  here. 
Earlier  studies  in  the  literature  have  compared  "conventional"  and 
"individualized"  methods  and  found  "no  significant  difference  in 
learning."    Blank  found  that  those  programs  identified  as 
individualized  typically  exhibited  "a  less  than  carefully  designed 
and  implemented  approach  to  the  individualized  method."  He 
concluded  that  "the  potential  benefits  of  competency-based 
training  will  not  be  realized  by  simply  writing  objectives  and 


EXHIBIT  4-1 
ESSENTIAL  AND  FACILITATING  ELEMENTS  OF  CBE 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS 

o    Competencies  to  be  achieved  are  rigorously  identif ied, 
verifiedr  and  made  public  in  advance  of  instruction. 

o    The  instructional  program  provides  for  the  individual 
development  and  evaluation  of  each  of  the  competencies 
specified, 

o  Assessment  of  the  competency  takes  the  student's  knowledge 
and  attitudes  into  account  but  requires  actual  performance 
of  the  competency  as  the  primary  source  of  evidence. 

o    Criteria  to  be  used  in  assessing  achievement  and  the 
conditions  under  which  achievement  will  be  assessed  are 
explicitly  stated  and  made  public  in  advance. 

o  Students  progress  through  the  instructional  program,  at 
their  own  best  rate,  by  demonstrating  the  attainment  of 
specified  competencies. 

FACILITATING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CBE--Instruct ional 

o    The  instructional  materials  used  are  keyed  to  the 
competencies  to  be  achieved. 

o  Environments  that  duplicate  or  simulate  the  work  place  are 
available  to  students  during  competency  development. 

o    Basic  knowledge  or  background  theory  is  learned  as  it  is 
needed  to  support  competency  development. 

o    Students  are  informed  about  the  traits  and  attitudes 
important  to  workers  in  the  occupation  and  are 
periodically  evaluated  regarding  their  attainment. 

o    Each  student  is  given  continual  and  detailed  feedback  on 
competency  development. 

o  A  variety  of  learning  styles  and  teaching  strategies  is 
provided  for. 

o    Students  with  appropriate  prerequisite  skills  and 

knowledge  may  bypass  instruction  on  competencies  already 
attained. 
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EXHIBIT  4-1— Continued 


FACILITATING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CBE~Administrative 

o    Program  completion  is  based  on  satisfactory  achievement  of 
all  specified  competencies. 

o    Jtudents  can  enter  and  exit  from  the  program  at  different 
time. 

o    Individual  student  records  are  maintained  and  reflect 
student  progress  at  any  given  point  in  time. 

o    Materials,  space,  and  equipment  are  available  when  needed 
by  students  and  instructors. 

o  The  record-keeping  system  permits  student  transfer  into 
and  out  of  the  program  without  requiring  duplication  of 
instruction  on  competencies  already  achieved. 

o    The  requirement  of  a  designated  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  is  removed  from  the  criteria  for  program 
completion. 

o    Records  of  competency  attainment  are  provided  to  students 
and  prospective  employers. 

o    Student  grades,  if  used,  reflect  the  level  of  competency 
achievement  attained. 

o    Credit,  if  awarded,  is  given  for  competencies  achieved  as 
a  result  of  instruction  and  for  demonstration  of 
previously  acquired  competencies. 

o    Student  fees  are  individually  assessed  and  are  based  on 
the  time  actually  spent  in  the  program  and  the 
instructional  resources  used. 

SOURCE:    Wonacott  1986,  pp.  7-9. 

video-taping  lectures  or  using  workbooks.  It  must  be  a  total 
systematic  effort  utilizing  all  of  the  critical  elements  of  a 
competency-based  program." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  determined  that  the 
best  strategy  would  be  to  approach  CBE  as  an  array  of  components. 
Postsecondary  occupational  programs  were  categorized  as  more, 
less,  or  not  competency-based  depending  upon  the  number  of 
essential  or  facilitating  elements  that  they  reported.  These 
programs  were  then  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sample  for 
comparison. 
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£fi£i — The  Approach/Avoidance  Factors 

The  basic  premise  of  CBE,  as  stated  earlier,  is  that  learning 
should  be  the  constant  and  time  the  variable.    The  appeal  of  such 
elegant  logic  is  great,  indeed.     If  learning  is  the  constant,  then 
it  follows  that  "almost  all  learners  can  learn  equally  well  if 
they  receive  the  kind  of  instruction  they  need"  (Wonacott,  p.  6). 
Or,  if  time  is  the  variable,  then  the  beginning  and  ending  dates 
of  instruction  are  variable,  and  so  on  into  the  corollaries  of 
CBE. 

In  the  real  world,  however,  elegant  logic  alone  rarely 
accomplishes  very  much.    The  dislocations  involved  in  phasing  in  a 
new  teaching  mode  with  new  instructional  materials?  and  new 
evaluation  procedures  are  considerable,  if  not  daunting.    A  number 
of  the  proponents  of  CBE  have  anticipated  many  of  these  problems 
and  have  formulated  answers  to  questions  that  may  be  raised  about 
CBE  as  part  of  their  effort  to  facilitate  the  installation  of 
viable  programs.    A  look  at  some  of  those  formulations  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acknowledged  strengths — and,  by  their 
notable  absence,  the  weaknesses — of  competency-based  programs. 
The  wording  of  these  statements  should  also  provide  some 
appreciation  for  the?  partisanship  espoused  by  the  promoters  of 
CBE. 

Blank  (1982)  offers  seven  principles  of  CB5  in  which  he 
emphasizes  student  acquisition  of  skills  and  de-emphasizes 
"student  differences  in  levels  of  mastery  of  a  task  (that)  are 
caused  primarily  by  errors  in  the  training  environment"  (p.  14). 
He  follows  with  a  debunking  of  15  competency-based  myths,  which 
are  dismissed  as  "Ridiculous!,"  "Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,"  "Absolutely  false,"  or  "Quite  the  opposite  is  true!"  (pp. 
16-18.)    Duenk  (1982),  in  his  comparison  of  traditional  vocational 
instruction  with  CBE,  embellishes  the  CBE  attributes  with  wording 
that  is  as  attractive  as  the  descriptions  of  traditional 
instruction  are  pejorative.    For  example,  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  traditional  education  are  referred  to  as  a 
"trap;"  student  interest  level  is  high  in  CBE,  it  is  asserted, 
because  students  may  select  from  a  variety  of  available  learning 
activities,  but  students  in  traditional  programs  exhibit  low 
interest  because  of  their  curtailed  choices;  and  students  in  CBE 
programs  "learn  to  perform  or  to  do  something"  whereas  students  in 
traditional  programs  "often  learn  about  something"  (p.  2).  The 
point  here  is  that  although  the  CBE  movement  is  supported  by 
persuasive  logic  and  an  ardent  rhetoric,  it  has  not  enjoyed  very 
much  affirmation  in  the  way  of  nationally  valid  statistical 
analysis. 

The  avoidance  factors  regarding  CBE  stem  from  two  main 
sources.    The  first  is  the  absence  of  empirical  proof  that  CBE 
works.    The  writer  of  this  paper  has  observed  CBE  programs  that 
appear  to  be  operating  superbly — as  well  as  CBE  programs  whose 
outcomes  appear  disappointing.    The  second  factor  is  the  intuitive 
knowledge  that  there  is  nothing  magical  about  correct  logic  and 
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well-developed  plans.    In  reality,  the  implementation  of  CBEf  as 
with  the  best  of  plans,  may  be  impaired  by  an  ineffectual  adminis- 
tration or  instructional  staff,  or  stifled  by  negative  local 
cultural  influences,  retarded  by  a  sluggish  economy,  or  hindered 
by  a  lack  of  productive  contact  with  employers.    These  factors  can 
account  for  much  of  the  professional  reluctance  to  implement  CBE 
programs.     It  would  be  useful  at  this  point  to  consider  some  of 
the  claims  made  in  support  of  CBE  and  place  them  in  the  context  of 
a  less-than-well-planned  world. 

Costs.     Blank  (1982,  p.  18)  asserts  that  competency-based 
programs  are  less  expensive  than  conventional  programs  "due  to 
lower  dropout  rates,  lower  failure  rates,  higher  average  dai'W 
attendance,   (and)  students  being  allowed  to  exit  early  and  then 
being  replaced  by  new  students  ..."    One  cost-saving  feature  of 
competency-based  programs  identified  by  administrators  and  in- 
structors during  the  data  collection  phase  of  this  project  was  the 
reduced  need  for  instructional  equipment.     Since  an  entire  class 
of  students  does  not  simultaneously  commence  instruction  on  any 
one  piece  of  equipment,   it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  one  of 
everything  for  everyone  in  the  program  to  use  at  the  same  time. 
But  data  collected  for  this  project  suggest  that  there  is  evidence 
of  CBE  programs  having  to  cut  costs  in  the  area  of  equipment  and 
facilities. 


Goals.     The  goal  of  CBE,  according  to  Blank  (1982,  p.  34), 
"is  to  meet  the  employment  goals  of  each  individual  trainee." 
Specifically,  this  means  employment  for  the  student.    Features  of 
CBE  such  as  open  entry/open  exit  and  compartmentalized  programs 
were  developed  expressly  to  help  meet  students'  needs  while 
causing  minimal  disruption  in  the  attainment  or  continuation  of 
employment  goals.     The  CBE  literature  is  unequivocal  about  this: 
"The  main  purpose  of  vocational  training  is  to  provide  every 
student  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  (s)he  needs  to  obtain  and 
keep  a  specific  job"  (State  of  Florida  1980,  p.  4);  the  goal  of 
competency-based  training  is  "preparation  of  the  trainee  for  work" 
(Norton  1987,  p.  4);  "It  makes  no  difference  how  much  each  student 
learns,  just  so  each  is  employable  in  a  job  or  job  category  which 
meets  their  interests,  abilities,  and  needs"   (Oen  1982,  p.  iii). 

The  competencies  themselves  that  are  acquired  by  trainees, 
writes  Blank  (p.  58),  are  "those  worthy  accomplishments  that  make 
the  employee  valuable  to  the  Pmployer  and  that  makes  the  employer 
valuable  to  the  customer  or  consumer."    This  would  lead  one  to 
expect  a  higher  degree  of  employer  satisfaction  with  the  alumni  of 
competency-based  programs. 

Student  attitudes.    During  the  course  of  the  data  collection 
for  this  project,  a  number  of  postsecondary  students  remarked  in 
interviews  that  the  freedom  of  self-paced  instruction  meant  that 
they  would  not  be  held  back  by  slower  students  or  intimidated  by 
more  advanced  students.     This  was  cited  as  a  particular  advantage 
in  programs  that  combined  adults  with  secondary  students.  A 
number  of  students  in  the  "nontraditional"  category — older,  handi- 
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capped,  single  parents,  reentry  women,  etc. — felt  that  open  entry/ 
open  exit  was  an  essential  condition  for  their  attendance  in  a 
program.     It  is  noteworthy  that  a  great  many  of  these  students 
frankly  expressed  no  intentions  of  completing  a  formal  program; 
they  had  come  into  the  program  for  the  short-term  purpose  of 
acquiring  one  or  a  few  specific  skills,  often  with  the  support  and 
encouragement,  of  their  employers. 

Individualized/personalized  instruction.    According  to  Sorg 
(1986,  p.  18),  individualized  instruction  means  that  "students  may 
take  any  number  of  routes  to  reach  the  same  goal :    achieving  an 
occupational  competency.   .  .  does  not  imply  simply  securing  a 
learning  package  and  working  in  isolation. "    The  term  "personal- 
ized instruction"  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  mode  of  learning, 
writes  Sorg,  as  it  does  to  a  student's  own  goals.     The  issue  here 
is  whether  the  benefits  of  individualized  instruction — being 
responsive  to  the  varying  needs  of  each  student — are  outweighed  by 
the  drawbacks,  the  difficulty  in  using  lecture  techniques,  and 
persistent  complaints  that  some  students  feel  isolated  or  aban- 
doned, as  was  reported  during  some  interviews.     Sorg  insists  that: 

there  may  be  many  occasions  when  [large-group  instruc- 
tion] is  beneficial  .  .   .  the  idea  of  having  a  small 
number  of  students  .   .  .  work  together  should  not  be 
neglected  in  CBE  programs,    (p.  18) 

Teacher  control  of  learning.     The  Curriculum  Delivery  System 
Project  of  Florida  State  University  (1980)  notes   .he  worry  of  some 
teachers: 

that  giving  students  more  responsibility  [for  managing 
their  rate  of  progress]  will  result  in  a  loss  of  teacher 
control  .  .  .  the  teacher  has,  after  all,  designed  the 
system  or  environment  in  which  students  must  operate; 
without  the  teacher  there  to  manage  the  overall  system, 
it  would  soon  cease  to  function.     (p.  xii) 

The  concern  persists,  nevertheless,  that  the  role  of  instructor  in 
self-paced  instruction  will  shrink  to  that  of  tutor  or  monitor 
and  perhaps  even  be  obviated  altogether.    Waul  (1987)  addresses 
instructors'  apprehensions  that  self-paced  learning  will  lead  to 
atrophy  of  student  interest  and  motivation;  see  his  description  of 
several  strategems  for  dealing  with  this  issue  in  the  context  of  a 
10-day  workshop  for  administrators  and  teachers  in  central 
Oklahoma. 

Administrative  duties.     Tangential  to  teacher  control  of  the 
learning  environment  are  administrative  duties  such  as  student 
evaluations  and  other  records  keeping — the  paperwork.    A  prevalent 
apprehension  among  instructors  whose  administration  is  considering 
transition  to  CBE  is  that  requirements  for  paperwork  will  expand 
beyond  anyone's  ability  to  deliver  (Sorg  1984). 
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Basic  skills;  special  needs.     There  is  some  concern  that 
matters  such  as  basic  skills  instruction  and  other  instruction 
required  by  special  needs  students  will  be  incompatible  with  what 
is  available  in  competency-based  programs.    The  features  of  CBE 
that  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  training  of  students  who  have 
special  needs  ought  to  encourage  the  enrollment  of  such 
individuals  in  CBE  programs.     However,  the  question  remains 
whether  CBE  programs  in  fact  do  attract  and  retain  more  special 
needs  students  than  do  conventional  programs. 


Findings  of  the  Postsecondary  Occupational 
Education  Delivery  Study 

Carrying  out  an  assessment  of  competency-based  education  is 
more  involved  than  simply  comparing  responses  from  the  CBE  pro- 
grams with  those  from  non-CBE,  or  traditional  programs.    As  was 
discussed  earlier,  competency-based  education  is  an  array  of 
instructional  materials,  devices,  and  techniques.    There  is  no 
universally  accepted  statement  defining  CBE.     Nor  is  there  any 
official  or  unofficial  roster  of  programs  or  schools  designated 
as  offering  competency-based  education.     Predictably,  the  question 
is  further  complicated  by  the  "bandwagon  effect"  of  institutions 
that  may  be  tempted  to  use  the  term  "competency-based  education" 
prematurely.     The  solution  to  the  problem  of  determining  what  to 
compare  for  analysis  lay  in  determining  an  objective  means  to 
identify  those  schools  in  the  sample  that  qualify  for  the 
designation  of  having  competency-based  programs. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  rating  system  was  set  up  by  which  the 
responses  for  each  department  or  program  chairperson  could  be 
scored,  points  being  given  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
chairpersons  indicated  the  existence  of  CBE  features  in  their 
program.     Exhibit  4-2  presents  the  portions  of  the  questionnaire 
that  were  used  in  the  rating  system.     Points  were  given  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 


16  Response  1 
Response  2 
Response  3 
Response  4 


17(b)  Yes 
(c)  Yes 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 
(k) 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


29(b)  Yes 


0  points 

1  point 

2  points 
10  points 

1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 
1  point 

10  points 
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EXHIBIT  4-2 

CHAIRPERSON  QUESTIONNAIRE :     SELECTED  QUESTIONS 


16. 


Are  individualized  learning  activities  and  experiences  an  integral  part  of 
your  program: 


17. 


29. 


[1]  No 

[2]    Yes.  when  dealing  with 
learning  basic  concepts/ 
theory 


[3]    Tes.  when  working  in  shop/ lab  on 

job  skill  development  practice 
[4]    Yes.  all  segments  of  program 


Which  of  the  following  competency-based  strategies  are  used  in  your 
program? 


(a) 


(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 

(f 

(8 
(h 

(i 

(j 
(k 


Our  particular  program  is  not  competency- 
based  and  we  do  not  use  these  competency- 
based  strategies 

Progress  charts 

Mastery  charts 

Computer  recording 

Standardized  written  tests 

Standardized  skills  performance  tests 

Informal  teacher  judgments 

Teacher  constructed  written  tests 

Teacher  constructed  skills  peformance  tests 

Judgments  or  ratings  by  employers 

Other  (Specify:   ) 


[9]   (Go  to  item  18) 


Yes 


No 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 


Over  the  past  two  years,  has  your  department/program  undertaken  any  of  the 
following  activities  or  policy  changes? 


Yes 

No 

a) 

Increased  completion  requirements 

[1] 

[2] 

b) 

Implemented  competency  testing  for  completion 

[1] 

[2] 

c) 

Increased  entrance  requirements  for  program 

[1] 

[2] 

d) 

Stiffened  grading  standards 

[1] 

[2] 

e) 

Explicitly  decided  to  increase  emphasis 

on  basic  skills 

[1] 

[2] 

f) 

Added  requirements  for  courses  outside 

your  department/program 

[1] 

[2] 

8) 

Stiffened  hiring  standards  fot  instructors/ 

faculty 

[1] 

[2] 

h) 

Placed  special  emphasis  on  retention  of 

special  needs  students 

[1] 

[2] 
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Institutional  programs  that  scored  zero  to  nine  points  form  the 
largest  group;  the  questionnaires  from  321  chairpersons  were 
placed  ioto  this  low/non-CBE  group.     The  programs  that  scored  10 
to  19  points  were  placed  into  the  mid-range  group  of  218  programs. 
The  66  programs  that  scored  20  to  29  points  were  placed  into  the 
competency-based  education  group.     It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  whenever  possible,  two  programs  were  surveyed  at  each 
institution.     In  several  instances,  one  CBE  program  at  a  school 
may  have  scored  higher  or  lower  than  the  other  program— which  may 
have  been  placed  into  the  mid-range  or  low/non-CBE  group. 

Another  factor  that  limited  the  number  of  programs  in  the  CBE 
group  is  the  relative  inflexibility  of  four-year  institutions  in 
matters  of  duration  of  courses,  student  entry  into  a  program,  and 
grading.     To  be  sure,  a  few  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
have  adopted  competency-based  instruction  in  some  occupational 
courses,  but  the  reconciliation  of  open  entry/open  exit  versus 
traditional  qu*    nrs  or  semesters,  or  the  determination  of  credits 
to  be  awarded  u^on  the  acquisition  of  a  series  of  prgressive 
competencies  earned  at  a  four-year  school  have  proved  to  be  major 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  adoption  of  CBE  in  those  schools.     Of  the 
66  programs  that  scored  in  the  "CBE  range"  (20+  points) ,  four  were 
located  at  four-year  institutions.     Of  the  others,  28  were  located 
at  type  1  institutions  (degree-granting  community  and  junior 
colleges)  and  32  were  located  at  type  2  institutions  (technical 
institutes).     The  result  is  that  the  selection  process  yielded  two 
distinct  groups— non-CBE  and  CBE  programs— the  questionnaire 
responses  from  which  might  be  compared  and  contrasted.  The 
responses  from  the  mid-range  of  218  programs  have  been  excluded 
from  the  analysis. 

In  the  comparison  of  responses  form  the  CBE  and  non-CBE  (or 
traditional  educational  program)  groups,  the  following  topics  have 
been  addressed:     (1)  program  completion,   (2)  educational  goals, 
(3)  factors  that  influence  the  delivery  of  instruction,  (4) 
special  services,    (5)  administrative/policy  changes,  and  (6) 
factors  that  influence  salary  determination. 


Program  Completion 

One  of  the  central  goals  of  competency-based  instruction  is 
to  better  accommodate  the  individual  needs  of  students, 
particularly  in  an  effort  to  raise  rates  of  student  completion  of 
programs.     In  order  to  compare  estimated  completion  rates,  program 
chairpersons  were  asked  to  write  in  a  number  in  response  to 
Question  11:     "if  100  students  began  your  program,  how  many  would 
you  estimate  to — 

a)  Complete  the  program  in  the  minimal  possible  time? 

b)  Complete  the  program,  but  in  longer  than  the  minimal 
possible  time? 
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c)  Leave  the  program  at  your  initiative  (Failing  grades, 
advised  to  leave,  etc.)? 

d)  Leave  the  program  for  other  reasons  (Took  a  job, 
transferred  to  another  program  or  institution,  etc.)? 

Summary  data  from  the  responses  to  part  a)  of  this  question  are 
provided  in  exhibit  4-3. 


EXHIBIT  4-3 


EXPECTED  COMPLETION  RATES     N  MINIMAL  POSSIBLE  TIME 


Percentage  of  Students  Expected  by 
Chairpersons  to  Complete  in  Minimal  Time 

Type  of  Program 

0-20%        21-50%        51-70%  71-100% 

CBE 

Traditional 

23%           26               21  30 
32%            28                20  20 

It  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  30  percent  of  the 
chairpersons  in  CBE  programs  expect  most  or  all  (71  to  100 
percent)  of  students  to  finish  in  minimal  time.     Only  20  percent 
of  the  chairs  in  traditional  programs  have  the  same  expectation; 
in  a  neat  reversal,  32  percent  of  them  think  that  only  20  percent 
or  fewer  students  will  finish  in  minimal  time.     One  should  keep  in 
mind  that  these  data  do  not  represent  documented  outcomes,  but 
rather  percepti:ns. 

These  data  seem  to  support  the  contention  that  CBE  does 
facilitate  the  early  completion  of  programs  by  students.  Features 
such  as  self-paced  learning  and  open  entry/ open  exit  probably  pffcy  . 
an  important  role.     The  benefits  derived  from  early  completion  V? 
would  include  a  more  efficient  expenditure  of  time  and  money  by  i 
students;  there  is  also  evidence,  presented  later  in  this  paper, 
that  these  facilitating  features  more  successfully  accommodate 
special  needs  students,  thereby  allowing  them  to  finish  a  program 
or  even  finish  early. 

Exhibit  4-4  provides  summary  data  for  part  b)  ol  question  11, 
i.e.,  delayed  completion.     As  in  the  previous  question, 
respondents  could  select  any  number  from  1  to  100  in  their 
answers.     Again,  the  figures  show  a  significant  difference  between 
the  expectations  of  chairpersons  in  CBE  programs  and  those  in 
traditional  programs.     The  percentage  categories  were  much  lower 
than  for  part  a),  which  suggests  that  chairpersons  in  general  do 
not  expect  large  numbers  of  students  to  have  longer  than  minimal 
time  completions.     Still,  32  percent  of  the  chairpersons  in 
competency-based  programs  thought  that  16  percent  or  more  of  their 
students  would  take  longer  than  minimal  time  to  finish  their 
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EXHIBIT  4-4 
EXPECTED  DELAYED  COMPLETION  RATES 


Percentage  of  Students  Exnected  by 
Chairpersons  to  Have  Delayed  Completion 

Type  of  Program 

0-5%        6-15%          16-25%  26+% 

CBE 

Traditional 

29%           39               18  14 
26%           30              20  24 

As  in  the  previous  questionf  respondents  could  select  any 
number  from  1  to  100  in  their  answers.    Again,  the  figures  show  a 
significant  difference  between  the  expectations  of  chairpersons  in 
CBE  programs  and  those  in  traditional  programs.    The  percentage 
categories  were  much  lower  than  for  part  a),  which  suggests  that 
chairpersons  in  general  do  not  expect  large  numbers  of  students  to 
have  longer  than  minimal  time  completions.     Still,  32  percent  of 
the  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  thought  that  16 
percent  or  more  of  their  students  would  take  longer  than  minimal 
time  to  finish  their  programs.    This  is  compared  to  44  pecent  of 
the  chairs  in  traditional  programs  who  think  that  16  percent  or 
more  of  their  students  will  take  longer  to  finish.    These  data  may 
be  viewed  as  a  mirror  image  corroboration  of  the  responses  to  part 
a),  that  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  expect  tleir 
students  to  finish  earlier  than  students  do  in  traditional 
programs. 

Exhibit  4-5  provides  summary  data  about  noncompletion  rates 
for  reasons  that  are  under  program  control.    Responses  from  the 
chairpersons  of  traditional  programs  were  evenly  spread  over  the 
four  response  categories.    Responses  from  the  CBE  were  not.  Only 
15  percent  of  the  chairpersons  expected  to  initiate  leaving  for 
fewer  than  four  percent  of  students,  whereas  42  percent  of  them 
expected  to  ask  between  four  and  six  percent  of  students  to  leave. 


EXHIBIT  4-5 

EXPECTED  NONCOMPLETION  RATES  DUE  TO  PROGRAM  INITIATIVE 


Percentage  of  Students  Expected  to 
Leave  at  Chairperson's  Initiative 

Type  of  Program 

0-3%         4-6%           7-13%  14+% 

CBE 

Traditional 

15%           42               21  21 
26%           22               25  26 
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Educational  Goals 


The  first  section  of  this  paper  presented  an  overview  of  the 
generally  accepted  constituents  of  a  competency-based  program.  It 
might  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  although  the  means  may 
differ,  the  goals  of  competency-based  and  traditional  occupational 
education  coincide.     However,  the  data  collected  for  this  survey 
indicate  that  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  respondents  in  the  value  they  place  upon  attaining 
certain  goals.     In  question  23,  chairpersons  were  asked  to  respond 
with  "Very  Important,"     "Important,"  "Not  Too  Important,"  or  "Not 
at  All  Important"  to  each  of  the  following  goals  for  their 
departments: 

a)  Prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens 

b)  Develop  basic  skills 

c)  Develop  students'  abilities  to  solve  problems  and  think 
critically 

d)  Prepare  students  to  be  competent  consumers 

e)  Prepare  students  for  further  schooling 

f)  Provide  in-school  training  for  specific  occupations 

g)  Give  students  a  broad,  general  career  preparation 
background 

Exhibit  4-6  compares  summary  data  for  the  CBE  and  traditional 
programs.     The  results  are  striking  here.     The  competency-based 
program  chairpersons  by  a  two-to-one  ratio  indicated  that 
"preparing  students  to  become  good  citizens"  is  "Very  Important" 
by  a  wide  margin,  36  percent  to  19  percent.     The  same  ratio  in 
reverse  holds  for  the  "Not  Too  Important"  choice.  The 
literature  does  not  claim  that  the  completers  of  competency-based 
programs  shall  become  better  citizens,  yet  the  data  seem  to 
indicate  that  good  citizenship  is  a  widespread  emphasis  among 
the  program  chairpersons.     In  accounting  for  these  results,  one 
may  suppose  that  the  reasoning  goes  as  follows:     efficiently  and 
effectively  trained  students  make  better  employees,  who  in  turn 
make  better  citizens. 

As  might  be  expected,  other  goals  from  the  list  provided 
above  were  thought  to  be  more  important  than  preparation  for 
citizenship.     In  exhibit  4-7,  responses  to  the  development  of 
basic  skills  as  a  goal  are  summarized.     If  there  were  a  few 
chairpersons  who  thought  that  developing  citizenship  was 
unimportant,  fewer  yet  felt  that  way  about  this  "high  visibility" 
issue  of  developing  students'  basic  skills.    Virtually  all 
respondents  indicated  that  they  attached  some  degree  of  importance 
to  basic  skills.    Where  they  chose  to  place  their  emphasis, 
however,  was  telling,  in  that  three-quarters  of  the  chairs  of 
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EXHIBIT  4-6 
EMPHASIS  ON  PREPARING  GOOD  CITIZENS 


Degree  of  Importance 

Very 

Not  too 

Not  at 

Type  of  Program 

Important 

Important  Important 

all 

Compe  t  ency- Ba  s  ed 

36% 

52  12 

2 

Traditional 

19% 

57  23 

2 

EXHIBIT  4-7 
EMPHASIf  ON  DEVELOPING  BASIC  SKILLS 


Degree  of  Importance 

Very 

Not  too 

Not  at 

Type  of  Program 

Important 

Important  Important 

all 

Compe  t  ency- Ba  s ed 

74% 

24  2 

0 

Traditional 

64% 



32  4 

0 

competency-based  programs  marked  "Very  Important, "  whereas  only 
two-thirds  of  the  choirs  from  traditional  programs  did  so. 

One  may  hypothesize  that  one  of  the  components  of  competency- 
based  education — the  progressive,  incremental  nature  of  the 
instruction — is  responsible  for  this  heightened  emphasis  on  basic 
skills.     If  predetermined  and  explicit  competencies  are  to  be 
gained  during  the  term  of  instruction,   then  students  must  begin 
with  a  standardized  foundation  of  skills.     Other  data  collected 
for  this  survey  indicate  a  greater  emphasis  on  job  placement  at 
competency-based  programs.     From  this,   it  would  follow  that 
students  who  have  proceeded  through  their  acquisition  of 
competencies  from  a  solid  grounding  in  basic  reading  and 
computational  skills  ought  to  become  more  employable  job 
candidates. 

Part  d)  of  question  23  asked  whether  it  were  important  for 
occupational  programs  to  prepare  students  to  become  "competent 
consumers. "    Interestingly,  the  chairpersons  from  competency-based 
programs  were  twice  as  likely  to  answer  that  it  was  "Very 
Important"  to  do  so — 17  percent  of  them — versus  7  percent  of  their 
counterparts  in  traditional  programs.     Competent  consumerism  is 
not  discussed  in  the  professional  literature  of  CBE.  Proponents 
of  CBE  do  prefer  to  describe  their  mothod  as  a  step  forward  in  the 
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evolution  of  education  theory,  leaving  one  to  wonder  if  that 
involves  a  greater  interest  in  consumer  progressiveness. 


EXHIBIT  4-8 


IMPORTANCE  OF  IN-SCH00L  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 


Degree  of  Importance 


Type  of  Program 


Very  Not  too 

Important    Important  Important 


Not  at 
all 


Competency-Based 
Traditional 


76% 
57% 


23 
30 


1 
11 


0 
2 


Respondents  from  both  competency-based  and  traditional 
programs  indicated  that  providing  inschool,  specific  occupational 
training  was  important ,  76  percent  of  the  CBE  programs  seeing  it 
as  "Very  Important"  and  57  percent  of  the  traditional  programs 
agreeing.     These  data  fit  in  with  the  heightened  emphasis  on 
employability  and  placement  that  seems  to  characterize  competency- 
based  programs. 

Exhibit  4-9  presents  data  concerning  the  goal  of  placing 
students  after  program  completion.     This  is  one  of  the  most 
telling  results  of  the  examination  of  competency-based  education 
in  postsecondary  schools.     Roughly  half  again  as  many  chairpersons 
from  competency-based  programs  indicated  that  student  placement 
was  "Very  Important, 11  leaving  little  doubt  about  the  difference  in 
emphases  between  the  two  instructional  approaches.    At  the  other 
end  of  the  chart ,  one  sees  that  a  minimal  5  percent  of  the 
respondents  from  CBE  answered  "Not  Too  Importint, "  compared  with 
16  percent  in  traditional  programs.     At  a  tj  ae  when  there  exists 
no  generalized  national  policy  directing  student  placement  in 
programs  that,  after  all,  exist  to  provide  occupational 
instruction,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  CBE  that  there  is  a  heightened 
emphasis  on  finding  jobs  for  students  who  have  paid  to  learn  job 
skillo.    What  is  not  known  is  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
placement  for  all  postsecondary  students;  accurate  placement  data 
are  difficult  to  collect  because  of  the  lack  of  consensus  in 
terminology  and  objectives,  widely  varying  responsibilities  (or 
lack  thereof)  for  reporting  outcomes,  difficulty  or  absence  of 
conducting  follow-up,  the  reality  of  large  numbers  of  students 
whose  educational  goals  never  included  completing  their  program, 
and  so  forth.    Anecdotal  data  gathered  during  interviews  suggests 
that,  very  often,  it  is  the  instructor  who  voluntarily  accepts 
sole  responsibility  for  placement  activities.    This  spirit  of 
responsibility  appears  to  be  less  an  inherent  feature  of  CBE  than 
it  is  another  aspect  of  the  sense  that  persons  involved  in  CBE  are 
simply  more  progressive  toward  the  goal  of  employment. 
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EXHIBIT  4-9 
JOB  PLACEMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 


Degree  of  Importance 

Very 

Not  too 

Not  at 

Type  of  Program 

Important 

Important  Important 

all 

Competency-Based 

69% 

26  5 

0 

Traditional 

46% 

36  16 

2 

There  was  less  disagreement  among  chairpersons  in  the  two 
programs  over  the  remaining  parts  of  this  question.     Ninety- seven 
percent  of  all  respondents  rated  as  "Very  Important"  or 
"Important11    developing  students'  abilities  to  solve  problems  and 
think  critically.     The  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs 
were  slightly  more  likely  to  select  "Very  Important,"  but  this  was 
not  a  statistically  significant  difference. 

On  the  matter  of  preparing  students  for  further  schooling, 
the  traditional  program  chairs  indicated  that  this  was  slightly 
more  of  a  priority  than  did  the  CBE  schools  (49  percent  versus  44 
percent) .  In  light  of  the  evidence  cited  that  competency-based 
programs  emphasize  placement  in  employment  after  training,  it  is 
reasonable  to  find  less  than  average  emphasis  on  placement  into 
further  education. 

Chairpersons  in  '   aditional  programs  were  just  a  bit  more 
likely  to  indicate  that  giving  students  a  broad,  general  career 
preparation  background  was  either  "Very  Important"  or  "Important" 
than  was  the  competency-based  group.     Furthermore,  the  competency- 
based  chairs  selected  "Not  Too  Important"  by  two- to-one  over 
traditional  chairs  (29  percent  versus  15  percent) .  The 
implication  seems  to  be  that  CBE  is  somewhat  more  narrowly  focused 
upon  training  students  and  then  placing  them  into  jobs. 

Factors  Influencing  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  survey  data  as  discussed  thus  far  provide  evidence  that 
CBE  is  indeed  meeting  many  of  the  claims  of  its  proponents.  In 
the  area  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  however,  responses  from 
chairpersons  point  to  one  area  where  the  real  world  performance  of 
CBE  has  fallen  behind  that  of  traditional  programs.    Question  24 
asks,   "Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  factors 
in  terms  of  their  influence  on  curriculum  and  instruction  at  your 
institution?"    Respondents  were  a«lced  to  indicate  whether  they 
"strongly  disagree,"  "disagree,"  "have  no  opinion,"  "agree,"  or 
"strongly  agree."    There  is  little  significant  variation  among  the 
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EXHIBIT  4-10 
INSTRUCTION  RESTRICTED  BY  EQUIPMENT/ FACILITIES 


Degree  of  Importance 


Type  of  Program 


Strongly  No  Strongly 

Disagree    Disagree    Opinion    Agree  Agree 


Competency- Based 
Traditional 


12% 
12% 


17 
29 


6 
5 


35 
38 


30 
16 


chairpersons1  responses  except  for  two  areas  that  may  indicate 
shortcomings  in  translating  CBE  from  ideal  to  reality. 

Part  c)  of  question  24  asked  chairpersons  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  they  agreed  that  "Outdated  facilities  or  equipment  restrict 
curriculum  offerings  or  instructional  content."    Response  data  are 
given  in  exhibit  4-10.     The  fact  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
chairpersons  from  competency-based  programs  "strongly  agree"  with 
the  statement  indicates  that  there  exists  a  considerable  problem 
in  maintaining  an  up-to-date  instructional  environment  there;  only 
half  as  many  (16  percent)  respondents  from  traditional  programs 
strongly  agreed.     Further  evidence  emerges  among  those 
chairpersons  who  disagreed  with  the  statement;  29  percent  of  those 
in  traditional  programs  did  not  agree  that  instruction  was 
hindered  by  outdated  equipment  and  facilities,  whereas  only  17 
perceni  of  chairs  in  competency-based  programs  disagreed. 

The  implications  of  these  data  are  important  to  any 
discussion  of  CBE.     One  of  the  recurring  criticisms  of  CBE  is  that 
it  is  expensive  to  install  and  operate.     Proponents  argue  that  it 
is  not  really  more  expensive,  citing  the  cost-saving'  factors 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper.     Since  salaries  and  maintenance 
costs  are  fixed,  and  start-up  costs  for  a  competency-based  program 
do  involve  additional  funds  to  be  spent  for  such  items  as  the 
DACUM  process,  design  of  new  syllabi  and  examinations,  redesigning 
administrative  procedures,  and  development  of  other  teaching 
materials  such  as  computerized  and  videotaped  instructional 
packages,  then  it  would  appear  that  program  administrators  are 
installing  their  competency-based  programs  at  the  expense  of  the 
currentness  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

A  second  (and  possibly  noncommittant)  explanation  for  the  CBE 
chairpersons1  reservations  about  the  currentness  of  their 
equipment  may  be  a  product  of  the  heightened  emphasis  on  placement 
that  characterizes  CBE.     Successful  placement  would  undoubtedly  be 
facilitated  by  training  that  included  the  most  current  equipment 
available.    Anything  less  than  that  could  contribute  to  a 
perception  that  placement  will  suffer  because  equipment  and 
facilities  are  not  the  very  latest. 
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In  exhibit  4-11 ,  data  are  presented  concerning  the  statement 
that  student  discipline  in  the  institution  restricts  instruction. 
The  chairpersons  in  competency -based  programs  were  almost  twice  as 
likely  to  agree  or  strongly  agree  with  this  statement  (28  percent) 
as  were  the  traditional  program  respondents  (15  percent).  In 
contrast,  76  percent  of  the  chairpersons  in  traditional  programs 
disagreed  with  the  statement,  compared  to  60  percent  of  the 
competency-based  program  chairs  who  disagreed.     These  figures 
indicate  that  th6re  is  a  greater  perception  of  discipline  as  a 
problem  in  the  CBE  programs.     It  seems  relevant  here  to  note  that 


EXHIBIT  4-11 
INSTRUCTION  RESTRICTED  BY  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 


Agreement/Disagreement  with  Statement 

Type  of  Program 

Strongly                         No  Strongly 
Disagree    Disagree    Opinion    Agree  Agree 

Competency-Based 
Traditional 

23%            38             11             24  4 
35%            41               9             14  1 

one  of  the  frequently  stated  aversions  to  implementing  CBE  is  that 
instructors  fear  the  loss  of  control  in  the  classroom.  Proponents 
of  CBE  have  argued  that  the  traditional  lecture  contributes  to 
student  boredom,  which  engenders  discipline  problems;  they  promote 
CBE  as  a  means  to  involve  students  more  directly  with  the 
instructor  in  one-to-one  situations,  and  this  personal  attention 
is  supposed  to  reduce  discipline  problems. 

The  CBE-related  alternative  to  the  lecture — self-paced, 
individualized  instruction — in  practice  means  that  students  spend 
most  of  their  instructional  time  unsupervised.     Therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  many  instructors'  fears  of  losing  control  in  the 
classroom  under  CBE  are  indeed  justifiable.     It  is  probable  that 
proponents  of  CBE  have  been  simplistic  in  citing  the  lecture  as  a 
detriment  to  effective  instruction.    The  preference  is  to  portray 
the  lecture  as  inherently  boring  and  inefficient.     Since  self- 
paced  instruction  allows  students  to  accept  responsibility  for 
their  own  expenditure  of  instructional  time,  and,  theoretically, 
the  instructor  is  available  when  needed,  student  morale  is  boosted 
and  discipline  problems  should  wither  away.     However,  anecdotal 
data  collected  on  site  visits  for  this  project  include  statements 
from  students  in  competency-based  programs  who  strongly  wished 
that  lectures  could  be  used  in  class.     It  seemed  very  wasteful  to 
them  for  the  instructor  to  spend  considerable  amounts  of  class 
time  apart  from  the  one-on-one  sessions  in  order  to  present 
theoretical  or  generalizable  information  individually  to  each 
student,  one  at  a  time.     Several  comments  were  received  along  the 
lines  of,  "If  she/he  could  just  get  us  all  together,  she/he  could 
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get  the  information  to  us  in  one  hour  instead  of  in  16  hours  (the 
number  of  students  in  the  course) 


Special  Services  for  Students 

Question  28  of  the  survey  asked  "What  percentage  of  your 
students  receive  the  following  special  services?":  a) 
developmental  instruction,  basic  reading,  b)  developmental 
instruction,  basic  math,  c)  pre-tech  courses,  d)  more 
individualized  and  intensive  counseling  and  follow- through  from 
departmental  staff,  e)  special  tutorial  and/or  related  types  of 
assistance  (e.g.,  peer  tutoring).     The  responses  from  the 
chairpersons  in  CBE  programs  differed  significantly  from  the 
traditional  programs  in  two  instances — individualized  counseling 
and  special  tutorial.    Data  for  these  categories  are  given  in 
exhibit  4-12  and  4-13,  respectively. 


EXHIBIT  4-12 
STUDENTS  RECEIVING  INDIVIDUALIZED  COUNSELING 


Estimated 

Percentage  of  Student 

Receiving 

Individualized  Counseling 

Type  of  Program 

1-5% 

6  -  25%  26+% 

Competency-Based 

11% 

65  24 

Traditional 

17% 

71  12 

EXHIBIT  4-13 
STUDENTS  RECEIVING  SPECIAL  TUTORIAL  ASSISTANCE 


-ERIC 


Estimated 

Percentage  of  Student 

Receiving 

Special  Tutorial  Assistance 

Type  of  Program 

1-5% 

6  -  25%  26+% 

Competency-Ba^ed 

17% 

67  16 

Traditional 

22% 

71  7 

The  respondents  from  competency-based  programs  were  twice  as 
likely  as  those  from  traditional  programs  to  estimate  that  a 
quarter  or  more  of  their  students  will  receive  more  individualized 
counseling  and  follow  through.     This  is  not  surprising  and  i* 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  particular  benefits  of  individualized 
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instruction  as  made  available  in  competency-based  programs.  At 

with  students  in  one-to-one  situations.     The  opportunity  to 
discuss  career-related  or  personal  matters  in  addition  to 
instructional  matters  would  occur  naturally  in  these  situations. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  area  of 
special  tutorial  assistance  between  the  responses  from  competency- 
based  and  traditional  chairs.     However,   the  chairpersons  in 
competency-based  programs  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  estimate 
that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  students  receive  special  tutorial 
assistance;  16  percent  of  them  made  that  estimate,  compared  with 
only  7  percent  of  the  chairs  from  traditional  programs.  One 
interesting  reflection  about  these  data  is  that  there  is  not  much 
more  peer  tutoring  taking  place  in  the  CBE  programs.     In  fact, 
these  responses  suggest  that  students  in  CBE  programs  are  indeed 
more  isolated  than  in  traditional  programs — a  claim  often  leveled 
by  critics  of  CBE.     Students  in  lecture  and  seminar  situations 
have  the  opportunity  to  interact,   trade  views,  or  offer  guidance; 
they  may  even  be  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  instructor.  The 
sacrifice  of  class  lectures  eliminates  the  opportunities  for 
seminar-type  interactions.     Since  students  in  competency-based 
classes  lose  this  opportunity  for  assistance  from  peers,   they  may 
feel  more  autonomoua,   if  not  isolated. 


Changes  in  Administration/Policy 

Question  29  asked  chairpersons  "Over  the  past  two  years,  has 
your  department/program  undertaken  any  of  the  following 
activities."     In  four  of  the  eight  sub-parts  to  this  question, 
responses  from  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  differed 
significantly  from  their  counterparts  in  traditional  programs. 
Those  sub-parts  are  a)  increased  completion  requirements,  d) 
stiffened  grading  standards,  e)  explicitly  decided  to  increase 
emphasis  on  basic  skills,  and  h)  placed  special  emphasis  on 
retention  of  special  needs  students. 

The  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  were  far  more 
likely  to  answer  "yes"  to  the  increased  completion  requirements 
part  of  question  29  than  were  the  other  chairpersons,  by  a  rate  of 
61  percent  versus  37  percent  (see  exhibit  4-14).     The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  the  implementation  of  CBE  provides  ample 
opportunity  to  also  implement  any  other  completion  requirements  or 
other  curricular  changes  that  may  have  been  under  consideration. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  implementation  of  CBE  features  into  a 
program  may  in  and  of  itself  be  perceived  as  a  "program 
improvement,"  more  so  perhaps  among  program  chairpersons  than 
among  instructors. 

Exhibit  4-15  examines  response  to  the  grading  standards 
policy.     The  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  were 
clearly  more  likely  to  answer  "yes"  than  were  the  traditional 
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chairs — 40  percent  in  CBE,  28  percent  in  traditional  programs. 
Although  the  deviations  are  less  striking  here  than  in  part  a),  it 
is  similarly  probably  that  the  features  associated  with 
implementing  a  competency  based  pj.oyx.aiu  may  in  and  of  themselves 
be  perceived  to  amount  to  a  stiffening  of  grading  standards.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  emphasis  on  placement  in  CBE  has  led  to 
the  raising  of  some  program  completion  standards. 


EXHIBIT  4-14 
COMPLETION  REP UI R EMENTS  INCREASED 


Have  Completion  Requirements  Been 
Raised  in  the  Past  Two  Years? 

Type  of  Program 

Yes  No 

Competency-Based 
Traditional 

61%  39 
37%  63 

EXHIBIT  4-15 

GRADING  STANDARDS  STIFFENED 

Have  Grading  Standards  Been  Stiffened 
in  the  Past  Two  Years? 

Type'  of  Program 

Yes  No 

Competency-Based 
Traditional 

40%  60 
28%  72 

The  data  in  exhibit  4-16  show  a  large  difference  in  the 
perception  of  the  value  of  emphasizing  students'  basic  skills  at 
competency-based  programs  and  traditional  programs;  with  67 
percent  of  the  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  answering 
"yes"  to  part  e)  of  the  question;  the  41  percent  of  the 
chairpersons  in  traditional  programs  who  answered  "yes"  are  quite 
small  in  comparison.     As  noted  earlier,  the  emphasis  on  successful 
student  placement  into  jobs  that  characterizes  CBE  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  possession  of  basic  verbal, 
computational,  and  employabili ty  skills  is  fundamental  to  the 
desired  outcome  for  students.     These  responses  ftrom  traditional 
programs  may  cause  one  to  wonder  whether  occupational  instruction 
tends  to  be  seen  by  many  in  those  programs  as  ends  in  themselves, 
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EXHIBIT  4-16 
INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  BASIC  SKILLS 


Has  the  Emphasis  on  Basic  Skills 
Explicitly  Increased  in  the  Past 
Years? 

Been 
Two 

Type  of  Program 

Yes 

No 

Competency- Based 
Traditional 

67% 
41% 

33 
59 

or    self-actualization  activities."    As  in  the  other  parts  of  this 
question,  the  implementation  of  CBE  features  provides  the 
opportunity  to  readjust  other  instructional  emphases  at  the 
institution,  something  particularly  imperative  in  view  of  the 
national  concern  presently  regarding  students'  basic  skills. 

Finally,  exhibit  4-17  reports  on  increased  emphases  on 
retention  of  special  needs  students.     The  results  here  are 
interesting  in  regards  to  the  response  from  the  chairpersons  of 
traditional  programs,  who  answered  "no"  60  percent  of  the  time; 
the  response  from  competency- based  programs  was  eve.  ly  divided! 
Nevertheless,  the  greater  emphasis  on  retaining  (e.g.,  by 
accommodating)  special  needs  students  in  CBE  reinforces  the 
perception  that  competency-based  programs  are  more  progressive,  in 
that  they  attempt  to  respond  to  current  issues  in  occupational 
education.     It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  specific  features  of 
CBE— open  entry/open  exit  and  self-paced  instruction— provide  an 
important  margin  of  tolerance  for  special  needs  students. 


EXHIBIT  4-17 
EMPHASIZING  RETENTION  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 


Has  there  been  Increased  Emphasis  on 
Retention  of  Special  Needs  Students? 

Type  of  Program 

Yes 

No 

Competency-Based 
Traditional 

52% 
40% 

48 
60 

In  regards  to  the  other  portions  of  this  question,  it  can  be 
noted  that  hiring  standards  have  been  elevated  in  a  third  of  the 
competency-based  programs  over  the  past  two  years,  but  in  only  a 
quarter  of  the  traditional  programs.     It  is  unclear  what  the 
reasons  are  for  this  rise  in  hiring  standards,  but  it  can  hardly 
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help  to  mollify  the  uneasiness  of  instructors  faced  with  the 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  cooperate  in  installation  of  CBE. 


Factors  that  Influence  Salary  Determinations 

Question  18  asked  chairpersons  to  respond  to  various 
statements  regarding  influences  that  affect  the  determination  of 
faculty  salaries.     Although  this  is  not  a  central  issue  in  either 
the  implementation  or  the  maintenance  of  a  competency-based 
program,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  three  areas,  responses 
from  chairpersons  in  competency-based  programs  differed  from  their 
counterparts  in  traditional  programs.     The  areas  were  part  a) 
quality  of  teaching;  part  d)  collective  bargaining  agreements?  and 
part  e)  interaction  with  employers   (exhibits  4-18  through  4-20). 


EXHIBIT  4-18 
SALARY  DETERMINATIONS  INFLUENCED  BY 


QUALITY  OF  TEACHING 

Tc  What  Extent  does  Quality 
of  Teaching  Influence  Salary 
Determinations? 

Type  of  Program 

Great                           Little  Not 
Influence    Average    Influence  Applicable 

Competency- Based 
Traditional 

21%             24               21  34 
22%              27               15  36 

The  responses  from  chairpersons  in  the  competency-based 
programs  concerning  the  influence  of  teaching  quality  tended  to 
run  very  closely  to  the  chairpersons  of  traditional  programs.  The 
CBE  respondents  were  slightly  more  likely  (21  percent  versus  16 
percent)  to  indicate  that  perceived  quality  of  teaching  had 
"little  influence"  in  faculty  salary  determinations.     This  could 
be  a  reflection  of  the  fact  (discussed  next  and  shown  in  exhibit 
4-19)   that  competency-based  education  is  a  bit  more  commonly 
associated  with  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

The  responses  to  this  part  of  question  18  do  not  provide 
conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  influence  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  on  salary  determinations  in  occupational 
programs.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  collective  bargaining 
agreements  are  held  to  be  "not  applicable"  by  fewer  competency- 
based  programs  than  by  traditional  program  chairpersons  (47 
percent  versus  55  percent).     This  low  nonapplicability  does 
suggest  that  competency-based  programs  are  in  fact  subject  to 
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EXHIBIT  4-19 


SALARY  DETERMINATIONS  INFLUENCED  BY 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS 


To  What  Extent  do  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreements  Influence 
Salary  Determinations? 


Type  of  Program 


Great  Little  Not 

Influence    Average    Influence  Applicable 


Competency-Based 
Traditional 


35% 
40% 


9 
1 


9 
4 


47 
55 


greater  influence  from  collective  bargaining  agreements.  The 
respondents  who  answered  that  bargaining  agreements  yield  a  "great 
influence"  may  have  been  referring  to  the  intensity  of  the 
influence  rather  than  to  the  fact  of  its  presence. 

The  last  difference  in  salary  determination  factors  to  be 
discussed — interactions  with  employers — is  shown  in  exhibit  4-20. 
The  response  to  this  part  of  question  18  is  notable  for  the  reason 
that  so  many  of  the  programs  indicated  that  interaction  with 
employers  was  not  related  to  salary  determination:    Two-thirds  of 
the  traditional  programs  answered  "not  applicable;"  significantly 
fewer  of  the  competency-based  program  chairpersons  answered 
similarly  (52  percent) .     Although  interactions  with  employers  are 
not  a  crucial  factor  in  salary  determinations,   the  data  show  that 
interactions  are  more  of  a  factor  in  competency-based  programs. 
The  process  of  installing  a  competency-based  program — DACUM, 
itemization  of  competencies,  maintaining  relevance  of  instruction, 
and  job  placement — require  repeated  consultation  with  employers. 
The  fact  of  greater  emphasis  on  interactions  with  employers  also 
substantiates  the  finding  that  placement  is  of  greater  importance 
in  CBE  than  in  traditional  occupational  instruction.     A  successful 
placement  program  benefits  from  on-going  contact  with  employers 
and  in  many  cases,   the  contact  is  solely  between  instructor  and 
employer. 


The  data  that  have  been  presented  in  this  paper  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  debate  over  the  benefits — and  the  drawbacks—of 
competency-based  education  by  examining  and  comparing  relevant 
responses  from  chairpersons  in  competency-based  as  well  as 
traditional  programs.     One  dilemma  to  emerge  in  any  comparison  of 
the  two  is  the  realization  that  neither  of  them  is  in  a  position 
to  completely  replace  the  other.     The  particular  benefits  that 
competency-based  education  has  to  offer — early  completion  by 
students,  improved  accommodation  of  special  needs  students. 


Conclusion 
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EXHIBIT  4-20 


SALARY  DETERMINATIONS  INFLUENCED  BY 
FACULTY  INTERACTIONS  WITH  EMPLOYERS 


To  What  Extent  do  Faculty  Interactions 
with  Employers  Influence  Salary 
Determinations? 


Type  of  Program 


Great  Little  Not 

Influence    Average    Influence  Applicable 


Competency-Based 
Traditional 


8% 
2% 


14 
10 


27 
20 


51 
68 


heightened  efforts  to  place  students  in  jobs,  and  so  forth — are  to 
an  extent  offset  by  the  price  paid  by  students  in  the  form  of 
increased  feeliags  of  alienation,   the  curtailment  of  some 
instructional  activities  (such  as  lectures) ,  need  for  updated 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  the  like.     In  their  most  simplistic 
formulations — learning  adjusted  to  a  fixed  length  of  time,  or 
length  of  instruction  adjusted  to  match  a  fixed  learning 
objective — the  two  approaches  seem  to  be  incompatible. 

The  development  of  an  improved  instructional  model  lies  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.     Nevertheless,  a  solution  to  the 
"best  of  both  programs"  dilemma  suggests  itself  within  the  crux  of 
the  problem,   in  how  time  or  duration  of  instruction  should 
influence  instructional  delivery.    Why  not  have  it  both  ways?  One 
part  of  a  week's  instruction  could  be  devoted  to  competency-based 
instruction  and  the  remainder  could  be  a  seminar  wherein  the 
instructor  may  lecture  and/or  students  may  share  their  expertise, 
problems,  and  encouragement. 

Such  a  hybrid  approach  and,   for  that  matter,  the  CBE  approach 
itself  need  to  be  subjected  to  more  complete  analyses  than  was 
possible  within  the  confines  this  study.     For  one  thing,  mediating 
influences  not  observed  (or  perhaps  not  even  measurable)  may 
explain  part  of  the  differences  that  were  discussed  here. 
Furthermore,  mail  survey  responses  are  subject  to 
misinterpretation  or  inconsistent  interpretation  of  questions  and 
terms.     The  continuum  used  to  define  CBE  versus  traditional 
programs  has  not  been  validated. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  caveats  in  mind,   the  survey  data  do 
appear  to  present  evidence  that  CBE  .is  delivering  on  many  of  its 
promises.     Such  programs  are  not  without  problems,  however,  as 
could  be  inferred  from  chairpersons'  responses  and  observer 
interpretations.     The  potentiality  of  CBE  calls  for  more  research 
and  evaluation  to  determine  if  and  when  CBE  is  appropriate  for 
whom. 
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CHAPTER  5 


DEGREE  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
DECISION  MAKING  OF  POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATORS 

George  D.  Dean 


Governance  and  autonomy  of  decision  making  at  the 
postsecondary  level  have  been  a  focus  of  concern  in  recent  years. 
Concerns  have  been  raised  as  to  the  growing  control  of  state 
agencies  in  areas  of  institutional  decision  making,  and  how  this 
growth  affects  local  decision  making.    An  optimal  balance  between 
central  coordination  and  institutional  autonomy  is  considered  to 
be  important  in  today's  changing  world  where  both  guidance  and 
independence  are  needed.    Concerns  have  also  been  raised  as  to  the 
need  for  the  development  of  more  participatory  governance  at  the 
local  level. 

This  chapter  will  explore  and  compare  the  degree  of  decision- 
making influence  that  instrucjtors>  administrators,  local  boards  of 
trustees,  and  state  agencies  have  on,  institutional  matters  in 
occupational  education.    The  first  section  presents  an  overview  of 
the  issues  involving  state  centralization  and  individual 
participation  in  postsecondary  occupational  institutions.  The 
second  section  discusses  the  literature  related  to  and  the  current 
context  of  participation  in  governance  structures.     The  third 
section  presents  a  framework  for  research  and  findings.  Finally, 
discussion  of  the  findings  is  given  in  the  fourth  section. 


Background 

Organizational  structure  tends  to  influence  how,  where,  and 
when  decisions  are  made.    Two  factors  strongly  influence  where  the 
decisionmaking  control  of  postsecondary  occupational  education 
lies.    The  first  factor  is  the  degree  of  state  authority  that  has 
been  established.    The  second  factor  is  the  degree  of 
decisionmaking  involvement  established  within  the  institution. 


The  Growth  of  State  Authority 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  trend  toward  greater  state 
centralization  of  governance  for  postsecondary  education.  Some 
educators  have  defended  the  higher  level  of  state  involvement 
citing  that  this  trend  is  a  part  of  the  decentralization  of 
federal  government  in  education.    Others  have  written  that  the 
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control  of  postsecondary  education  is  increasingly  being  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  educators  closest  to  the  classroom  and  is  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  state  agencies. 

The  trend  of  state  centralization  in  decision  making  can  be 
viewed  as  important  from  several  perspectives.    Moody  (197  8)  has 
argued  that  total  local  autonomy  of  postsecondary  education  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable,  and  Jiat  state  agencies  inevitably 
play  important  roles.     It  is  argued  that  centralization  of 
authority  brings  about  an  economy  of  savings  through  uniform 
expenditure  levels,  distribution  of  limited  resources,  elimination 
of  duplication,  and  effective  communication  systems. 
Accountability  is  called  for  when  state  resource  allocations  are 
provided.     The  public  wants  to  know  how  its  taxes  are  spent. 
Total  local  autonomy  is  not  realistic  in  today's  political 
economic  context  because  postsecondary  institutions  often  need 
powerful  agencies  co  act  on  their  behalf  in  establishing, 
expanding,  and  acquiring  sites  and  facilities,  establishing  and 
maintaining  information  systems,  and  stabilizing  institutional 
financial  support. 

According  to  Gentry  (1983),  this  trend  of  greater  state 
governance  in  occupational  education  is  often  attributed  to 
increased  public  and  political  pressures  to  improve  education  and 
to  increased  funding  expectations  placed  on  the  states  by  federal 
government  and  the  voting  public.     The  increasing  reliance  upon 
state  decision  making  was  greatly  aided  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  which  called  for  the  creation  of  a  sole 
state  agency  to  administer  federal  vocational  educational  funds. 
The  current  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984  maintains  the  sole 
st  ce  agency  clause  despite  some  misgivings  concerning 
institutional  autonomy.     The  current  law  does  explicitly  emphasize 
the  need  for  local  decision  making,  however. 

Judging  from  public  reaction  to  negative  reports  such  as  A 
Nation  at  Risk  and  Involvement  in  Learning,  an  increase  in 
political  pressure  to  improve  education  may  have  increased  the 
movement  to  greater  centralization  of  education.    A  host  of 
stakeholders,  including  .governors  and  legislators  are  now  highly 
involved.     Powerful  state  governing  boards,  state  administrative 
agencies,  and  district  boards  apparently  see  failure  at  the  local 
level  as  a  responsibility  and  have  sought  to  increase  control  to 
remedy  this  perceived  failure. 

Some  community  college  educators  have  criticized  greater 
state  involvement  and  sought  greater  local  governance  control. 
Zoglin  (1977)  summarized  several  concerns  for  the  increases 
observed  in  state  coordination  of  local  matters.    One  major 
concern  is  that  decisions  are  made  increasingly  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action.    Faculty,  trustees,  and  administrators  often 
feel  out  of  touch  and  out  of  control.    A  second  concern  is  that 
creativity  suffers  at  the  local  level.     The  more  centralized  the 
control — and  also  the  more  remote  the  decision  making  process  from 
the  operating  level — the  more  difficult  it  is  to  attain  approval 
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for  a  proposal,  to  take  timely  action,  to  elicit  motivation  for 
innovation  on  campus,, and  to  maintain  institutional  vitality  A 
third  concern  is  the  threat  of  bureaucratic  standardization  of  the 
individuality  of  institutions.    Standardization  may  create  more 
local  problems  than  it  solves  by  removing  identity,  pride,  and  a 
sense  of  uniqueness.    To  impress  this  point,  Berdahl  (1971) 
pointed  out  that  the  states  that  have  outstanding  postsecondary 
systems  have  provided  the  greatest  decisionmaking  autonomy  for 
their  institutions. 

Regardless  of  these  concerns,  the  trend  toward  greater  state 
governance  in  education  is  likely  to  increase  according  to  both 
Zoglin  (1977)  and  Gentry  (1983).    The  struggle  over  control  of 
federal  funds,  the  state  gubernatorial  and  legislative  response  to 
changing  priorities  in  education,  and  other  factors  will  continue 
to  influence  the  centralization  of  postsecondary  oversight.  If 
the  state  dominates  the  institutional  decisionmaking  process,  then 
state  centralization  n.ay  discourage  participation  in  decision 
making  at  local  institutions. 


Administrative.  Faculty  and  Board  Involvement 

As  organizations,  community  colleges  and  four-year 
institutions  have  demonstrated  their  awareness  of  *-he  need  for 
more  participatory  local  governance  and  have  attempted  to  move 
away  from  the  highly  authoritarian  system  established  early  on  in 
the  education  system.    The  extent  that  they  have  moved  toward  a 
more  participatory  system,  however,  has  not  been  clearly 
established. 

How  involved  the  local  parties  are  in  institutional  decision 
making  is  mainly  determined  by  the  structure,  goals,  and 
administrators  in  thc^  organization.    Administrators  hold  a  crucial 
position  in  educational  structures.    They  often  serve  as 
communication  links  between  state  agencies,  institutional  boards, 
and  faculty  and  staff  in  an  institution.    Administrators  are  seen 
as  neither  policy  makers  nor  product  deliverers  but  as  managers. 
Administrators  have  the  most  power  of  all  local  stakeholders 
because  of  their  unique  position  that  controls  information  that 
travels  up  and  down  the  organizational  structure.  Therefore, 
postsecondary  occupational  administrators  can  be  expected  to  have 
a  high  degree  of  involvement  in  institutional  decisionmaking 
matters.  3 

Faculty  involvement  tends  to  depend  on  many  variables. 
Administrative  management  style,  type  of  institution,  nature  of 
department  or  program,  individual  faculty  characteristics  and 
?k!  g?Yer?ance  structure  play  a  part  in  determining 

the  degree  of  faculty  involvement.    Information  sharing  does  not 
seem  to  give  faculty  the  power  that  it  does  administrators,  and  it 
is  unclear  how  much  influence  on  governance  decisions 
postsecondary  occupational  faculty  have  at  the  local  level 
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The  degree  of  active  decisionmaking  involvement  of  boards  of 
trustees  or  advisory  boards  is  also  unknown  in  occupational 
schools  and  programs.    Little  evidence  is  found  that  local  boards 
of  community  colleges  play  a  significant  role  according  to  Moore 
(1973) •    The  significance  of  involvement  of  advisory  boards  in 
governance  decision  making  in  vocational  schools  is  not  known. 


Reason  for  Concern  over  Who's  Involved 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  being  concerned  over  who  is 
involved  in  matters  of  local  decision  making.     Zoglin  (1977) 
pointed  out  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
interested  educators  and  citizens  to  know  who  is  involved  or  where 
the  power  lies  in  controlling  post secondary  education.     She  argued 
that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  know  these  things  in  order  to 
change  post secondary  occupational  educational  outcomes. 

Beer,  et  al.   (1985)  report  that  centralized  control  in 
organizations  will  lead  to  greater  complexity  and  to  morale  and 
commitment  problems.    A  concern  is  that  state  centralization 
creates  bureaucracies  which  in  turn  create  social  and  emotional 
distance  by  the  use  of  middle  administrators,  which  in  educational 
organizations  are  the  administrators  and  department  heads  of 
schools  and  programs.    This  distance  leads  to  greater  state-level 
insensitivity  to  faculty  and  students,  thus  leading  to  less 
trusting  relationships  and  poor  communications,     in  fact,  top 
administrative  officers  in  postsecondary  schools  and  programs  may 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  unable  to  communicate 
effectively  with  those  above  or  below.    Also,  centralized  control 
creates  a  dependency  on  external  forces  that  can  easily  increase 
distrust  of  authority.    The  end  results  are  employees  that  are 
unwilling  to  take  responsibility  and  initiative  for  their  own  work 
or  for  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  organization  in  which  they  are 
involved.      Employees  do  not  develop  a  feeling  of  commitment  to 
decisions  because  they  have  little  input  into  decisions  that 
affect  them,  and  employee  conflict  resolution  is  avoided  which 
further  alienates  staff. 

Richardson,  et  al.   (1972)  reported  many  postsecondary 
governance  systems  may  be  exploitive  and  authoritative.  They 
pointed  out  that  employees  derive  little  satisfaction  from 
achievement  of  institutional  objectives,  communication  is 
distorted,  and  little  understanding  between  superiors  and 
subordinates  exists.    Decisions  may  be  made  at  higher  levels  than 
where  the  greatest  expertise  exists;  also,  decision  making  is  not 
used  to  influence  values  or  to  encourage  motivation  as  goals  are 
set  at  the  highest  levels  and  impressed  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
organization.    They  found  that  a  highly  developed  informal 
organization  often  exists  that  works  in  opposition  to  the  formal 
organization. 

•  Educational  human  resource  experts  believe  that  there  are 
distinct  advantages  to  decentralized  systems  and  participatory 


systems  of  governance.    A  much  greater  feeling  of  commitment, 
greater  use  of  talents,  greater  faculty  creativity,  higher 
productivity,  less  employee  absence  and  turnover,  higher 
standards,  and  better  communication  are  found  in  such  systems. 

These  concerns  point  out  several  critical  issues,     is  there 
excessive  centralization  and  authoritative  styles  in  postsecondary 
occupational  education?    Are  administrators  willing  to  share  their 
power?    Have  governance  patterns  brought  about  mistrust  and  poor 
communication  with  state  agencies  and  within  occupational 
structures?    Are  local  instructors,  department  chairs,  and 
administrators  willing  to  cooperatively  take  responsibility  for 
quality  of  instruction  and  curriculum  as  well  as  seek  involvement 
in  various  levels  of  governance  decisions?    These  questions 
address  some  of  the  issues  that  face  postsecondary  occupational 
education.    Postsecondary  educators  do  not  have  answers  to  these 
questions,  nor  does  it  appear  they  have  earnestly  attempted  to  get 
information  in  these  areas,  but  it  is  clear  that  poor 
communication,  fragmentation,  turf  guarding,  and  underinvolved 
educators  are  issues  that  must  be  addressed. 

In  summary,  occupational  educators  must  be  aware  of  where 
decisionmaking  power  lies,  the  degree  of  involvement  of  important 
parties,  and  the  extent  of  che  balance  of  power  in  their 
organizations.    A  starting  point  to  understanding  where  the  locus 
of  decision  making  for  local  matters  lies  is  to  be  found  in 
perceptions  of  local  educators. 


Review  of  Literature 

A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  higher  education  governance,  but  little  specifically 
about  postsecondary  occupational  governance  and  the 
characteristics  of  governance  decision  making.    McGivney  (1984) 
suggests  that  literature  on  education  governance  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories:     (1)  that  dealing  with  theory  building  and 
(2)  that  describing  and  comparing  the  educational  governance 
context. 


Theory  Building 

Two  governance  models  can  be  said  to  be  most  relevant  today 
in  postsecondary  occupational  education:  the  bureaucratic  model 
and  the  participatory  model. 

Bureaucratic  Model.    The  bureaucratic  model  described  by 
Weber  (1947)  is  used  to  provide  rational  efficiency  to 
organizations.    Gollattscheck  (1985)  defined  the  educational 
bureaucratic  model  as  a  system  where  education  decisions  tend  to 
be  made  at  the  top  of  the  organizational  structure.    Leaders  in 
this  type  of  model  stress  pragmatism,  efficiency,  and  task 


responsibility.     Participation  in  the  decisionmaking  process  is 
largely  determined  by  who  has  the  administrative  authority. 

According  to  Daft  (1985),  the  use  of  bureaucratic  control  in 
an  organization  is  brought  about  by  rules,  policies,  the  hierarchy 
of  authority,  written  documentation,  and  specialization  in  order 
to  standardize  behavior  and  to  assess  performance.    A  high  degree 
of  bureaucratic  control  is  believed  to  be  inevitable  in  modern 
organizations.     The  greater  the  organizational  size  the  greater 
the  number  of  management  levels,  the  use  of  specialization  of 
skills,  the  degree  of  centralization,  the  amount  of  formalization, 
and  the  amount  of  written  communications  and  documentation.  The 
increasing  size  that  brings  about  bureaucratic  procedures  insures 
a  progressively  higher  administrative  influence,  which  actually 
tends  to  decrease  involvement  and  participation  throughout  the 
system  and  to  increase  centralized  decision  making. 

Educational  systems  have  always  been  bureaucratic  to  a  large 
extent.    Major  determinants  of  the  amount  of  bureaucratic  control 
are  the  size  of  the  institution  and  system  and  the  type  o- 
policies  and  procedures  that  have  been  put  into  place.    As  an 
educational  structure  develops  and  grows  larger,  it  will  tend 
toward  institutionalization  and  ritualism,  conservativeism,  and 
ultimately  more  bureaucratic  control.    According  to  Richardson,  et 
al.   (1972) ,  the  interaction-influence  of  bureaucratic  educational 
organizations  is  designed  to  maximize  the  position  of 
administrators;,  thus,  instructors  perceive  their  positions  as 
powerless  to  effect  governance  change. 

Participatory  Model.     The  education  participatory  model  is 
basea  on  a  maximal  degree  of  autonomy  for  institutions  in 
relations  to  state  and  federal  government  agencies  and  for 
individuals  in  relation  to  educational  authority.      Kintzer  (1980) 
described  this  model  in  terms  of  the  influence  of  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  in  policy  making  and  shared  decision-making 
responsibility.     The  greater  the  influence  of  these  elements  on 
the  institution,  the  more  the  structure  tends  to  be  oriented 
toward  the  participatory  model.    Also,  external  parties  with 
influential  control  such  as  various  community  groups  and  community 
spokespersons,  apart  from  the  formal  institutional  boards  of 
control,  typically  serve  at  least  in  informal  participatory 
capacities.     In  participatory  systems,  administrators  serve 
effectively  in  resource  and  coordinating  roles.     Since  leadership 
becomes  a  cooperative  venture,  organizational  change  is  much  more 
complex,  slower  moving,  and  geared  to  strategic  ends.    At  the  same 
time,  the  organization  is  more  vibrant  and  meaningful  to  the 
constituency  served  and  to  the  institutional  employees. 

Participation  by  a  variety  of  individuals  and  groups  in 
decision  making  has  always  been  recognized  as  important  in  the 
history  of  public  postsecondary  education,  but  bringing  about 
and  administratively  allowing  for  quality  involvement  has  been  a 
problem.     Managing  participation  is  a  complex  process  that 
involves  complex  relationships,  a  slower  progress  toward  ends,  and 
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an  orientation  to  long-term  strategies.    The  need  for  decision 
making  speed  may  the  greatest  problem  in  institutionalizing  a 
participatory  model  of  governance. 


Studies  of  Actual  Practice 

State  Governance  and  Involvement.     Darnowski  (1978)  described 
how  state  agencies  impose  checks  on  college  fiscal  and  personnel 
management  in  Connecticut  and  argued  that  these  checks  limit  the 
ability  of  administrators  to  manage  and  plan  college  programs. 
Campbell  (197  8)  concluded  in  his  study  that  the  community-based 
nature  of  the  two-year  colleges  in  Michigan  is  in  jeopardy  because 
of  the  powerful  influences  of  the  governor's  office,  the 
legislature,  and  state  agencies. 

Other  authors  have  focused  on  state  vs.  local  decisionmaking 
responsibilities.     Kintzer  (1984)  identified  the  locus  of 
responsibility  for  84  practices  related  to  postsecondary 
management,  curriculum,  instruction,  personnel,  research,  student 
services,  and  other  areas.     He  found  that  campuses  tended  to 
retain  responsibility  for  curriculum,  instruction,  and  student 
services  and  state  agencies  controlled  the  other  categories- 
management,  personnel,  and  research.     Henry  and  Creswell  (1983) 
studied  26  multi-unit  community  college  systems  to  determine  where 
decisions  were  made  in  9  administrative  areas.     Findings  reveal 
that  faculty  and  student-related  matters  were  generally  decided  at 
the  campus  level,  while  major  planning  and  financial  matters  were 
decided  at  the  district  or  state  levels. 

Some  authors  have  argued  that  states  must  have  a  high 
involvement  in  local  education.    Moody  (1978)  believed  that  state 
interest  must  be  provided  for  if  local  action  is  riot  sufficient 
and  that  an  optimum  balance  is  essential  between  state  and  local 
decision-makers.    Miner  (1979)  and  Mundt  (1978)  found  that 
increased  state  control  has  brought  with  it  a  certain  degree  of 
fiscal  stability. 

Few  studies  were  found  that  specifically  address  state 
involvement  in  decision  making  in  occupational  education  areas. 
Woodruff's  (1978)  landmark  study  was  the  first  thorough 
classification  of  state  and  local  vocational  education  systems.  In 
this  large  and  detailed  study,  three  comparative  state  level 
structures  were  identified:     state  board  type:  ,  state  agency 
responsibility  for  vocational  education  up  to  associate  degree 
levels  given  by  community  colleges,  and  legal  state  agency 
authority  over  local  institutions.    Gentry  (1979)  used  a  different 
classification  for  describing  state  vocational  structures  but  with 
conclusions  similar  to  Woodruff.    Gentry  surveyed  state  governance 
structures  as  well  as  their  characteristics.  Characteristics 
studied  were  state  board  selection,  membership,  length  of  service, 
prior  positions  of  executive  officers,  and  administrative 
functions.    These  studies  have  aided  in  understanding  who  is 
involved,  but  such  studies  do  not  address  specifically  the  degree 
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of  involvemen*   in  important  decisions  that  effect  classroom 
curriculum  and  instruction.  These  two  studies  do  imply  a  highly 
bureaucratic  governance  structure  that  directs  state  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocational  educational  activities. 

Involvement  in  Institutional  Governance.  Gollattscheck 
(1985)  reported  proceedings  of  a  study  Sumler  (1983)  presented  to 
a  statewide  conference  in  Maryland  which  studied  tne  perceived 
involvement  of  faculty  in  community  college  governance.     In  this 
study,  college  presidents  perceive  faculty  to  have  considerable 
involvement  in  governance,  while  faculty  perceived  themselves  to 
have  much  less  involvement.    Weaver  (1977)  also  found  a  high 
degree  of  disagreement  between  administrators  and  faculty 
perceptions  of  community  college  governance  participation. 

Palmer  (1985)   surveyed  literature  on  participatory  governance 
in  community  colleges.     In  his  survey,  studies  by  Mortimer  (1975) 
and  Richardson  (1976)   showed  that  the  community  colleges  were  more 
likely  to  be  characterized  by  administrative  dominance  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  than  were  four-year  colleges.  Helling 
(1975)  found  that  community  college  faculty  tend  to  be  happier 
with  governance  systems  that  leave  the  task  of  institutional 
decision  making  and  budgeting  to  administrators. 

Clay  (1976)   studied  the  relationship  between  participatory 
governance  and  job  satisfaction  in  North  Carolina  community 
colleges.     He  found  two  institutes  with  a  high  degree  of 
democratic  governance,  and  two  institutes  with  more  hierarchical 
systems.     The  relationship  between  involvement  in  governance  and 
satisfaction  with  job  security,  sense  of  belonging  in  the 
institution,  self-esteem,  sense  of  autonomy,  and  professional 
opportunities  were  significantly  positive.     However,  the 
correlation  for  vocational  faculty  in  this  study  was  considerably 
lower  than  for  academic  instructors.     Bennett  and  Shannon  (1976) 
found  that  part-time  faculty  participated  little  in  community 
college  governance  and  that  the  respondents  had  no  clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  governance. 


Framework  for  this  Study 
Perspective  of  Involvement 

Different  persons  in  postsecondary  occupational  education 
look  at  involvement  in  administrative  decision  making  from 
different  perspectives.     Alfred,  et  al .   (1987)  writes  that  the 
student's  perspective  focuses  on  whether  or  not  a  quality  learning 
experience  exists,  the  instructor's  perspective  on  learning 
outcomes,  the  administrator's  perspective  on  efficiency,  and  the 
local  and  state  community's  on  effectiveness  of  service  to  the 
society.     It  is  appropriate  to  keep  Alfred's  categories  in  mind  as 
this  study  explores  the  perspectives  of  the  administrative  officer 
on  the  involvement  of  various  parties  in  postsecondary 
institutions'  administrative,  academic,  and  financial  matters. 
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The  dependent  variable  is  the  perceptions  of  the  local 
administrative  officer  for  postsecondary  occupational  education. 
i£0t™E!? dent,_variables  were  chosen:     state  and  local  educators' 
involvement  in  the  decision  and  type  of  institution. 

Of  the  many  possible  individuals  and  groups  that 
theoretically  can  become  involved  in  school  decisions,  the 
framework  focused  on  four  levels  of  state  and  local  educators  that 
potentially  become  involved  in  most  institutional  decisions- 
faculty  of  departments,  local  school  administration,  local  board 
of  trustees,  and  primary  state  administrative  agency. 

of  ,-J?}f  •Sre?t  ty56S  °f  schools  tend  to  structure  the  involvement 
ot  individuals  and  groups  in  different  ways.     Three  different 
types  of  institutions  were  studied:    Type  1  is  the  junior  and 
community  college,  type  2--the  vocational- technical  institute,  and 
type  3— four  year  college/universities  with  occupational 
programs. 

Type  1  institutions,  junior  and  community  colleges  tend  to 
have  similarities  to  four  year  colleges  and  universities,  type  3, 
in  areas  of  courses  taught  and  state  agency  reporting  procedures 
They  began  as  two  year  liberal  arts  school  fo?  the  pu?posfof 
providing  transferable  credits  to  senior  colleges  and 
universities.     Community  colleges  have  recently  begun  to 
concentrate  on  building  their  occupacional  programs  and  have 
become  a  major  provider  of  occupational  education  at  the 
postsecondary  level.    As  a  result  of  their  history,  administrative 
perceptions  are  uniquely  theirs  when  compared  to^nto?  colleges 
and  vocational-technical  schools. 

tT£pe A  inStitutions'  vocational-technical  schools,  were 
created  with  occupational  training  as  their  major  mission.  They 
were  not  originally  interested  so  much  in  articulation  as  in  job 
training  and  placement.     The  state  organizational  structures  of 
vocational-technical  institutes  have  been  tied  with  state 

fonn^i"9  b°!rdS  5esP°nsible  for  K-12  instruction.     Basic  academic 
foundations  have  become  more  important  to  these  schools  in  recent 
years;  however,  the  philosophy,   instruction,  and  perceptions  all 
coneges?  tX°*  °f  Conununity  colleges  or  f™?-year 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  research  effort  are  the 
£™e^i°n%°f  h?ad  adminisfcrators  for  programs  and  school!  that 

C-Pa  X°?ai  P°stsecondary  programs  in  the  three  types  of 
d?nli^o10n^Wlth  prog£ams  terminating  with  associate  degrees  or 
s^an??ar;n/£%rSearCh  W5S  conducted  *°  determine  if  there    s  a 
significant  difference  in  involvement  between  types  of  schools 
that  provide  occupational  education.  s 
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Findings  of  the  Study 


A  random  sample  of  725  institutions  with  postsecondary 
occupational  programs  in  51  states  were  surveyed.     Responses  were 
gathered  from  a  total  of  377  occupational  administrators.  There 
were  191  type  1  institutions  represented,  117  type  2  institutions 
represented,  and  67  type  3  institutions  represented.     The  survey 
asked  for  the  administrative  perceptions  on  the  extent  of 
governance  decisionmaking  involvement  of  local  and  state 
educators.     An  "involvement"  scale  was  used  to  indicate  how  active 
faculty,  administrators,  board  of  trustees  (or  advisory  boards), 
and  state  agencies  are  in  local  governance  matters  relating  to 
selected  administration,  academic,  and  financial  matters.  The 
selected  areas  of  decisionmaking  involvement  were: 

o  Searches  for  Administrative  Staff 

o  Institution's  Calendar 

o  Promotion/Retention 

o  Institution  Mission 

o  Budge';  Process 

o  Instructor  Evaluation 

o  Administrator  Evaluation 

o  Grading  Standards 

o  Professional  Development  Activities 

o  Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  involvement  perceived  by  administrators  was  indicated  as  (1) 
none,    (2)   little,    (3)   some,    (4)  moderate,  and  (5)  high,  and  an 
average  rating  was  calculated  for  each  decision  maker  in  each  area 
of  possible  involvement. 


Degree  of  Perceived  Decision-Making  Involvement 

The  frequencies  and  average  rating  of  all  respondents  for  the 
perceived  degree  of  involvement  is  shown  in  exhibit  5-1.  Some 
administrators  chose  not  to  rate  every  decision  maker  on  every 
area;  therefore,  the  total  responses  are  different  for  each  area 
of  involvement.     In  all  cases  except  one   (grading  standards), 
administrators  have  the  highest  average,     state  agencies  have  the 
lowest  average  involvement  in  all  cases  ex««pfe-three~budget, 
mission,  and  facilities/equipment,  which  received  a  rating  of 
moderate.     Average  ratings  above  3.5  are  referred  to  hereafter  as 
high  involvement  and  below  2.5  as  low  involvement. 

In  involvement  in  searches  for  administrative  staff,  average 
ratings  reveal  administrators  perceive  themselves  as  highly 
involved  (4.75)  and  state  agencies  as  little  involved  (1.48). 
Average  ratings  in  setting  the  institution's  calendar  reveal 
administrators  perceive  themselves  again  as  highly  involved 
(4.61),  and  state  agencies  as  little  involved  (1.81). 
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EXHIBIT  5-1 


AVERAGE  RATINGS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  PERCEPTIONS 
OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  GOVERNANCE  DECISIONS 


Area  of  Involvement/Group 


Sample 
Size 


Average 
Rating 


Searches  for 
administrative  staff 

Instructors  in  depts. 

Institution  admin. 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

State  agency (ies) 


348 
364 
349 
347 


3.02 
4.74 
2.66 
1.48 


Institution' s 
calendar 

Instructors  in  depts. 

Institution  admin. 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

State  agency (ies) 


Promotion/retention 
of  instructors/staff 

Instructors  in  depts. 

Institution  admin. 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

State  agency (ies) 


350 
364 
345 
341 


346 
362 
343 
337 


3.27 
4.61 
2.59 
1.81 


3.68 
4.69 
2.80 
1.32 


Institution  mission 

Instructors  in  depts. 

357 

3.92 

Institution  admin. 

362 

4.75 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

348 

4.24 

State  agency (ies) 

339 

2.87 

Budaet  process 

Instructors  in  depts. 

350 

3.79 

Institution  admin. 

357 

4.87 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

340 

3.83 

State  agency (ies) 

333 

2.91 

Instructor  evaluation 
Instructors  in  depts. 
Institution  admin. 
Local  bd.  of  trustees 
State  agency (ies) 


345 
353 
334 
333 


3.95 
4.41 
1.57 
1.22 


Administrator  evaluation 

Instructors  in  depts. 

350 

2.61 

Institution  admin. 

352 

4.48 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

338 

2.85 

State  agency (ies) 

338 

1.56 
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EXHIBIT  5-1— Continued 


Sample 

Average 

Area  of  Involvement/Group 

Size 

Rating 

Grading  standards 

Instructors  in  depts. 

358 

4.61 

Institution  admin. 

356 

3.90 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

341 

1.82 

State  agency (ies) 

341 

1.49 

Prof,  development  activities 

Instructors  in  depts. 

352 

4.32 

Institution  admin. 

354 

4.52 

Local  bd.  of  trustees 

338 

2.24 

State  agency (ies) 

337 

2.14 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Instructors  in  depts. 

360 

4.11 

Institution  admin. 

361 

4.76 

Loca]  bd.  of  trustees 

343 

3.41 

State  agency(ies) 

340 

2.77 

In  the  decisionmaking  area  of  promotion  and  retention  of 
instructors  and  staff,  average  ratings  reveal  administrators 
perceive  themselves  as  highly  involved  (4.69)  and  instructors  as 
highly  involved  (3.68).     State  agencies  are  perceived  as  little 
involved  (1.32).     In  rating  decisionmakers'  influence  on 
institutional  mission,  average  ratings  reveal  administrators 
perceive. themselves  as  highly  involved  (4.69)  and  instructors  as 
highly  involved  (3.92).     Local  boards  are  perceived  as  also  highly 
involved  (4.24)  . 

Average  ratings  for  involvement  with  the  budgeting  process 
show  three  highly  involved  parties:     administrators  (4.87), 
instructors   (3.79),  and  local  boards  (3.83).     In  ratings  of 
involvement  in  instructor  evaluation,  parties  are  either  highly 
involved  or  little  involved.     Administrators  (4.41)  and 
instructors  (3.79)  are  rated  as  highly  involved.     Local  board 
(1.57)  and  state  agency  (1.22)  are  rated  as  little  involved.  In 
administrator  evaluations,  administrators  perceive  themselves  as 
highly  involved  (4.48)  and  they  perceive  state  agencies  as  little 
involved  (1.22). 

All  decision  makers  are  perceived  as  either  highly  involved 
or  lictle  involved  in  governance  decisions  on  grading  standards. 
Instructors  (4.61)  and  administrators  (3.90)  are  highly  involved, 
while  local  boards  (1.82)  and  state  agencies  (1.4S)  are  little 
involved.     In  involvement  relating  to  professional  development 
activities,  all  parties  are  perceived  as  either  highly  involved  or 
little  involved.     Administrators   (4.52)  and  instructors   (4.32)  are 
perceived  as  highly  involved.     Local  boards  (2.24)  and  state 
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agencies  (2.14)  are  perceived  as  little  involved.     In  decisions 
concerning  facilities  and  equipment,  administrators  perceive 
themselves  (4.76)  and  instructors  (4.11)  as  being  highly 
involved. 


In  summary,   instructors  are  most  involved  in  governance 
decisions  regarding  grading  standards,  professional  development 
activities,  and  facilities  and  equipment.    Administrators  are 
highly  involved  in  all  areas  with  greatest  involvement  in  budget 
process,   facilities  and  equipment,  mission,  and  searches  for 
administrative  staff.     Local  boards  show  highest  involvement  in 
institutional  mission  and  budget  process.     State  agencies  are 
involved  the  most  in  budget  process,  mission,  and  facilities  and 
equipment. 


Comparisons  by  Type  of  Institution 

Moderate  and  high  responses  for  the  designated  decision 
makers  were  analyzed  by  type  of  institution  in  order  to  gauge 
variation  in  perceptions  across  this  independent  variable.  Chi 
square  tests  of  independence  were  calculated  for  each  level  of  the 
independent  variables.     A  probability  of  less  than  .05  was 
determined  as  significant  to  show  independence.     Cramer's  V  was 
then  calculated  to  provide  a  point  estimate  for  the  relationship 
in  tne  population  of  all  type  1,   type  2,  and  type  3  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  5-2  shows  the  percentage  of  moderate  or  high 
involvement  responses  in  searches  for  administrative  staff.  A 
significant  difference  is  found  between  the  types  of  institutions 
for  instructor  and  state  agency  involvement.     Type  1  (community 
colleges)  and  type  3   (four  year  colleges)  have  significantly 
higher  involvement  of  instructors  in  searches  for  administrative 
staff  than  type  2   (vocational- technical )  schools.     Type  2  has 
significantly  higher  state  agency  involvement  than  type  1  or  type 


Exhibit  5-4  shows  the  administrator  perspective  of  who  is 
highly  involved  in  promotion  and  retention  of  instructional  staff. 
There  is  a  significant  difference  between  instructors  and 
institutional  type  and  between  state  agencies  and  institutional 
type.     Instructors  tend  to  be  the  least  involved  in  type  2 
institutions,  and  state  agencies  tend  to  have  higher  involvement 
in  type  2  institutions. 

Perceptions  of  who  is  highly  involved  in  setting  the 
institutional  mission  is  shown  in  exhibit  5-5.     Involvement  by 
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EXHIBIT  5-2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR 
HIGH  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SEARCHES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


Type 

of  Institution 

Decision  maker 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 

38.7% 

21.4% 

41.8% 

22.3* 

.24 

Local  administrators 

92.7% 

85.5% 

92.5% 

4.8 

Board  of  trustees 

29.3% 

28.2% 

25.4% 

.4 

State  agencies 

4.7% 

17.1% 

0.0% 

22.4* 

.24 

n 

191 

117 

65 

*  =  probability  of  <.  .001 

EXHIBIT  5-3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE 
OR  HIGH  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SETTING  INSTITUTION'S  CALENDAR 


Type 

of  Institution 

X2 

Decision  maker 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

V 

Instructors 
Local  administrators 
Board  of  trustees 
State  agencies 

47.6% 
91.1% 
26.7% 
14.1% 

34.2% 
87.2% 
29.9% 
12.0% 

41.8% 
83.6% 
13.4% 
0.0% 

5.4 
3.1 
6.5 
10.4** 

.16 

n 

191 

117 

65 

**  =  probability  of  < 

.01 
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EXHIBIT  5-4 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE 
OR  HIGH  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROMOTION/ RETENTION 
OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


Decision  maker 

Type 

of  Institution 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 
Local  administrators 
Board  of  trustees 
State  agencies 

63.9% 
88.5% 
30.4% 
2.1% 

28.2% 
89.7% 
33.3% 
8.6% 

86.6% 
91.0% 
22.4% 
1.5% 

67.1* 
0.4 
2.5 
9.2** 

.42 
.16 

n 

191 

117 

67 

*  =  probability  of  <  .001  **  =  probability  of  <  .01 


EXHIBIT  5-5 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SETTING  INSTITUTIONAL  MISSION 


Decision  maker 

Type 

of  Institution 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 
Local  administrators 
Board  of  trustees 
State  agencies 

65.0% 
92.2% 
74.9% 
28.8% 

64.1% 
93.2% 
61.5% 
46.2% 

61.2% 
94.0% 
82.1% 
22.4% 

0.5 

0.3 
10.5** 
14.1* 

.17 
.19 

n 

191 

117 

67 

*  =  probability  of  <^  . 

001  ** 

=  probability  of  <.  . 

01 

boards  of  trustees  and  state  agencies  are  significantly  different 

c?^???^^1^1?18,  •  Trystees  in  fcyPe  1  and  type  3  schools  have 
significantly  higher  involvement  in  setting  the  institutional 
mission  than  trustees  in  type  2  institutions.     State  agencies  for 
type  2  institutions  have  .significantly  greater  involvement  in 
setting  institutional  missions  than  state  agencies  for  type  1  and 
type  2  institutions.  yF 

Exhibit  5-6  shows  the  percentage  of  moderate  and  high 
involvement  scores  for  the  budget  process.    A  significant 
difference  exists  between  instructors  and  type  of  institution  and 
state  agencies  and  type  of  institution.     Instructors  in  type  1  and 
type  3  institutions  tend  to  be  more  highlv  involved  than 
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EXHIBIT  5-6 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 


Decision  maker 

rype 

of  Institution 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 
Local  administrators 
Board  of  trustees 
State  agencies 

64.4% 
93.7% 
63.4% 
34.0% 

48.7% 
92.3% 
52.1% 
47.0% 

56.7% 
94.0% 
61.2% 
28.3% 

7.4*** 

0.3 

3.9 

7.9*** 

.14 
.15 

n 

191 

117 

65 

***  =  probability  of  <  .05 


instructors  in  type  2  institutions.     State  agencies  for  type  2 
institution  tend  to  be  more  highly  involved  than  state  agencies 
for  type  1  or  type  3  institutions. 

Exhibit  5-7  shows  who  is  most  highly  involved  in  instructor 
evaluations  by  type  of  institution.     Involvement  of  instructors 
and  local  a*3 Ttinistrators  are  significantly  different  across 
institution  type.     Type  1  and  type  3  instructors  and 
administrators  tend  to  be  more  highly  involved  than  type  2 
instructors  and  administrators  in  instructor  evaluations. 


EXHIBIT  5-7 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  INSTRUCTOR  EVALUATION  PROCESS 


Decision  maker 

Type 

of 

Ins 

titution 

Type  1 

Typ 

e  2 

Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 

74.4% 

41 

.5% 

76.1% 

38 

.2* 

.32 

Local  administrators 

77.0% 

87 

.2% 

65.7% 

11 

.8** 

.18 

Board  of  trustees 

4.7% 

o 

.6% 

4.5% 

0 

.9 

State  agencies 

1.6% 

2 

.6% 

0.0% 

1 

.8 

n 

191 

1 

17 

67 

*  =  probability  of  <_  . 

001 

*  * 

■  ] 

probability  of 

< 

.01 

A  significant  difference  exists  between  type  of  institution 
and  all  decision  makers  studied  concerning  involvement  in 
administrator  evaluation  as  shown  in  exhibit  5-8.     Instructors  and 
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EXHIBIT  5-8 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  ADMINISTRATOR  EVALUATION  PROCESS 


Decision  maker 

Type 
Type  1 

of  Institution 
Type  2          Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 

33.5% 

17.1% 

25.4% 

10.0** 

.16 

Local  administrator? 

90.1% 

65.0% 

86.6% 

31.7* 

.29 

Board  of  trustees 

27.2% 

41.9% 

37.3% 

7.5*** 

.14 

State  agencies 

5.2% 

21.4% 

1.5% 

27  .9* 

.27 

n 

191 

117 

67 

*  =  p  of  <.  .001 

**  =  p  of 

<  .01 

***  = 

P 

of  <  .05 

local  administrators  tend  to  he  less  highly  involved  in 
administrative  evaluation  in  type  2  institutions.     Boardb  of 
trustees  tend  to  be  more  highly  involved  iu  type  2  and  type  3 
institutions.     State  agencies  tend  to  be  more  highly  involved  in 
type  2  institutions. 

As  shown  in  exhibit  5-9 ,  all  types  of  institutions  are 
significantly  different  in  who's  involved  in  decisions  determining 
institutional  grading  standards.     Instructors  in  type  1  and  type  3 
institutions  tend  to  have  higher  involvement  than  instructors  in 
type  2  institutions.     Local  administrators  in  type  2  institutions 
tend  to  have  higher  involvement  than  administrators  in  type  1  or 
type  3  institutions.     Boards  of  trustees  in  type  2  institutions 
tend  to  have  higher  involvement  than  boards  in  type  1  and  type  3 


EXHIBIT  5-9 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  DETERMINING  INSTITUTIONAL  GRADING  STANDARDS 


Decision  maker 

Type 
Type  1 

of  Institution 
Type  2          Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 

90.6% 

76.9% 

91.0% 

13.0* 

.19 

Local  administrators 

55.0% 

76.1% 

52.2% 

16.3* 

.21 

Board  of  trustees 

7.3% 

13.1% 

1.5% 

8.8*** 

.15 

State  agencies 

4.7% 

13.7% 

4.5% 

9.5** 

.16 

n 

191 

117 

65 

*  =  p  of  <.  .001 

**  =  p  of 

1  .01 

***  = 

P 

of  <  .05 
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institutions.     State  agencies  for  type  2  institutions  tend  to  have 
higher  involvement  than  state  agencies  for  type  1  and  type  3 
institutions. 


Exhibit  5-10  shows  instructors  in  type  1  and  type  3 
institutions  tend  to  be  more  highly  involved  in  determining 
professional  development  activities  than  instructors  in  type  2 
institutions.     State  agencies  in  type  2  institutions  show 
significantly  more  involvement  than  state  agencies  in  type  1  and 
type  3  institutions. 


EXHIBIT  5-10 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  DETERMINING  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Decision  maker 

Type 
Type  1 

of  Institution 
Type  2          Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 

81.1% 

69.2% 

83.6% 

7.5*** 

.14 

Local  administrators 

84.3% 

88.9% 

80.6% 

2.5 

Board  of  trustees 

13.1% 

15.4% 

4.5% 

5.0 

State  agencies 

10.5% 

37.6% 

3.0% 

48.9* 

.36 

n 

191 

117 

65 

*  =  p  of  <  .001 

***  =  p 

of  <  .05 

Exhibit  5-11  indicates  the  differences  between  type  of 
institutions  in  the  percentage  of  moderate  and  high  involvement 
ratings  in  determining  institutions  facilities  and  equipment. 
State  agencies  for  type  2  institutions  tend  to  have  significantly 
higher  involvement  than  state  agencies  of  type  1  and  type  3 
institutions. 


Discussion 

This  research  into  involvement  of  governance  matters  in 
postsecondary  occupational  education  suggest  several  conclusions. 
First,  according  to  the  perceptions  of  the  administrators  in  this 
sample,  state  agencies  do  not  have  a  high  level  of  involvement  in 
tfce  areas  surveyed.     The  highest  average  rating  was  a  moderate 
2.91   (budget  process),  while  the  lowest  average  rating  was  a  low 
1.22   (instructor  evaluation).     The  average  of  all  10  areas  show 
the  state  agencies  with  only  a  1.95  average.     When  analyzed  by 
type  of  institution,  state  agencies  have  the  highest  involvement 
in  vocational-technical  institutions.     Community  colleges  also 
tend  to  have  high  state  agency  involvement,  whereas  four-year 
institutions  have  the  least  state  agency  involvement. 
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EXHIBIT  5-11 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  MODERATE  OR  HIGH 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  DETERMINING  FACILITIES  AND  EQuIPMENT 


Decision  maker 

Type 
Type  1 

of  Institution 
Type  2         Type  3 

X2 

V 

Instructors 
Local  administrators 
Board  of  trustees 
State  agencies 

73.8% 
90.1% 
50.8% 
24.6% 

71.8% 
95.7% 
41.8% 
44.4% 

68.7% 
92.5% 
38.8% 
13.4% 

0.7 
3.3 
4.0 
23.3* 

.25 

n 

191 

117 

65 

*  =  probability  of  <  .001 


Second,  according  to  the  administrators  surveyed,   the  local 
administrators  themselves  have  the  highest  degree  of  decision- 
making involvement  in  all  matters  by  a  wide  margin  when  compared 
to  instructors,  local  boards,  and  state  agencies.     The  grand 
average  of  all  ratings  on  administrative  involvement  is  4.57, 
while  the  instructors'  grand  average  is  3.72  and  local  boards' 
grand  average  is  2.80.     It  is  clear  that  administrators  in 
occupational  programs  see  themselves  as  having  the  greatest 
decision  making  influence  of  all  parties. 

Third,  a  pattern  emerged  that  shows  vocational-technical 
institutions  as  significantly  different  from  community  colleges 
and  four-year  institutions.     Instructors  tend  to  be  less  involved 
in  vocational- technical  institutions,  and  state  agencies  tend  to 
be  more  involved.     In  post secondary  occupational  programs  in  the 
United  States,  it  can  be  inferred  that  vocational-technical 
institutions  have  less  highly  involved  instructors  in 

mIm?^1011?1  <*e<ris!on  making  and  that  state  agencies  are  more 
highly  involved  in  institutional  decision  making. 

Fourth,  local  boards  of  trustees  tend  to  have  more  influence 
in  occupational  program  decision  making  in  community  colleges  and 
vocational  technical  institutions  than  in  four  year  institutions 
The  major  exception  to  this  generalization  is  i£  the  area  of 
setting  the  institution's  mission,  where  the  comparison  is 
significantly  different  and  four-year  institutions  tend  to  have 
higher  involvement  by  boards  of  trustees. 
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CHAPTER  6 


THE  ROLE  OF  CAREER  PLANNING 
AND  PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Betty  L.  Rider 


For  many  students  entering  postsecondary  institutions,  the 
culminating  goal  is  not  graduation,  but  gainful  employment  in  a 
job  related  to  their  training.    Assisting  the  student  in  finding 
the  ] ob  that  best  matches  their  training  and  background  has 
traditionally  been  the  work  of  the  placement  office.  Placement 
offices,  however,  have  evolved  within  the  last  thirty  years  from  a 
function  that  was  strictly  interested  in  placing  the  student  in  a 
Dob,  to  a  full-service  function  that  offers  for-credit  courses, 
resume  assistance,  iob  interview  skills,  career  counseling,  and 
many  other  services.     Due  to  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
function  of  the  placement  office,   the  term  career  planning  and 
placement  will  be  used  throughout  this  paper  to  better  reflect  the 
nature  or  the  service. 


Background  and  Introduction 
in  thi^study^1119  definition  is  used  as  the  definition  applicable 

The  central  philosophy  of  career  planning  is  to  teach 
students  how  to  help  themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
career  objectives  and  in  the  implementation  of 
procedures  designed  to  satisfy  career  goals.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  career  planning  and  placement 
function  can  best  be  measured  by  the  educational  value 
for  students.     (Powell  and  Kirts,  1980,  p.  9) 

This  definition  reflects  the  philosophy  that  career  planning  and 
placement  offices  should  go  beyond  assisting  the  student  in 
securing  employment,  but  teaching  the  student  all  of  the 
essentials  of  how  to  secure  employment  on  their  own.     This  type  of 
career  planning  and  placement  function  is  also  a  part  of  the 
educational  process  and  not  a  separate  activity  that  happens 
within  the  last  semester  before  graduation. 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (NVGA) 
n?^i»!i?n  <19™>   suPP°rts  the  philosophy  that  career  planning  and 
placement  should  be  a  part  of  the  educational  process.     They  state 
tilde  • 
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...  it  is  an  integrating  dimension  emphasizing  the 
interrelatedness  of  educational,  vocational, 
personal/social,  and  leisure  experiences  as  part  of 
total  education.     The  responsibility  in  the  various 
components  of  a  quality  career  guidance  program  must  not 
be  left  to  chance,     (p.  100) 

The  commissior  also  contends  that  activities  should  happen  at  all 
levels  of  education  and  that  these  activities  will  facilitate  the 
educational  process. 


Location  and  Structure 

Career  planning  and  placement  services  vary  from  institution 
to  institution.     Lucas   (1986)   focused  on  the  institutional 
location  of  the  career  planning  and  placement  function: 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  organizing 
career  services  and  placement  offices 
including:     decentralized  placement, 
centralized  placement,  combining  career 
planning  services  with  placement  functions, 
and  linking  career  planning  and  placement 
operations  with  counseling  services.     (p.  12) 

Lucas  went  on  to  state  that  the  structure  and  functior  of  each 
individual  office  was  related  to  the  history  of  career  planning 
and  placement  at  each  institution  ar^5  the  current  director's 
background  and  education  in  career  planning  and  placement. 

The  position  of  the  career  planning  and  placement  office 
within  the  organizational  structure  is  one  of  debate.     At  some 
institutions,  the  function  is  centralized?  all  students,  faculty, 
and  employers  interact  through  one  office  and  staff.     At  other 
institutions,  the  function  is  decentralized?  career  planning  and 
placement  is  offered  by  individual  college  or  program  division. 
There  are  advantages  to  both?  the  determininc  factors  are 
institutional  size,  mission,  and  money. 

Powell  and  Kirts   (1980)   indicate  that  over  80  percent  of 
career  planning  and  placement  offices  are  centralized.     No  hard 
line  rules  were  offered  as  the  best  approach  for  position  within 
the  management  structure?  decisions  on  where  to  place  the  function 
has  to  happen  at  the  institutional  level.     They  pointed  out  that 
successful  decentralized  career  planning  and  placement  functions 
were  difficult  to  centralize  due  to  a  resistance  to  alter  current 
practices.     Beaumont,  et  al.    (1978)   indicated  that  the  career 
planning  and  placement  function  generally  reports  to  the  head  of 
the  student  services  division.     A  trend  was  also  identified  to 
position  career  planning  and  placement  in  the  academic  division. 
They  stated. 


It  is  the  belief  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  college  career 
counseling  and  placement  that  this  is  a  highly  desirable 
arrangement  because  it  not  only  recognizes  the  educative  role 
of  career  and  placement  counseling,  but  also  provides  a 
better  opportunity  for  those  persons  charged  with  the 
operation  of  the  function  to  work  closely  with  faculty  and 
instructional  officers.     (p.  36) 

This  location  issue  will  not  be  discussed  in  great  detail,  as 
the  institutions  studied  in  this  study  span  the  entire  spectrum  of 
methods  for  organizing  career  planning  and  placement  offices.  The 
empirical  data  presented  below  reinforce  the  extent  of  variation 
This  background  section  focuses  on  generic  programs  and  services 
offered  by  the  career  planning  and  placement  function. 


Involvement  in  Curricular  Decisions 

Pcocsecondary  institutions  that  offer  occupational  training 
usually  have  a  vested  interest  in  assisting  students  in  finding 
employment  related  to  their  training.     Students  will  not  choose  to 
enroll  in  programs  where  the  graduates  cannot  find  employment. 
Thus,  it  is  essential  that  programs  offered  fulfill  a  need  within 
the  employment  sector.     Occupational  programs  need  to  produce 
graduates  who  can  gain  employment;  consequently,  career  planning 
and  placement  officers  should  assist  in  the  curricular  decision- 
making process,  using  their  business  and  industry  contacts  to  keeD 
the  curricula  relevant. 

Little  has  been  written  about  the  involvement  of  career 
planning  and  placement  offices  or  personnel  being  involved  in  the 
academic  curricular  decisionmaking  process.    Although  many  career 
planning  and  placement  personnel  may  teach  courses  related  to 
career  development,  apparently  few  are  involved  in  the  academic 
curriculum  process,  or  they  have  chosen  not  to  write  about  it. 

An  area  of  inquiry  in  this  study  is  the  identification  of  who 
is  involved  in  the  curriculum  development  process  and  what  impacts 
those  decision  makers  have  on  the  curriculum.     As  career  planning 
and  placement  services  have  a  high  concern  for  student  placement 
in  ]obs  and  providing  students  with  the  information  and  skills 
necessary  to  obtain  those  jobs,  it  is  a  hypothesis  of  this  study 
that  placement  officers  are  involved  in  the  curricular  decision 
making  process. 


Goals  and  Services 


While  services  may  vary  from  institution  to  institution,  the 
goals  of  career  planning  and  placement  services  remain  stable.  A 
career  planning  and  placement  office  should  offer  services  to 
students  and  employers  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  training  students 
now  to  establish  their  own  career  goals  and  how  to  achieve  those 
goals.    Beaumont,  et  al.   (1978)  identify  career  planning  and 
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placement  as  an  educational  function  that  should  meld  with  the 
curricular  process.     The  Career  Planning  Concept  put  forth  by 
Powell  and  Kirts  (1980,  p.  6),  has  three  steps:  self-assessment, 
career  exploration,  and  placement.     Each  step  has  several 
activities  to  assist  the  student  in  completing  each  step.  The 
services  offered  by  career  planning  and  placement  offices  are 
based  on  goals  such  as  these  and  provide  an  overall  ideal  to  aim 
toward. 

Based  on  student  perceptions,  Adamson  (1978)  identified 
career  planning  and  placement  activities  as  the  following*  (1) 
acquiring  immediate  job  seeking  skills;    (2)  gaining  knowledge 
about  specific  careers;    (3)  gaining  insight  into  oneself  and 
self/career  capability;    (4)  gaining  awareness  of  lifestyles  and 
work  roles;  and  (5)  gaining  helpful  hints  and  insights.  These 
activities  focus  on  preparing  students  for  job  search  skills  and 
strategies  rather  than  actually  matching  students  with  jobs.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  are  the  students'  perceptions  of 
career  planning  and  placement  services. 

The  services  offered  by  institutions  will  vary  according  to 
institution  size,  number  of  students  enrolled,  and  the  budget 
allotted  to  career  planning  and  placement  services.     Powell  and 
Kirts  (1980)  offer  the  following  list  of  student  services:  resume 
services,  student  files,  career  counseling,  placement  counseling, 
group  counseling,  academic  counseling,  career  planning  courses, 
placement  seminars,  vocational   testing,  and  career  library.  They 
also  offer  a  list  of  employer  services:    job  listings,  job 
development,  job  referrals,  resume  files,  employer  files,  fruity- 
employer  liaison,  and  alumni  placement. 

In  a  1980  study  of  university  placement  offices,  Bryant,  et 
al.   (1981)  found  the  major  services  offered  to  be  resume 
assistance,  letters  of  reference,  alumni  placement,  job  search 
strategy,  career  planning,  and  interview  training.     They  also 
found  the  major  weaknesses  to  be  a  lacking  of  staff,  funds,  and 
space.     Using  the  standards  set  forth  by  Powell  and  Kirts  (1980), 
most  career  planning  and  placement  offices  appear  to  be  offering 
many  of  the  services  suggested. 

Cass  and  Park  (1985)  developed  a  model  school -based  job 
placement  program  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  placing  the  following 
tenet  as  the  locus  around  which  their  program  was  developed: 

.  .   .placement  is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of 
vocational -technical  education  and  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.    The  ability  to  wage  an  efficient  job  search  is 
not  inherent.     It  must  be  learned.     School -based  job 
placement  services  are  a  necessity  in  today's  successful 
vocational -educational  school.     (p.  vi) . 

While  this  tenet  referred  to  secondary  education,  the  concept 
holds  for  the  post secondary  arena  as  well.     Four  areas  o^ 
placement  program  responsibility  are  identified  by  this  model: 
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pre-employment  preparation,  job  development,  job  placement,  and 
follow-up  activities.     Involvement  in  activities  in  these  four 
areas  assist  the  student  in  transitioning  from  school  to  the  work 
environment.    Job  placement  program  effectiveness  depends  upon 
direction,  support  personnel,  organization  of  the  office, 
administrative  commitment,  faculty  commitment,  community  support, 
coordinated  activities,  interactions  with  students,  and  public 
relations  efforts.  v^*.**- 


Program  Components 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (NVGA) 
Commission  (197  9)  listed  the  necessary  commitments  to  a  unified 
approach  to  career  planning  and  placement: 

1.  Commitment  by  the  education  community  to  program 
improvement  to  meet  changing  student  needs. 

2.  Commitment  to  a  conceptual  model  that  incorporates  the 
basic  principles  of  career  dpvelopment,  self-understanding 
and  interpersonal  effectiveness,  awareness  to  the  worlds 
of  work,  leisure  and  career  planning,  decision-making,  and 
implementation. 

3.  Commitment  to  integration  of  career  development  goals  with 
the  other  educational  goals  within  the  total  school 
program. 

4.  Commitmt.'nt  to  the  involvement  of  all  factions  of  the 
communi  ty . 

5.  Commitment  to  specify  leadership  for  program  development 
and  implementation.     (pp.  101-102) 

The  NVGA  also  recommended  four  steps  to  developing  a  model 
program:     planning,  organizing,   implementing,  and  evaluation. 

Powell  and  Kirts  (1980)  also  advocate  a  systematic  approach 
co  career  planning  and  placement  services.     Six  components  to  this 
approach  are  coordination  of  resources,  awareness  programming, 
self-assessment,  career  exploration,  job  search  training,  and 
interagency  cooperation.     The  program  was  designed  as 
comprehensive  in  nature  and  span  the  course  of  the  student's  time 
in  the  institution.     This  is  a  flexible  system  that  allows  the  use 
to  access  or  regress  from  the  process  time. 

Hafer  (1982)  also  supports  the  comprehensive,  unified 
approach.     Hafer  suggested  that  a  realistic  assessment  of 
available  resources  at  each  institution  will  show  that  a  total 
comprehensive  career  planning  and  placement  function  is  not 
JS88^  ?  n°r  *easible-     Community  colleges,  Hafer  suggested, 
snould  determine  which  program  components  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  students  and  fit  within  the  financial  resources  available 
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and  design  an  appropriate  career  planning  and  placement  function 
on  that  basis. 

Career  Resource  Centers  (CRCs)  evolved  through  efforts  to 
consolidate  resources  and  offer  an  alternative  to  major 
comprehensive  career  planning  and  placement  offices,  Marshall 
(1982)  offered  a  list  of  major  components  of  CRCs: 

o    provide  up-to-date  occupational ,  educational  and 
personal -social  information; 

o    help  individuals  use  resources  to  achieve  their  goals; 

6    promote  thoughtful  career  planning  and  decision  making; 

o    assist  individuals  in  assessing  and  understanding  their 
personal  attitudes,  values,  interest,  and  aptitudes; 

o    foster  the  integration  of  career  development  activities 
into  classroom  instruction; 

o    promote  a  delivery  system  for  career  counseling  services; 

o    prepare  individuals  for  life- role  transitions 

o    provide  a  setting  where  individuals  can  feel  comfortable 
in  showing  their  interests  and  concerns  in  a  non- 
threatening  environment.     (p.  1) 

Extensive  use  of  para-professionals  in  the  CRC  setting  allows  for 
economic  use  of  funds  and  trained  professional  time.  These 
components  provide  a  holistic  approach  to  student  assistance  in 
career  awareness,  skill  development  for  seeking  and  obtaining  a 
job.  and  life  choices  for  style  and  quality  compatible  with 
student  goals. 


Student  Outcomes 

A  lot  of  interest  exists  in  student  outcomes;  after  all,  the 
reason  institutions  exist  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students. 
Traditionally,  student  outcomes  have  been  measured  bv  graduation 
and  job  placement;  placement  rates  have  been  the  measuring  stick 
for  occupational  programs.     A  study  done  by  McKinney  and  Halasz 
(1984)   identified  a  number  of  strategies  to  increase  the  placement 
of  students  in  postsecondary  occupational  programs.     Those  factors 
found  to  impact  placement  rates  were  educational,  labor  market, 
placement  activities,  and  community  involvement.  Recommendations 
to  postsecondary  institutions  included: 

o    develop  clear  statement  of  the  goals  for  postsecondary 
vocational-technical  education  programs.     Promote  and 
reward  enthusiasm  for  placing  students  in  jobs  related  to 
training. 
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Encourage  frequent  and  active  meetings  of  citizen  advisory 
committees  and  utilize  their  recommendations  in  program 
planning  and  evaluation. 

Use  job  placement  data  as  a  major  criterion  for 
evaluating  programs. 

o    Recognize  the  importance  of  instructors  in  the  job 

placement  process  by  including  instructor    performance  in 
Dob  placement  as  a  criteria  for  tenure,  promotion,  and 
salary  adjustments. 

o    Recognize  the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  chief 
administrators  and  deans/directors  in  the  job  placement 
process.     Reward  chief  administrators  and  deans/directors 
for  their  leadership  and  allocation  of  resources  to  attain 
institutional  goals  for  job  placement. 

o    Develop  and  maintain  systematic  processes  for  ensuring 
that  the  vocational -technical  education  curriculum  is 
relevant  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business  and 
industry . 

o    Provide  classes  in  program  planning  and  evaluation  skills 
to  vocational  educators  for  upgrading  these  areas. 

o    Provide  teacher  education  programs  and  inservice  education 
programs  designed  to  impart  to  teachers  an  understanding 
of  the  vital  role  they  play  in  job  placement. 

o    Provide  graduate  education  programs  designed  to  prepare 
and  upgrade  school  principals  in  working  toward  job 
placement  as  a  goal  for  vocational  education.     (p.  16) 

McKinney  and  Halasz    (1982)  also  found  that  postsecondary 
institutions  had  higher  placement  rates  where  the  local  labor 
market  has  a  high  demand  for  labor  and  in  communities  of  medium 
size  that  are  supportive  of  vocational-techncial  education. 


Analysis 

Career  planning  and  placement  offices  are  an  integral  part  of 
postsecondary  institutions.     The  potential  exists  for  this  role  to 
expand,  especially  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and 
student  outcomes.     Career  planning  and  placement  professionals  can 
assist  in  keeping  occupational  programs  relevant  and  up-to-date. 
Ot  the  367  placement  director  respondents  to  the  Placement 
Official  Survey  that  provided  background  information,  a  portrait 
of  the  average  placement  official  emerged.     Placement  officials 
responding  had  an  averaga  of  5.5  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
placement  or  career  guidance  in  postsecondary  institutions;  26 
percent  had  1-5  years,  29  percent  had  5-10  years,  and  37  percent 
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had  10  or  more  years  of  experience.  The  average  highest  degree 
held  was  Masters  (by  62  percent  of  respondents)  and  48  percent 
had  a  degree  in  counseling  or  guidance. 

The  average  age  of  placement  officers  was  44  years  of  age. 
Forty-four  percent  were  female;  89%  were  of  white,  not  Hispanic 
ethnic  origin.     These  data  represent  the  means  for  self-reported 
data  and  provide  an  overall  picture  of  the  placement  officers 
participating  in  the  survey. 

One  of  the  research  questions  guiding  the  study  was:     How  are 
curricular  decisions  made  and  who  is  involved  in  that  process? 
The  literature  search  did  not  provide  any  information  or  insights 
into  the  role  of  career  planning  and  placement  officers  in  the 
development  process  for  occupational  program  curricula.  When 
asked  to  what  extent  does  the  placement  officer  get  involved  in 
curricular  decision  making,  24.1  percent  responded  that 
involvement  occurs  regularly  and  another  23.8  percent  indicated 
that  it  has  occurred  several  times,  but  not  regularly.  Fifty-two 
percent  indicated  that  they  had  never  or  only  occasionally  been 
involved  in  curricular  decision-making.     This  is  a  high  and 
unexpected  percentage  of  placement  officers  not  involved  in  the 
curricular  decision  making  process.     In  further  evaluation  of  this 
data  by  institutional  type,   the  involvement  of  placement  officials 
in  curricular  decision  making  that  did  occur  happened  mostly  at 
vocational- technical  institutes   (e.g.,   joint  vocational  schools). 

Another  question  guiding  the  study  concerned  student 
motivation  and  choices.     A  question  asked  in  this  area  dealt  with 
graduation  rates  and,  aside  from  education  and  training,  what 
happens  to  these  students.     Placement  officers  were  asked  what 
percentage  of  program  completers  and  what  percent  of  program  non- 
completers:     entered  the  military?    enrolled  in  a  4-year 
institution?    enrolled  in  another  2-year  college/technical  school? 
entered  the  labor  force  full  time?     Exhibit  6-1  provides  the  mean 
percentages  in  response  to  each  question. 

At  least  one- third  of  noncompleters  and  more  than  one-half  of 
program  completers  find  full-time  employment.     Of  those  finding 
employment,  placement  officers  indicated  that  most  students  find 
employment  related  to  their  training.     Exhibit  6-2  summarizes 
these  responses.     The  modal  responses  for  placement  officers 
indicated  that  75%-90%  of  the  program  completers  are  placed  in 
jobs  related  to  the  training.     This  high  percentage  of  student 
placement  may  influence  students  to  choose  one  institution  over 
another.     This  statistic  does  represent  program  completers  only, 
and  net  students  that  secure  employment  prior  to  completing  their 
course  of  study. 

This  gives  cause  to  question  where  the  jobs  come  from  that 
the  students  are  placed  in.     The  placement  officers  were 
questioned  on  effective  strategies  for  developing  jobs.  Seven 
percent  of  those  responding  indicated  that  they  do  not  engage  in 
any  job  development  activities.     Of  those  93%  of  placement 
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EXHIBIT  6-1 


STUDENT  OUTCOMES  FOR  PROGRAM 
COMPLETERS  AND  NONCOMPLETERS 


Program  Program 
Outcomes  Completers  Noncompletcrs 


STUDENTS:     Entering  Military  Service 

3% 

3% 

Enrolling  in  4-year 

Institution 

18% 

9% 

Enrolling  in  Different 

2-year  institution 

5% 

5% 

Entering  Labor  Force 

Fu?1-time  and  Not 

Attending  School 

56% 

34% 

(Percentage  represents  mean  scores  for  each  category) 


EXHIBIT  6-2 

JOB  PLACEMENT  RELATED  TO  TRAINING 
FOR  PROGRAM  COMPLETERS 


Percentage  of  Students 
Placed  in  Job  Related 
to  Training 


Less  than  10% 
10%  -  25% 
25%  -  50% 
50%  -  75% 
75%  -  90% 
90%  -  99% 
100% 


Percentage  of  Responses 
from  Placement  Officers 


.6% 
2.2 
10.0 
26.6 
40.6 
18.6 
1.6 


EXHIBIT  6-3 


SUCCESSFUL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 
USED  BY  PLACEMENT  OFFICERS 


Strategies  for  Developing  Jobs 


Percent  finding  strategy 
effective 


In-person  visits 
Telephone  contacts 
Referrals  from  faculty/staff 

at  institution 
Co-op  or  internship  programs 
Community  organization  memberships 
Working  with  a  government  agency 


79% 
74% 

68% 
57% 
48% 
43% 


officers  who  do  engage  in  job  development  activities,  respondents 
indicated  those  strategies  they  found  to  be  most  effective.  The 
effective  strategies  are  summarized  in  exhibit  6-3.  These 
percentages  indicate  a  very  active  role  for  placement  services  in 
developing  :obs  for  and  assisting  students  in  the  acquisition  of 
those  jobs. 

When  asked  to  rank  a  list  of  six  goals  for  career  planning 
and  placement  services  in  their  institutions,  placement  officers 
responded  as  follows: 

1.  Help  place  students  in  employmen4   related  to  their 
training ; 

2.  Help  students  plan  and  prepare  for  their  careers  after 
leaving  the  institution; 

3.  Help  students  with  the  personal  growth  and  development; 

4.  Help  students  plan  and  prepare  for  additional  schooling; 

5.  Help  students  select  and  schedule  courses; 

6.  Help  particular  special  groups  of  students  such  as  the 
handicapped,  economically  disadvantaged,   and  limited 
English  proficient  progress  through  the  school. 

Placement  officers  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  assisting  students  in 
preparing  for  careers,   securing  jobs,   and  personal  growth.  Little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  student  scheduling  or  assisting  special 
students  to  progress  through  institutions. 

In  comparison,  when  the  chief  administrative  officials  of 
institutions  were  surveyed,  54%  indicated  it  was  "very  important" 
to  place  students  in  jobs  as  they  leave  school.  Seventy-six 
percent  indicated  it  was  "very  important"  to  provide  training  for 
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specific  jobs.  Administrators  appear  to  want  the  student 
trained,  but  they  do  not  show  as  high  of  a  concern  for  iob 
placement.  J 


In  responding  to  the  size  of  the  professional  staff  in  the 
placement  office,  40%  of  the  institutions  have  one  full-time 
person,  21%  have  one  half-time  person,  and  16%  have  one  less  than 
half-time  person.     Thirty  percent  of  the  institutions  have  no 
full-time  staff,  73%  have  no  half-time  staff,  and  74%  have  no  less 
than  half-time  staff.     Only  13%  have  two  or  more  full-time 
professional  staff.     Regardless  of  staff  size,  student  access  to 
placement  professional  staff  appears  to  be  very  good.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  students  would  typically 
have  no  wait— they  can  walk  right  in,  while  another  30%  indicated 
that  students  would  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  to  see 
the  placement  officer. 

Exhibit  6-4  summarizes  the  percentages  of  students  involved 
in  various  activities  offered  by  placement  offices.     The  two 
activities  that  had  high  student  participation  were  "training  in 
]ob  seekinr  skills,"  where  18%  of  respondents  indicated  that  100% 
°l  students  participated  and  "training  in  resume  writing," 

where  14.2%  of  respondents  indicated  that  100%  of  the  students 
participated.     Two  activities  that  were  not  conducive  to  student 
PaS  i"?3^0^  were  "visits  to  other  postsecondary  institutions" 
and    job  shadowing."     It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
statement  "have  no  contact  with  the  placement  office"  did  not 
receive  high  percentages  from  respondents— indicating  that  most 
students  have  at  least  some  contact  with  the  placement  office. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  abovementioned  student 
activities,  placement  officers  are  involved  in  the  other 
institutional  activities   (see  exhibit  6-5).     Placement  officers 
are  routinely  involved  in  administrative  duties,  job  development, 
and  organizing  career  activities.     Almost  half  of  the  placement 
staff  are  involved  in  teaching  classes  not  related  to  guidance. 
?l6r^n  half  are  routinely  involved  in  updating  and  obtaining 
information  from  records  and  conferring  with  instructors  or  other 
instructional  personnel  regarding  the  placement  program.. 


Case  Study  Analysis 

From  the  48  case  study  site  visits,  44  placement  officers 

av^*^!!rVTed\v/OUr  schools  did  not  have  a  placement  function 
available.     From  these  case  studies,  a  more  detailed  picture 
emerged  about  the  function  of  career  planning  and  placement 
services . 

*      /fumtthe  145  faculfcy  interviewed  at  case  study  sites,  it  was 
found  that  most  faculty  informally  include  employabil ity  skills  in 
their  courses.     One  faculty  member  in  a  type  2  institution  in  the 
East  formalized  the  process  and  included  "attitude,  promptness, 
hard  work,  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  work  environment"  in  the 
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EXHIBIT  6-4 


STUDENT   INVOLVEMENT  IN 
PLACEMENT  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Percent  of  Students  Involved 


1 

M 


Student  Placement  Activities 


Exploratory  work  experience 
programs  (e.g.,   co-op/work  study) 

Career  days/ni  ght s 

Job  site  tours  or  visits 
(field  trips) 

Visits  to  other  postsecondary 
institutions 

Job  shadowing  (extended  obser- 
vations of  a  worker) 

Testing  and  havinc     ests  interpreted 
for  career  planning  purposes 
(e.g.,    interest  inventories, 
vocational  aptitude  tests) 

Individual   counseling  sessions 

Group  guidance/counseling  sessions 

Training   in  job  seeking  skills 

Training  in  resune  writing 

Use  of  computerized  information 
resources 

Use  of  noncomputerized  career 
information  resources 

Have  no  contact  wi  th  the 
placement  office 


0 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30 

-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-100 

15.3 

25.1 

19.7 

1  L  7 

c 

J 

o 
■  y 

?  .  o 

3  . 2 

3  .  3 

2  .  2 

2  .  7 

1  .9 

30.3 

17.8 

■  c 

7 

/ 

c 
.  5 

3  . 0 

4 . 9 

3  .  0 

3  .  0 

1  .9 

3.0 

21.3 

2.5 

16.9 

8  . 8 

4 

.  4 

1  7 

3.0 

C  .  1 

4  .  1 

2  . 8 

9.3 

45.6 

24.6 

12.8 

7.9 

3 

.0 

2.5 

2.5 

0.8 

0 

0.3 

0 

59.6 

25  .? 

8.7 

2.4 

0 

.8 

0.5 

1  .4 

0 

1  .4 

0 

0 

11.2 

20.1 

15.9 

16.2 

6 

4 

4.6 

5.5 

0.3 

4.1 

1  .7 

13.1 

22.0 

4  . 1 

13.4 

14.2 

5  . 

4 

7.6 

8.3 

6.9 

5.3 

7.9 

18.9 

18. v 

21.1 

18.1 

1  1  .0 

4  . 

1 

4.1 

5.2 

2.7 

3.0 

4.4 

7.6 

6.0 

14.5 

10.6 

1  1  .7 

7. 

2 

4  .4 

8.3 

5.2 

3.5 

5.2 

23.5 

6.0 

16.5 

11.0 

9.9 

6  . 

5 

5.2 

9.3 

6.3 

4.4 

6.0 

18.9 

28.7 
9.3 
27.9 


18.5  15.9 

12.6  16.8 
T.6  12.6 


15.3 
16.4 
9.8 


6.0 
8.0 
8.2 


3  .6 
7.6 
5 


6.0 


10.4 


12.1 


1  .4 
4.2 
5.2 


1  .  6 


3.9 


3.0 


0.8 
3.3 
4.6 


2.2 
4.6 


•Percents  were  reported  in  a  continuun  and  are  grouped  for  ease  of  reporting, 
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EXHIBIT  6-5 


PLACEMENT  STAFF 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  VARIOUS  CAMPUS  ACTIVITIES 


Level  of 

Involvement* 

Activity 

Infre- 

Op pa  c  i  on— 

vLLOo  X V/  II 

Never 

quently 

ally 

Rp»ti  t"  inp1  v 

ftuministraiive  outies  not  related 

j/iotcDiciii  or  career  guidance 

3% 

15 

34 

44 

-Teaching  employability  skill  or 

career  guidance— related  courses 

14% 

10 

33 

40 

-Teaching  classes  (nonguidance 

related; 

49% 

23 

12 

13 

-Planning  for,  administering,  and 

interpreting  tests 

20% 

17 

JO 

-Updating  and  obtaining  information 

from  records  (e.g.,  permanent  records 

for  reports,  planning) 

1% 

2 

7Q 

-Conferring  with  instructors  or  other 

instructional  personnel  regarding 

the  placement  program 

5% 

24 

30 

59 

-Directing  extracurricular 

activities 

26% 

33 

27 

11 

-Directing  planned  career  guidance 

activities  (e.g.,  career  days, 

plant  visits) 

5% 

16 

37 

40 

-Developing  contacts  with  business 

and  industry 

2% 

8 

22 

66 

-Meeting  with  recruiters  from  other 

postsecondary  institutions  or  the 

military 

4% 

18 

41 

35 

-Working  with  JTPA  and/or  JTPA- 

sponsored  agencies  and  other 

community-based  organizations 

10% 

18 

28 

41 

*expressed  in  rounded  percentages 
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classroom.     Other  informal  activities  and  subjects  covered  by 
faculty  members  included  mock  interviews    personal  presentation, 
development  of  professional  attitudes,   speakers  from  industry,  and 
interpersonal  skills.     Several  faculty  members  indicated  that 
formal  classes  at  their  institution  taught  employabil ity  skills 
and  felt  no  need  to  present  the  content  in  their  classes. 

The  career  planning  and  placement  offices  offered  a  wide 
variety  of  career  development  programs.     Students  could  develop 
skills  in  resume  writing  workshops,   job  selling  strategy 
workshops,   interviewing  strategy  workshops,   career  counseling, 
testing,  or  computer-guided  testing.     Placement  officers  met/ with 
students  individually  or  in  groups  to  establish  credential  files 
and  counsel  students  about  interests  in  career  areas.  Career 
fairs  or  workshops,   industrial  plant  tours,  and  campus  speakers 
were  other  avenues  identified  for  career  identification. 

The  placement  offices  were  almost  evenly  divided  about 
follow-up  data  collection  from  former  occupational  students.  For 
those  schools  collecting  follow-up  data,   the  average  reported 
placement  rate  for  occupational  students  in  areas  for  which  they 
were  trained  was  74%,  with  the  high  being  94%  and  the  low,  60%. 
One  type  2  institution  in  the  West  indicated  a  73%  overall 
placement  rate  in  the  area  for  which  the  students  were  trained. 
Another  12%  were  not  seeking  employment,  14%  were  unemployed,  but 
seeking  positions  and  1%  were  full-time  military  personnel. 
Another  part  of  this  institution's  follow-up  survey  requested  the 
graduates'  perception  of  the  usefulness  of  the  training  for  their 
current  job.     Twenty-four  percent  identified  the  training  "very 
good,"  41%  as  "good"'     26%  as  "average,"  4%  as  "poor,"  and  7%  as 
"very  poor.''    These  statistics  have  proven  to  be  highly 
instrumental  in  assisting  this  institution  to  improve  it's 
programs.     The  reasons  given  for  students  not  gaining  employment 
ranged  from  "students  can  get  jobs  if  they  want  to  work"  to  "some 
of  these  students  can  get  jobs  if  they  would  be  willing  to  move." 
This  institution  displayed  a  high  degree  of  concern  for  improving 
programs  through  systematic  data  collection  from  former  students! 

Placement  officials  interviewed  were  questioned  about  follow- 
up  procedures  and  if  information  was  obtained  from  employers  about 
the  graduates.     About  one-third  of  the  schools  either  did  not 
conduct  follow-up  studies,   or  had  no  placement  office.     Of  the 
other  two-thirds,   respondents  indicated  that  few  employers  are 
contacted;  most  follow-up  occurs  through  the  students  or  on  an 
informal  basis.     One  type  2  institution  in  the  West  region  had  an 
outstanding  follow-up  process.     Surveys  were  mailed  every  quarter 
to  graduates.     Those  employers  identified  by  graduates  were  also 
surveyed.     The  process  was  very  organized  and  systematic.  Sta- 
tistics were  generated  from  the  reported  data  and  were  broken  down 
by  occupational  area. 

These  case  studies  provided  a  more  detailed  image  of  the 
programs  and  activities  available  on  each  rampus.     From  the  data 
provided  through  these  interviews,   the  faculty  have  proved  to  be 
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helpful  in  assisting  student  with  employability  skills,  although 
there  should  be  more  communication  between  placement  officials  and 
faculty.     More  career  planning  and  placement  offices  need  to 
collect  and  analyze  follow-up  information  so  as  to  better  assist 
institutions  and  the  students. 


Recommendations  and  Conclusions 

This  study  was  conducted  to  assess  the  curriculum  decision- 
making process  and  to  determine  student  motivation  for  enrolling 
in  programs  and  institutions.     Placement  officers  and  the  career 
planning  and  placement  offices  from  which  they  operate  play  an 
active  and  important  role  in  the  institutional  setting.  Responses 
from  placement  officers  indicate  that  they  are  less  active  in  the 
curriculum  decision- making  process  than  was  anticipated.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  75%  or  more  of  the 
program  completers  found  jobs  related  to  their  training.  With 
this  percentage,   it  must  act  as  a  student  motivator  for  program 
and  institutional  choices. 

Based  on  the  data  collected  in  this  study,   the  following 
recommendations  are  made.     It  was  surprising  as  to  how  few 
placement  officers  were  regulaily  involved  in  the  curriculum 
decisionmaking  process;  more  placement  officials  need  to  be 
involved.     Placement  officials  complete  a  lot  of  paperwork,  but 
another  task  must  be  added,  or  better  attended  to:     follow-up  of 
students.     A  number  of  respondents  did  not  have  information  on 
former  students-completers  and  noncompleters.     One  respondent  went 
so  far  as  to  write  on  the  survey  that  "we  don't  follow-up  on 
noncompleters."    This  is  a  real  disservice  to  students  and  a  poor 
tactic  in  terms  of  losing  those  students  to  potential 
reenrollment. 

Placement  officers  should  continue  to  work  with  job 
development  strategies  and  focus  on  the  two  that  are  most 
successful:     in  person  visits  to  potential  and  current  employers 
and  making  phone  contacts.     The  7%  of  placement  officials  that  are 
not  involved  in  job  development  should  assess  the  reasons  why  they 
are  not  developing  jobs  and  set  up  a  strategy  to  become  involved 
in  the  process  of  developing  jobs. 

Placement  officers  are  effectively  involving  most  of  the 
students  in  some  activities.     However,   an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  capture  the  time  and  attention  of  those  students  who  do  not 
make  use  of  the  wide  variety  of  placement  activities  available  to 
them. 

Career  planning  and  placement  offices  provide  a  link  for 
students  as  they  transition  from  school  to  work.     Students  are 
furnished  a  wide  variety  of  activities  to  heighten  their  career 
awareness,   to  gain  skills  in  preparation  for  a  job  search,  and  to 
receive  support  during  the  actual  job  search.     This  role  as  a 
resource  broker  is  important  in  linking  the  school  environment  to 
the  world  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  7 


EMPLOYERS'  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CURRICULUM  DECISION  MAKING 
IN  POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Catharine  P.  Warmbrod 


Whv  Involve  Employers? 

Educators  dedicated  to  preparing  persons  for  the  work  force 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  interaction  with  employers 
and  the  involvement  of  employers  in  planning  and  conducting 
instruction.    To  know  what  skills  are  needed,  what  equipment  is 
being  utilized,  and  how  technology  is  changing  in  the  workplace, 
frequent  and  systematic  involvement  of  employers  is  required. 
Vocational-technical  educators  want  to  know  if  they  and  their 
students  have  achieved  their  goals,  and  follow-up  studies  of 
students  and  with  their  employers  help  provide  this  information. 

This  study  addresses  the  question  of  whether  the  perceived 
importance  of  involving  employers  in  curriculum  and  instruction  is 
acted  upon  by  educators,  or  whether  it  is  mainly  recognized  logic 
and  lip  service.    The  accelerated  rate  of  change  in  the  workplace 
requires  that  appropriate  changes  also  occur  in  vocational- 
technical  classrooms  and  laboratories.    Are  employers  key  in 
bringing  about  this  change,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  ways  to 
effectively  involve  them? 


The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  involving  employers  is 
manifest  in  the  section  of  the  1984  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  that  calls 
for  conducting  research  on  "the  constructive  involvement  of  the 
private  sector  in  public  vocational-technical  education."  The 
underlying  assumption  is  that  involving  employers  will  improve 
vocational-technical  education,  which  will  help  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.    The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  stated  "to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  economic  base  of  the  Nation,  develop 
human  resources,  reduce  structural  unemployment,  increase 
productivity,  and  strengthen  the  Nation's  defense  capabilities  by 
assisting  the  States  to  expand,  improve,  and  update  high-quality 
programs  of  vocational-technical  education  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  (1985)  also  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  business  community  should  take  the  lead  in 
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helping  sort  out  what  vocational  education  is  and  what  it  ought  to 
do.    In  addition,  the  Committee  indicated  that  the  business 
community  needs  to  see  that  vocational  education  is  well  equipped, 
delivers  quality  instruction,  and  graduates  employable  students. 

The  1984  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  offers  the  business  community 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  these  goals  at  national,  state,  and 
local  levels.    The  Act  specifies  that  private  industry  will 
represent  a  majority  on  the  National  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.    This  aids  communication  and  coordination  on  the 
national  level  between  business  and  vocational  education.  Such 
dialogue  helps  vocational  education  be  more  responsive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  labor  markets.    State  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education  are  also  required  to  have  majority  representation  by 
employers  and  union  leaders.    This  will  assist  the  private  sector 
in  monitoring  the  delivery  and  results  of  existing  programs. 
Technical  Committees  comprised  almost  entirely  of  employers  are 
mandated  to  advise  state  boards  of  education  on  various  aspects  of 
vocational  education.    These  committees  working  with  educators 
advise  state  boards  on  needed  curriculum  changes  and  identify 
priority  occupational  areas  within  a  state  (Committee  for  Economic 
Development  1985)      These  legislated  vehicles  enable  the  private 
sector  to  make  substantive  contributions  to  the  occupational 
education  of  youth  and  adults. 


Excellence-in-Education  Movement 

Numerous  national  reports  have  been  issued  by  prestigious 
commissions  and  task  forces  that  call  for  a  national  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  public  education  and  to  effect  changes  that 
will  lead  to  excellence.    Included  in  the  bodies  that  have  issued 
these  reports  are  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  Task  Force  on 
Education  and  Economic  Growth,  the  Carnegie  Commission,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.    One  of  the  recommendations  to  help  get  the  desired 
changes  suggested  in  most  of  the  reports  is  for  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  public  education.    The  collaboration  between 
businesses  and  schools  is  seen  as  a  way  to  benefit  both  and  to 
achieve  outcomes  that  could  not  be  reached  independently. 
Involving  employers  in  the  educational  process  is  seen  as  one  way 
to  improve  the  quality  and  outcomes  of  education. 

Concerns  raised  about  the  quality  of  education  and  its  impact 
on  the  economy  have  emphasized  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
postsecondary  education  and  the  private  sector.    The  lack  of 
cooperation  results  in  a  poorly  trained  labor  force  (Thurow  1974). 
A  broader  view  of  education  and  its  application  in  the  workplace, 
which  extends  the  provision  of  education  beyond  the  school  itself, 
calls  for  cooperation  in  which  all  parties  have  a  strong  voice  in 
defining  education  and  training.    The  Education  Commission  of  the 
States'  report  (1983)  contains  a  recommendation  that  illustrates 
this  well. 
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We  strongly  recommend  that  leaders  outside  the 
traditional  educational  system — especially  business 
leaders — take  specific  steps  to  help  improve  the 
schools.    They,  along  with  labor  leaders  and  members  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  professions, 
must  become  more  active  in  public  education.    They  must 
communicate  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  the  workplace- 
-and  thus  help  educators  define  the  standards  that  the 
schools  should  meet.     (p.  35) 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research 
sponsored  a  conference  in  1983  on  Barriers  to  Private  Sector- 
Public  School  Collaboration.    The  proceedings  of  this  conference 
resulted  in  the  book,  The  Private  Sector  in  the  Public  School; 
Can  It  Improve  Education?    The  report  points  out  that  the  private 
sector  is  already  very  much  involved  with  public  schools  in  a 
variety  of  ways:    private  foundations  offer  financial  support; 
partnerships  join  individual  schools  and  businesses;  local  school 
systems  collaborate  with  industry;  and  industry  provides  training, 
internships,  and  summer  jobs  for  teachers  and  students  and  give 
administrative  and  financial  assistance.    The  question  these 
rapidly  increasing  partnerships  raise,  as  does  the  national  school 
excellence  reports,  is  what  potential  does  such  collaboration 
really  have  for  improving  the  quality  of  public  education. 

The  American  Enterprise  institute  conference  examined  this 
question,  as  well  as  looking  at  barriers  and  incentives  for 
private  sector-public  school  collaboration.    The  paper  giving  a 
labor-education  perspective,  presented  by  Maurice  Leiter, 
identified  several  incentives  for  collaboration.    He  stated  that  a 
corporation  doing  business  in  a  community  has  a  strong  incentive 
to  strengthen  public  education,  create  stability  in  the  community, 
create  a  flow  of  employees,  and  encourage  personnel  to  live  in  and 
contribute  to  the  community,     it  is  common  belief  that  a  better- 
educated  and  skilled  population  will  provide  a  better  work  force. 
Thus,  it  is  believed  that  resources  invested  in  human  development 
will  contribute  to  the  economic  well  being  of  all.     (p.  19)  This 
theme  was  also  carried  forth  by  Marsha  Levine  at  the  conference 
with  her  assertion  that  much  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
relationship  between  education  and  economic  growth,  and  that 
business  and  industry  recognizing  this  relationship  are  seeking 
ways  to  affect  quality  in  public  education.  Business-education 
collaboration  is  one  attempt  to  toward  that  end.   (p.  14) 


Postsecondarv  Occupational  Education's 
Linkage  with  Employers 

Postsecondary  occupational  education  has  assumed  national 
importance  as  new  scientific  discoveries  and  the  rapid  application 
of  new  technological  developments  have  created  a  growing  need  for 
well  prepared  technicians.    A  large  share  of  these  technicians  are 
receiving  their  education  at  two-year  colleges.    The  American 


Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  reports  in  its  1986 
statistical  directory  that  nearly  half  of  two-year  college 
students  are  enrolled  in  occupational  programs.    In  addition,  over 
half  a  million  students  (617,053 — weighted)  participated  in 
special  business/industry  programs. 

Historically,  technical  education  was  thought  of  as  the 
preparation  of  paraprofessionals  in  engineering,  industrial  and 
scientific  related  occupations.    Today  with  technological  and 
scientific  developments  applied  to  most  areas  of  work,  technicians 
are  supporting  and  assisting  professionals  and  managers  in  a  full 
spectrum  of  occupational  areas.    These  technical  programs  are 
found  in  such  diverse  fields  as  business,  agriculture,  allied 
medical,  health,  electrical-electronic,  environmental  control, 
public  service,  computer  science,  information  processing,  and 
industrial  processes — to  name  a  few. 

In  an  effort  to  have  a  faculty  that  is  in  touch  with  current 
processes  and  equipment  in  each  technical  field,  many  part-time 
faculty  members  are  hired  from  business  and  industry. 
Approximately  55  to  60  percent  of  faculty  members  are  part-time 
instructors.    It  is  a  constant  challenge . for  the  colleges  to  keep 
these  programs,  and  consequently,  their  faculty  members,  up  to 
date  with  changes  in  their  technology.     It  is  also  challenging  to 
maintain  state-of-the-art  equipment  when  advancements  in 
technology  are  continually  occurring. 

The  approach  taken  by  postsecondary  occupational  education 
institutions  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them  by  employers  and 
the  community  is  to  involve  business  and  industry  in  the 
educational  process.    The  primary  vehicle  for  this  involvement  has 
been  institutional  and  program  advisory  committees.  These 
committees,  composed  primarily  of  employers,  advise  the  college  or 
the  department  on  their  labor  needs,  skills,  and  knowledge 
required  for  various  levels  and  kinds  of  jobs,  equipment  and 
processes  used,  future  changes  projected,  and  provide  feedback  on 
how  well  their  graduates  perform  as  new  employees. 

Business  and  industry  also  gets  involved  in  the  educational 
process  as  they  provide  exchange  programs  for  faculty,  cooperative 
education  work  stations  for  student  interns,  and  often  provide 
equipment  and  materials  for  use  in  classrooms  and  laboratories. 
Employers  get  involved  because  postsecondary  occupational 
education  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  and  productivity  of 
their  pool  of  employees.    A  caution,  however,  is  put  forth  by 
Marsha  Levine  (1983)  that  whereas  schools  have  education  as  their 
central  purpose,  corporations  view  education  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Thus,  their  views  and  purposes  may  differ. 


Perceived  Eenefits  of  Involving  Employers 

For  employers  and  colleges  to  be  willing  to  put  the  time, 
energy,  and  resources  into  developing  cooperative  working 
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relationships,   they  must  see  how  they  will  benefit.     This  thesis 
was  underscored  by  Beder  and  Darkenwaid  (1979): 

A  significant  increase  in  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  public  institutions  cannot  be  expected  in  the 
absence  of  tangible  incentives  .   .   .  Institutions 
cooperate  with  one- another  only  on  the  basis  of  a  quid 
pro  quo.     Each  must  stand  to  gain  significant  benefits 
from  the  relationship.     (p.  159) 

Exemplary  programs  and  practices  of  industry  and  education 
collaboration  across  the  country  were  analyzed  by  Warmbrod,  et  al. 
(1981)   to  ascertain  what  made  them  successful,  what  common 
elements  they  shared,  and  the  distinct  qualities  of  successful 
programs.     One  cf  the  guidelines  for  industry-education 
cooperation  based  on  this  study  is — 

There  must  be  recognition  of  mutual  need.     To  warrant 
the  time,  effort,  and  resources  required  for 
collaboration,  the  need  and  benefits  must  be  clearly 
perceived.     The  vision  and  persistence  of  interested 
parties  is  required.     It  takes  the  dedication  of  someone 
in  both  education  and  industry  to  make  it  work, 
(p.  121) 

In  a  national   study  on  how  two-year  colleges  and  industry  can 
collaborate  in  retraining  and  upgrading  workers,  one  of  the 
critical  elements  and  recommendations  resulting  from  this  study  is 
that  companies  must  see  how  they  will  benefit  from  using  the 
industry  training  services  of  the  college.     Profit  is  the  "bottom 
line"  for  industry,  and  colleges  must  demonstrate  that  they 
understand  and  support  that  industry  priority.     (Warmbrod  and 
Faddis  1983) 

What  are  the  benefits  that  postsecondary  institutions  and 
employers  seek  in  collaborating  to  develop,  maintain,  and  conduct 
occupational   training,  retraining,  and  upgrading  programs?  The 
following  lists  enumerate  the  perceived  benefits  to  be  gained. 

Benefits  to  postsecondary  institutions: 

o     Programs  kept  up  to  date  with  information  from  industry  on 
the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  persons  in  certain 
levels  and  types  of  jobs 

o    Faculty  kept  up  to  date  through  faculty-industry  exchange 
programs  and  through  summer  employment  programs  for 
f acul ty 

o    Equipment,  processes,  and  materials  kept  current  through 
donations  from  employers 

o    Access  to  training  stations  for  cooperative  education 
students 
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o    Better  and  increased  placement  of  graduates 
o    Increased  community  support 

o    Significant  contribution  to  the  local   economy  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  human  capital 

Benefits  to  employers: 

o    Access  to  a  pool  of  well  prepared  workers 

o    Economical  source  of  training  to  retrain  and  upgrade 
employees 

o    Well  trained  employees  contribute  to  increased 
productivity 

o    A  skilled  work  force  enables  the  company  and  the  country 
to  be  competitive 

o    Well  trained  employees  contribute  to  company  profits 


Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  committees  have  been  the  major  vehicle  through  which 
employers  are  involved  in  vocational-technical  curriculum 
and  instruction  decision-making.     Such  committees,  composed  of 
representatives  of  business  and  industry,  have  been  an  important 
part  of  public  vocational  and  technical  education  since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1S17.     (Dunn  and  Hoerner  1984) 

Business  has  an  important  stake  in  improving  vocational 
education.     The  business  community  was  very  influential  in  getting 
the  federal  government  to  pass  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Recent 
major  surveys  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  indicate  that  this  support 
continues.     (Committee  for  Economic  Development  1985) 

Although  the  need  for  and  value  of  local  advisory  councils 
were  a  part  of  the  early  philosophy  of  vocational  education,  they 
were  used  sparingly  until  the  late  1950s.     Economic  and  societal 
conditions  after  World  War  II  fostered  the  use  of  advisory 
committees.     Growth  in  both  technology  and  in  educational 
institutions,  along  with  greater  citizen  involvement  in  education, 
expanded  and  strengthened  the  use  of  advisory  committees.  Changes 
in  public  education,   such  as  expanded  clientele  and  increased 
costs,  required  a  more  active  relationship  between  vocational- 
technical  education  and  the  community.     (Cochran,   Phelps,  and 
Cochran  197  9) 

Several  states  led  the  way  with  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  passing  legislation  mandating  the  establishment  of  local 
advisory  councils.     The  federal  government  established  a  permanent 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  and  state 
advisory  councils  were  mandated  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
vocational  education  funds.     The  1976  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  provided  further  support  for  the  use  of  local 
vocational  education  advisory  committees  by  requiring  their 
establishment  to  receive  funding.     This  was  followed  in  1984  by 
the  previously  described  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  with  its  emphasis  on 
involving  the  private  sector  in  the  educational  process. 

Advisory  committees  are  now  a  common  connecting  link  between 
schools  and  the  community,  used  extensively  at  both  the  sr  :ondary 
and  postsecondary  levels.     (Light  1982) 


Role  and  Function  of  Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  committees  are  organized  to  advise  educators  on  the 
world  of  work  and  are  composed  of  persons  outside  the  educational 
field  with  specific  occupational  knowledge  and  expertise.  These 
committees  are  important  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
up-to-date  educational  programs.     The  committee's  role  is  purely 
advisory  in  nature,  not  administrative  or  policymaking.  (Handbook 
for  Instructors  and  Advisory  Committee  Members,  n.d.)  These 
committees  provide  effective  lines  of  communication  between 
educational  institutions  and  employers.     Advisory  committee 
members  assist  schools  and  colleges  in  assessing  current  statut" 
and  identifying  future  needs. 

There  are  three  major  categories  of  advisory  committees: 

°    General  Advisory  Council.     This  group  assists  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  all  vocational- technical 
programs  in  the  school  or  college.     They  provide  such 
services  as  identifying  needs  of  individuals  and  of  the 
community,  assessing  labor  market  requirements, 
identifying  long  range  goals,   contributing  to  programs, 
developing  community  understanding  and  support,  and 
building  respect  for  and  the  prestige  of  the  occupational 
programs  in  the  college. 

°    Program/Depar tmen t  Advi sory  Commi t tees .     Another  standing 
or  continuous  committee,   this  type  of  committee's  primary 
responsibility  is  to  assist  in  developing  and  operating 
relevant  and  effective  occupational  programs.     Members  on 
this  type  of  committee  are  selected  for  their  expertise 
and  knowledge  in  a  specific  program  area.     Meml  ers  include 
employers  and  skilled  workers. 
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°    Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committees.     These  committees  are 

established  to  meet  special  needs  and,   therefore,  are  not 
permanent  in  nature.     The  composition,   size  and  duration 
are  determined  by  need.     The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  may  be 
established  to  serve  the  general  advisory  council,  a 
program  advisory  committee,  or  the  college  administration. 
(Handbook  for  Advisory  Committees  in  Occupational 
Education,  1979)   

At  the  postsecondary  education  level,   the  advisory  committee 
plays  an  important  role  in  searching  for  new  ways  to  bring  the 
school  and  the  world  of  work  closer  together.     The  following  13 
functions  of  the  advisory  committee  are  those  most  frequently 
reported  by  occupational  deans,  vocational  directors,  instructors, 
and  others  having  a  close  working  relationship  with  advisory 
committees : 

o  Assessing  occupational  needs 

o  Evaluating  curricula 

o  Recruiting  students 

o  Placing  students 

o  Establishing  training  stations  for  cooperative  and  work 

experience  programs 

o  Setting  criteria  and  recommending  instructors 

o  Planning  equipment  and  facilities 

o  Identifying  community  resources 

o  Reviewing  programs 

o  Arranging  field  crips 

o  Providing  speakers 

o  Acting  as  liaison  between  labor  and  management 

o  Fostering  community  public  relations   (Riendeau  1977) 

The  various  handbooks  and  guides  for  advisory  committees 
recommend  making  a  special  effort  to  include  representatives  from 
organized  labor.     It  is  essential  to  have  such  representation  when 
programs  prepare  students  for  entry  or  upgrading  in  apprent iceable 
trades.     Local  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committees  often 
take  an  active  advisory  role. 


Effectiveness  of  Advisory  Committees 

Although  there  is  general  consensus  and  strong  belief  that 
involvement  of  the  private  sector,  particularly  through  advisory 
committees,   is  important  for  program  improvement  and  maintaining 
quality  programs,   there  is  high  skepticism  that  advisory 
committees  are  effective. 

This  view  is  expressed  bv  Garrison   (1983,  p.  92)  when  he 
says,   "For  far  too  long  advisory  committees  have  been  mere  window 
dressing."    He  goes  on  to  exhort  educators  to  use  their  advisory 
committees  for  they  possess  a  wealth  of  essential  information 
pertaining  to  new  technology,  equipment,   texts,  job  requirements. 
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and  costs.  These  committees  must  be  properly  used  to  be 
effective. 


A  report  of  a  California  conference  on  A  Working  Partnership 
for  1993:     Linking  Community  Colleges  and  Business   (1983)  cites 
their  finding  on  an  important  cause  of  ineffectiveness.  The 
critical  flaw  they  cite  is  that  when  employers  do  participate  in 
curriculum  planning  and  program  development,   the  companies  may 
choose  representatives  who  are  not  able  to  attack  the  problem  with 
solid  technical  advice  or  resources.     They  encourage  private 
sector  involvement  at  three  levels:     chief  executive  office  who 
can  make  a  commitment  to  cooperate  and  provide  funding;  technical 
employees  who  will  assist  in  curriculum  design,   staffing,  and 
provision  of  equipment?  and  personnel  officers  who  make  hiring 
decisions. 

Cross   (1981)   puts  forth  the  thesis  that  the  advisory  board 
model  probably  will  work  only  as  long  as  authority  is  truly  shared 
and  respect  and  trust  pervade  the  negotiations.     The  arrangements 
are  often  loose  and  may  not  offer  a  strong  enough  voice  to 
industry. 

Good  research  studies  evaluating  advisory  committees  are 
sparse.     The  findings  and  conclusions  that  do  exist  from  these 
studies  give  insights  leading  to  recommendations,  but  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  practice  is  lacking. 
The  findings  generally  reveal   that  advisory  committees  as  used  are 
not  affective. 

Dunn  and  Hoerner   (1984)  conducted  a  study  of  management 
practices  associated  with  effective  general  advisory  committees 
for  postsecondary  vocational  education.     The  investigators  found 
disparity  between  committee  management  practices  and  those 
effective  management  practices  described  in  relevant  literature. 
They  believe  there  may  be  very  few  committees  of  the  type  studied 
that  would  be  considered  effective.     They  recommend  that 
postsecondary  occupational  educators  make  a  stronger  commitment  to 
using  effective  management  practices  to  get  the  most  value  from 
their  advisory  committees.     This  belief  is  supported  by  Rippey  and 
Vickers   (1978)  who  state  that  advisory  committees  often  prove 
ineffective  because  the  committee  is  poorly  organized  with 
sporadic  schedules  of  meetings. 

A  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  local  postsecondary 
advisory  councils  in  Iowa  was  conducted  by  Schultz,  Watson,  and 
Giese  (1980).     This  study  also  revealed  a  need  for  local  councils 
to  strengthen  their  management  or  "operational"  activities.  The 
researchers  suggested  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  those  councils 
may  be  a  reflection  of  inadequate  orientation  of  the  members  to 
the  roles  and  functions  of  advisory  councils. 

A  study  of  advisory  committees  in  Florida  (Danenburg  197  5) 
examined  the  extent  of  use  and  the  effectiveness  of  advisory 
committees  in  that  state.     In  regards  to  effectiveness,  the 
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investigators  looked  at  practices  that  are  characteristic  of 
effective  advisory  conuiPttees  and  the  perceptions  of  advisory 
committee  members  as  to  their  effectiveness.     The  findings  showed 
a  significant  discrepancy  between  committee  member's  perception  of 
their  committee's  effectiveness  and  the  oxtent  to  which  the 
committees  are  actually  performing  effective  practices. 

The  impact  of  advisory  councils  and  committees  in  South 
Carolina  was  investigated  by  Phillip  Latham  (1981).  Information 
was  gathered  from  891  advisory  members  serving  on  advisory 
committees  and  councils  for  49  area  vocational  centers,  6  of  which 
were  not  using  advisory  councils.     Analysis  of  the  advisory  member 
responses  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  not  having 
an  impact  on  vocational  education  programs.     Seventy  percent  of 
tne  responses  were  classified  as  negative  or  neutral  responses  (no 
impact),  while  30  percent  of  the  advisory  members  reported  that 
their  cc^imit-tees  were  having  an  impact  on  vocational  programs. 
Impact  was  measured  by  implementation  of  advisory  committee 
recommendations  to  vocational  education  administrators. 

Although  most  of  the  research  found  advisory  committees  to  be 
generally  ineffective,   the  researchers  stated  the  belief  that  if 
good  management:  practices  in  regard  to  advisory  committees  were 
instituted,  then  the  committees  would  carry  out  their  functions 
well,  be  effective,  and  would  fulfill  the  reason  for  their 
existence.     Thus,  belief  in  the  concept  of  advisory  committees 
remains  strong,  even  though  the  results  are  disappointing. 


Findings  of  Post secondary  Occupational 
Education  Delivery  Study 

A  focus  of  the  study  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  employer 
involvement  in  curriculum  and  instruction  decision  making.  The 
sources  of  data  are  focused  questions  on  the  mail  questionnaires 
completed  by  department  chairpersons  and  by  instructors  at 
colleges  in  the  sample.     Since  a  major  vehicle  for  the  involvement 
of  the  private  sector  in  public  education  is  the  advisory 
committee,   information  was  gathered  about  the  use  and  influence  of 
these  advisory  ; roups. 


Advisory  Committees 

An  examination  of  the  extent  of  use,  composition,  and 
influence  of  advisory  committees  was  made.     Eighty- two  percent  of 
the  department  chairpersons  said  their  department/program  had  an 
advisory  committee.     Within  each  type  of  institution,   the  percent 
of  colleges  or  schools  that  had  advisory  committees  is  as  follows: 
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type  1,  85%?   type  2,  95%?  type  3,   55%.!    The  occupational 
programs  at  4-year  institutions  are  far  less  likely  to  have  an 
advisory  committee. 

There  was  great  variance  as  to  the  number  of  members 
contained  on  the  advisory  boards  or  committees.     However,   the  vast 
majority,  73  percent,  contained  between  6  to  15  members.  There 
was  not  marked  differences  between  the  types  of  institutions.  The 
mean  for  the  number  of  members  is  11.29. 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  th?  frequency  of  advisory 
board  meetings,  85.5  percent  of  the  boards  meet  at  least  once  a 
year.     Only  1  percent  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  while  44  percent 
meet  less  often  than  once  a  month,  but  more  often  than  once  a 
year.     Nearly  13  percent  meet  only  on  an  as  needed  basis.  There 
was  not  great  variance  between  types  of  institutions  on  frequency 
of  meetings. 

When  chairpersons  were  asked  to  specify  the  number  of  members 
on  their  board  that  was  from  business  or  industry,  answers  ranged 
from  1  to  80.     NearJy  7  0  percent  of  all  advisory  boards  had  over 
three-quarters  of  their  members  from  business  and  industry. 
While  nearly  80  percent  of  type  2  institutions  had  over  three- 
quarters  of  their  members  from  business  and  industry,   this  was 
true  for  only  65  percent  of  type  1  institutions  and  for  62  percent 
of  type  3.     The  mean  for  the  number  of  members  from  business  and 
industry  is  9 .34 . 

In  comparison,   o-^  y  1.26  percent  of  the  advisory  boards  had 
representatives  from       ;>or  comprising  over  three-quarters  of  their 
heard.     Eighty-four  percent  of  the  advisory  boards  had  a  labor 
composition  of  less  than  15  percent.     In  fact,  77  percent  of  the 
chairpersons  responded  that  the  advisory  board  for  their  program 
had  no  representatives  from  labor.     The  mean  for  the  number  of 
members  on  a  board  from  labor  is  less  than  1  (.98). 

Chairpersons  were  asked  to  rate  the  influence  of  their 
institution's  advisory  board  on  establishing  or  revising  the 
curriculum.     The  rating  went  from  (1)   a  great  deal,    (?)   some,  (3) 
only  to  a  minor  extent,   to  (4)  none,  not  applicable.  Twenty-four 
percent  rated  their  institution's  advisory  board  as  having  a  great 
deal  of  influence,  while  40  percent  said  their  board  has  some 
influence  on  curriculum.     Thirty-six  percent  indicated  little  or 
no  influence.     Both  type  1  and  type  2  institutions  showed 
institutional  advisory  boards  as  having  a  great  deal  or  some 
influence,   this  being  65  percent  and  75  percent  respectively, 
while  with  type  3  institutions,   this  was  only  43  percent. 

Chairpersons  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  influence  of 
business  and  industry  representatives  through  their  program 

1hs  documented  in  Chapter  2,   type  1  institutions  are  community 
colleges,   type  2  institutions  are  technical  schools,  and  type  3 
are  universities  and  colleges. 
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advisory  committees  on  curriculum  matters.     Here  the  impact  was 
rated  higher.    Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  chairpersons  said  their 
program  advisory  committee  exerted  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
curriculum  and  42  percent  said  it  had  some  influence.    Only  7 
percent  said  business  and  industry  representatives  on  advisory 
committees  had  no  influence  on  curriculum.    Again,  it  is  in 
type  1  and  2  institutions  that  advisory  boards  were  shown  to  exert 
considerable  influence  on  curricula.     The  percentage  response  from 
type  3  institutions  for  a  great  deal  or  some  influence  is  less 
than  half  that  from  types  1  and  2 .    This  is  to  be  expected  because 
of  the  lower  likelihood  of  having  an  advisory  committee  in  type  3 
institutions.     See  exhibit  7-1  for  the  data  on  this  topic. 

Similar  questions  were  asked  department  chairpersons 
regarding  the  influence  of  institutional  and  program  advisory 
boards,  but  this  time  inquiring  about  their  influence  on 
determining  instructional  methods.     The  vast  majority  of  responses 
(65  percent)   showed  institutional  advisory  boards  to  have  little 
or  no  influence,  leaving  a  35  percent  response  showing  some  or  a 
great  deal  of  influence. 

Program  advisory  boards  were  reported  to  have  greater 
influence  on  determining  instructional  methods  than  were  the 
institutional  advisory  boards.     The  responses  from  chairpersons 
showed  44  percent  reported  their  program  advisory  committees  had 
some  or  a  great  deal  of  influence  as  compared  to  35  percent  for 
the  institutional  boards. 

As  in  matters  of  curriculum,  both  types  of  advisory  boards  in 
type  2  schools  had  greater  influence  on  instruction  than  in  type  1 
or  3  colleges.     The  figures  for  both  institutional  and  program 
advisory  boards  in  regards  to  influence  on  instructional  method 
are  found  in  exhibits  7-2  and  7-3. 

There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  responses  on  the 
influence  on  institutional  advisory  boards  on  curriculum  and  their 
influence  on  instruction.     This  positive  correlation  is  indicated 
by  a  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  of  .56. 
Generally,  chairpersons  indicate  that  the  degree  of  influence  of 
institutiona.   advisory  boards  is  similar  on  curriculum  and  on 
instruction. 


There  is  also  a  positive  correlation  of  responses  on  the 
degree  of  influence  of  business  and  industry  representatives  on 
program  advisory  boards  as  it  relates  to  curriculum  and  to 
instruction.     The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient 
of  .51  indicates  that  chairpersons  tended  to  identify  similar 
degrees  of  influence  on  curriculum  as  on  instruction  by  their 
program  advisory  boards. 
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EXHIBIT  7-1 


INFLUENCE  OF  PROGRAM  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES  ON  CURRICULUM 


Percentage  Response  by 
Institutional  Types 


Influence 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Tvpe  3 

A  Great  Deal 

41? 

43% 

17% 

Some 

44 

41 

40 

Minor  Extent 

9 

14 

28 

None 

6 

2 

15 

EXHIBIT  7-2 

INFLUENCE  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVISORY 
BOARDS  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Percentage  Response  by 
Institution^  Types 


Influence 

Type  1 

Tvpe  2 

Type 

A  Great  Deal 

5% 

12% 

2% 

Some 

28 

39 

16 

Minor  Extent 

38 

29 

37 

None 

29 

20 

45 

JTP A/PIC 

The  message  from  the  response-  by  the  chairpersons  on  the 
influence  of  JTPA/PJC  on  curriculum  and  instruction  in 
postsecondary  institutions  is  clear:     the  influence  is  negligible. 
In  regards  to  curriculum,  89  percent  of  the  responses  said  the 
JTPA/PJC  had  minor  or  no  influence.     The  influence  was  even  less 
on  instruction,  v/heie  90  percent  of  the  responses  reported  little 
or  no  influence.    See  exhibits  7-4  and  7-5  for  a  breakdown  of 
responres.     The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  of 
.75  shows  the  very  high  similarity  of  responses  in  regards  to 
curriculum  and  to  instruction. 


EXHIBIT  7-3 


INFLUENCE  OF  PROGRAM  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Percentage  Response  by 
Institutional  Tvpec 


Influence  Type  1  Type  2  Type  3 

A  Great  Deal                       10%                     21%  3% 

Some                                      35                        35  24 

Minor  Extent                       35                       29  33 

None                                      20                        15  40 


EXHIBIT  7-4 
INFLUENCE  OF  JTPA/PIC  ON  CURRICULUM 


Influence 

Percent 

A  Great  Deal 

1% 

Some 

10 

Minor  Extent 

26 

None 

63 

EXHIBIT  7-5 

INFLUENCE  OF  JTPA/riC  ON  INSTRUCTION 

Influence 

Percent 

A  Great  Deal 

0% 

Some 

10 

Minor  Extent 

18 

None 

72 
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An  examination  of  response  by  institutional  tvpes  reveals 
that  curriculum  in  type  3  institutions  was  practically  unaffected 
by  JTPA/riC.      The  greatest  effect  indicated  was  in  the  "some" 
category  and  th*t  war  from  only  3  percent  of  the  responses.  The 
greatest  influence  by  JTFA/PIC  on  curriculum  was  shown  in  type  2 
institutions,  where  1  percent  of  the  responses  reported  a  great 
deal  of  influence  and  17  percent  said  some  influence.     Type  1 
institutions  showed  2  percent  in  the  "great  deal"  category  and  8 
percent  in  "some."    When  the  influence  of  JTPA/PIC  on  instruction 
was  analyzed  by  institutional  types,  the  relationship  of  the 
degree  of  influence  to  institutional  type  was  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  in  regards  to  curriculum. 


Employers '  Influence  on  Students' 
Work  Experience  Grade 

Chairpersons  were  asked  to  respond  to  questions  regarding  the 
influence  cf  employers,  who  supervise  the  work  experiences  of 
their  students,  on  the  grades  those  students  receive  for  their 
work  experience.     The  choices  presented  were  that  employers 
recommend  grades  to  the  coordinator,  employers  assign  grades,  or 
employers  and  coordinators  jointly  agree  and  assign  students1 
grades.     Fifty-five  pprcent  of  the  responses  showed  that  the 
schoclc  c:id  not  have  work  experience  programs  or  that  the 
employers  had  no  say  for  the  grades  the  students  receive  for  their 
work  experience.     Only  5  percent  of  the  responses  showed  that  the 
employers  assigned  grades.     The  approach  most  often  used  was  for 
employers  to  recommend  grades  to  the  coordinator.     See  exhibit  7-6 
for  the  percentage  responses  to  these  questions  on  employers1 
influence  on  students1  work  experience  grades.     Responses  by 
institutional  types  were  very  similar. 


EXHIBIT  7-6 

EMPLOYERS1   INFLUENCE  ON  SID  DENTS' 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  GRADES 


No  Work  Expc  nVnce  ho                Recommend  Assign  Jointly  Agree 

Proftramr;   Inf"Luc>nro    Grades  Crudes  Aqrir.n  (Trades 

Po  ree.i  t 

Rev  p. uist                      ';37                       13                23                  5  16 


Facilities  and  Equipment: 
Donated  by  Employers 

Chairpersons  wer*  asked  to  estimate  the  value  of  facilities 
and  equipment  donated  to  their  program  by  business  and  industry 
ovpi  the  past  three  years.     Thirty-nine  percent  said  no  donations 
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were  received  over  that  period  of  time.     Tventv-r.even  percent  of 
the  responses  reported  the  value  of  donations  they  received  to  he 
between  $1  and  $5,000.     Only  10  percent  reported  donations  wortj- 
ever  $50,000.     See  exhibit  7-7  for  the  percentage  of  re,,1(,„,;.,;  <n 
each  dollar  value  category.     Responses  fton  type  3  institution-/ 
revealed  that  they  received  more  donations  and  higher  value 
'-.onetions  than  did  type  1  and  2  institutions.    The  percentage 
response  shov/s  that  type  2  institutions  received  mere  donations 
than  did  type  1,  but  that  the  donations  received  b"  type  1 
institutions  were  of  greater  value.  J 


EXHIBIT  7-7 

VALUE  OE  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
DONATED  OVER  PAST  THREE  YEARS 


No  $1"  $5,000-  $10,000-  $25,000-  $50,000-  over 

Donation  5,000  10,000        25,000        50,000  100,000  $100,000 

Pprcent     

Response            39%  27  10                9                s               S  s 


Faculty  Reports  on  Use  of  Advisory  Group 
and  Employer  Surveys  for  Curriculum  Incut 

Faculty  members  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  five-point  pcsIc 
(1  =  None  to  5  =  A  Great  Deal)  on  the  use  of  technical  advisory 
croups  and  surveys  of  local  employers  in  determining  the  goals,- 
content,  and  development  of  the  curriculum  of  the  program  in  which 
they  teach.     Technical  advisory  groups  were  shown  to  have 
considerable  input  into  the  curriculum.     Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
responses  by  faculty  were  in  the  top  two  categories  on  the  hioh 
end  of  the  scale  indicating  that  technical  advisory  croups  were 
used  extensively  in  curriculum  matters.     Surveys  of  locc>l 
employers  were  used  almost  as  much,  for  a  54  percent  r?s>por,f.f»  in 
the  top  2  categories  was  received.     See  Exhibits  7-8  and" 7-9  for 
the  response  by  faculty  on  the  use  of  technice!  advisory  croups 
and  surveys  of  employers  in  curriculum  decision  making.     On  both 
questions,  there  was  gteat  similarity  of  response  by  type  1  and  ? 
institutions.     Type  3  institutions  shov.ed  less  use  of  technical 
advisory  groups  and  employer  .surveys. 
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EXHIBIT  7-8 


FACULTY  RESPONSE  ON  THE  USE  OF  TECHNICAL 
ADVISORY  CROUPS  IN  CURRICULUM  MATTERS 


A  Great 

None  t1)             2             3             4         Deal  (5) 
Percent    — L 

Response  11%  10  20  25  34 


EXHIBIT  7-9 

FACULTY  RESPONSE  ON  THE  USE  OF  SURVEYS 
OF  LOCAL  EMPLOYERS  IN  CURRICULUM  MATTERS 


A  Great 

Mone  d)          ,    2             3             4  Deal  (5) 

Percent    — 1 — L 

Response  11%  13  22  28  26 


Faculty  Response  on  Influence  of 
Business,  Industry,  and  Labor  on  Program 

Faculty  members  were  asked  to  report  on  the  extent  of 
influence  that  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor 
(E-I-L)  had  on  various  aspects  of  curriculum  and  program  in  the 
faculty  members'  department.     The  faculty  member  was  asked  to 
respond  to  a  five-point  scale  going  from  (1)  Very  Little  Influence 
to  (5)  Considerable  Influence. 

Determininci  curriculum  goals  and  obiectivps.     There  was  a 
well   spread,  rather  even  response  across  the  five-point  scale  when 
faculty  responded  to  the  influence  of  B-I-L  in  determining 
curriculum  goals  and  objectives.     The  response  ranged  from  17 
percent  for  (1)  very  little  influence  to  a  mid  point  (3)  of  26 
peicenl  to  (5)  considerable  influence  at  23  percent.     In  a 
breakdown  by  institutional  type,  type  3  institutions  were  least 
influenced  on  curriculum  goals  by  E-I-L,  with  types  2  and  3 
institutions  somewhat  comparable,  but  with  type  2  institutions 
being  influenced  the  most. 

Determining  curriculum  rnnt.pnt.     Faculty  members  gave  B-I-L 
credit  for  influencing  curriculum  content.     The  top  two  categories 
toward    considerable  influence"  were  marked  by  41  percent  of  the 
faculty  to  represent  the  degree  of  influence  on  curriculum  content 
by  B-I-L.     The  largest  response  was  in  the  middle  category  with  a 
28  percent  response.     As  in  the  preceding  question  on  curriculum 
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goals,  i>I-L  had  less  influence  on  curriculum  content  in  type  3 
institutions.     Type  1  and  2  institutions  were  again  similar  in 
response,  with  B-I-L  having  the  most  influence  in  type  2 
institutions. 

Assessing  relevance  and  currentness  of  curriculum,     a  49 
percent  response  from  faculty  in  the  top  two  categories  toward 
"considerable  influence"  reveals  the  influence  of  B-I-L1 s 
involvement  in  assessing  relevance  and  currentness  of  curriculum. 
Twenty-six  percent  responded  in  the  bottom  two  categories  showing 
that  in  their  institutions,  E-I-L  have  very  little  influence  on 
curriculum  relevance  and  currentness.     A  breakdown  of  dc*ta  by 
institutional  types  is  shown  in  exhibit  7-10. 

Recommending  programs  to  be  offered  or  deleted.  Responses 
from  40  percent  of  the  faculty  were  in  categories  4  and  5  showing 
considerable  influence  by  B-I-L  representatives  on  their 
recommendations  of  whether  programs  should  be  offered  or  deleted. 
The  largest  number  of  responses  was  in  the  middle  category  with  « 
26  percent  response.     The  range  of  percentage  of  responses  in  each 
category  was  small,  only  ranging  from  15  to  26  percent.  Again, 
E-I-L  have  much  more  influence  on  curriculum  decisions  in  type  1 
and  2  institutions  than  in  type  3. 


EXHIBIT  7-10 

FACULTY  RESPONSE  OK  B-I-L1 S  IHFLUENCE  IN 
ARSESSINC  RELEVANCE  AND  CURRENTNESS  OF  CURRICULUM 


Percentage  Response  by 
 Institutional  Types 

Degree  of 


Influence 

Type  1 

Type  2 

Type  3 

(1)  Very  Little 
Influence 

15% 

9% 

25% 

(2) 

9 

0 

15 

(3) 

27 

24 

25 

(4) 

26 

31 

25 

(5)  Considerable 
Influence 

23 

28 

10 

Providing/developing  learning  or  training  sites,  in 
responding  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  B-I-L  in  providing 
«nd  developing  work  experience  training  sites,  there  were  over 
tv,ice  as  many  responses  from  faculty  at  the  low  end  of  the 
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influence  scale  (52  percent)  than  at  the  high  end  of  the  influence 
scale  (25  percent).    This  response  rate  closely  reflects  the 
information  provided  by  department  chairpersons  on  their 
questionnaire  when  55  percent  of  them  reported  that  their  scLools 
or  colleges  did  net  have  work  experience  programs.    There  was 
great  similarity  of  response  by  institutional  types. 

Identifying  changes  needed  in  training  due  to  technological 
advances.     The  responses  from  faculty  identifying  the  degree  of 
influence  of  B-I-L  on  identifying  the  changes" needed  in  training 
due  to  technological  advances  are  very  similar  to  their  responses 
on  assessing  relevance  and  currentness  of  c  riculum.  Strong 
correlation  of  responses  on  the  two  questions  would  be  expected 
since  the  two  questions  are  closely  related.     Forty-eight  percent 
of  the  respondents  indicated  B-I-L  influence  in  the  top  two 
categories  at  the  high  influence  end  of  the  scale.    Again,  the  mid 
category  showed  25  percent  response.     Response  by  institutional 
types  was  similar  to  the  other  questions  with  the  influence  of 
B-I-L  much  stronger  on  type  1  and  2  institutions. 

Providing  equipment  and  supplies.     B-I-L  exerted  little 
influence  on  postsecondary  institutions  regarding  their  providing 
equipment  and  supplies.     Faculty  responses  showed  65  percent 
reporting  very  little  influence  (categories  1  and  2).     Only  5 
percent  specified  the  top  category  (5)  of  considerable  influence. 
There  was  great  similarity  of  response  by  all  three  institutional 
types.     The  response  on  this  question  correlates  positively  to  the 
response  on  the  question  provided  department  chairpersons  on  the 
value  of  facilities  and  equipment  donated  over  the  past  three 
years.    A  seven  point  scale  covered  the  dollar  amount  of  donation. 
The  percentage  response  on  the  dollar  amount  of  donation  is  very 
similar  to  the  percentage  response  on  the  degree  of  B-I-L 
influence. 

Affirmative  action  concerns.     A  seventy-two  percent  faculty 
response  in  categories  1  and  2  at  the  "very  little  influence"  end 
of  the  scale  reveals  the  lack  of  B-I-L  impact  in  the  affirmative 
action  area.     There  was  only  an  eight  percent  response  in  the  two 
categories  at  the  high  end  of  the  influence  scale.  Although 
influence  was  negligible  in  all  categories  of  institutions,  it  was 
the  weakest  in  category  3  colleges. 


Conducting  Interviews  to  Determine 
Employer  EJatitif  act  inn 

Faculty  were  asked  whether  they  or  others  in  their  program 
during  the  past  three  years  had  systematically  conducted 
interviews  of  employers  to  determine  their  satisfaction  with 
employees  who  were  former  students  in  their  program.     They  were 
asked  to  respond  on  the  following  four  point  sca'e:     (1)  no;  (2) 
yes,  once;   (3)  yes,  twice;  and  (4)  yes,  three  .rimes.  Thirty-eight 
percent  responded  that  interviews  of  employers  had  no^  been 
conducted  during  the  past  three  years.     The  responses  in  the  other 
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categories  are:    once,  20  percent;  twice,  12  percent;  and  three 
times,  30  percent.    Thus,  in  a  majority  of  responses,  follow  up  on 
employer  satisfaction  did  occur.    However,  a  38  percent  response 
showing  no  such  follow  up  is  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  a  need 
for  improvement  of  practice  in  this  regard.     Type  2  institutions 
were  much  more  active  in  follow  up  with  employers  than  were  types 
1  and  3.    The  response  by  type  of  institution  is  shown  in  exhibit 
7-11. 


Currentness  of  Equipment  and 
Materials  in  Program 

Faculty  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree  of  currentness  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  used  in  the  occupational  program  in  which 
they  teach.     The  four  point  scale  to  which  they  responded  is: 
(1)  very  current,  up-to-date;   (2)  current,  but  not  the  latest; 
(3)  somewhat  dated,  not  outmoded;  and  (4)  very  dated,  outmoded. 


EXHIBIT  7-11 

FOLLOW  UP  ON  EMPLOYER  SATISFACTION 
WITH  FORMER  STUDENTS  OF  PROGRAM 


Percentage  Response  by 
Institutional  Types 


Decrees  of  Influence 

Type  1 

Tvne  2 

Type  3 

(1)  No 

41% 

25% 

49% 

(2)     Yes,  Once 

21 

17 

21 

(3)     Yes,  Twice 

13 

14 

9 

(4)     Yes,  3  Times 

25 

44 

21 

Their  response  identifies  that  on  the  whole,  postsecondary 
occupational  programs  are  using  equipment  and  materials  that  are 
up  to  date.     Eighty-one  percent  of  the  faculty  responses  said 
their  equipment  and  materials  were  either  very  current  or  current. 
See  exhibit  7-12  for  this  report.     Responses  by  institutional 
types  were  very  similar.     In  comparing  the  faculty  responses  to 
this  question  with  chairperson  responses  to  the  question  on  the 
value  of  equipment  donated  by  business  and  industry,  it  is  clear 
that  the  identified  currentness  of  equipment  and  materials  is  due 
only  to  a  minor  extent  to  that  donated  by  business  and  industry. 
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EXHIBIT  7-12 


CURRENTNESS  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 
IN  POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Percent 

Currentness  Response 

(1)  Very  current, 

up-to-date  3  8% 

(2)  Current,  but  not 

the  latest  43 

(3)  Somewhat  dated, 

not  outmoded  16 

(4)  Very  dated,  outmoded  3 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  responses  from  the  department  chairpersons  and  from  the 
instructors  on  their  respective  questionnaires  provide  important 
data  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  employer  involvement  in 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  postsecondary  institutions.  The 
data  include  information  on  involvement  through  such  vehicles  as 
advisory  committees,  JTPA/PIC,   surveys,  and  employer  follow-up. 

Extent  of  Involvement 

In  the  examination  of  the  extent  of  use,  composition,  and 
influence  of  advisory  committees,   82  percent  of  the  department 
chairpersons  reported  that  their  program  had  an  advisory 
committee.     The  average  number  of  members  on  these  advisory 
committees  is  11,  and  85  percent  of  these  committees  met  at  least 
once  a  year.     Nearly  70  percent  of  all  advisory  groups  had  over 
three-quarters  of  their  members  from  business  and  industry  in 
comparison,  77  percent  of  the  chairpersons  responded  that  the 
advisory  board  for  their  program  had  no  representatives  from 
labor      The  mean  for  the  number  of  member  on  a  board  from  labor  is 
less  than  1   ( .98)  . 

Responses  from  faculty  members  showed  technical  advisory 
groups  to  have  considerable  input  into  the  curriculum.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  responses  by  faculty  were  in  the  top  two  categories 
on  the  high  end  of  a  five-point  scale  indicating  that  technical 
advisory  groups  were  used  extensively  in  curriculum  matters 
Surveys  of  local  employers  were  used  almost  as  much,  for  a  54 
percent  response  in  the  top  two  categories  was  received. 

When  faculty  were  asked  whether  there  was  systematic  contact 
with  employers  to  determine  their  satisfaction  with  employees  who 
were  former  students  in  their  program,  38  percent  responded  that 
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interviews  of  employers  had  not  been  conducted  during  the  past 
three  years.     Although  a  majority  did  report  some  follow-up,  a  38 
percent  response  showing  no  follow-up  reveals  a  need  for  greater 
systematic  feedback  from  employers. 


Influence  of  Involvement 

Chairpersons  rated  the  influence  of  their  institution's 
advisory  board  on  establishing  or  revising  the  curriculum.  A 
little  over  one-third  said  their  board  had  little  or  no  influence. 
Twenty-four  percent  rated  their  :  nsti tutional  advisory  boards 
having  a  great  deal  of  influence.     These  boards  were  strongest  in 
type  1  and  2  institutions. 

The  influence  on  curriculum  matters  of  business  and  industry 
representatives  on  program  advisory  committees  was  rated  much 
higher  than  on  institutional  boards.     Seventy-nine  percent  of  the 
chairpersons  said  their  advisory  committees  had  a  great  deal  or 
some  influence  on  curriculum.     Again,   it  is  in  type  1  and  2 
institutions  that  advisory  boards  were  shown  to  exert  considerable 
influence  on  curricula. 

Similar  questions  to  those  on  curriculum  were  asked 
department  chairpersons  on  the  influence  of  institutional  and 
program  advisory  boards  on  determining  instructional  methods. 
There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  responses  on  the 
influences  of  institutional  and  program  advisory  boards  on 
curriculum  and  on  instruction.     This  positive  correlation  is 
indicated  by  a  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  of 
.56  for  institutional  advisory  boards  and  .51  for  program  advisory 
boards,  revealing  similar  degrees  of  influence  on  curriculum  and 
on  instruction. 

The  influence  of  JTPA/PIC  on  curriculum  and  instruction  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  influence  exerted  by  program  and 
institutional  advisory  boards,   for  the  influence  of  JTPA/PIC  is 
negligible.     Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  chairpersons  said  JTPA/PIC 
had  minor  or  no  influence  on  curriculum,  and  90  percent  reported 
the  same  in  regards  to  instruction. 

Employer's  impact  on  curriculum  and  instruction  through  the 
donation  of  facilities  and  equipment  was  also  limited.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  chairpersons  said  no  donations  were  received 
from  business  and  industry  over  the  past  three  years.  Donations 
of  only  $1  to  $5,000  over  this  three  year  period  were  reported  by 
27  percent  of  the  respondents. 

Faculty  members  were  also  asked  to  report  on  the  extent  of 
influence  of  business,    industry,  and  labor  (B-I-L)   on  various 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  program  in  the  faculty  member's 
department.     Faculty  members  gave  B-I-L  credit  for  assessing 
relevance  ard  currentness  of  curriculum  and  in  determining 
curriculum  content.     In  regards  to  recommending  programs  to  be 
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three  years.    Although  a  majority  did  not  report  some  follow-up,  a 
38  percent  response  showing  no  follow-up  reveals  a  need  for 
greater  systematic  feedback  from  employer. 


Influence  of  Involvement- 

Chairpersons  rated  the  influence  of  their  institution's 
advisory  board  on  establishing  or  revising  the  curriculum.  A 
little  over  one-third  said  their  board  had  little  or  no  influence. 
Twenty-four  percent  rated  their  institutional  advisory  boards 
having  a  great  deal  of  influence.     These  boards  were  strongest  in 
type  1  and  2  institutions. 

The  influence  on  curriculum  matters  of  business  and  industry 
representatives  or.  rrooraro  advisory  committees  was  rated  much 
higher  than  on  institutional  boards.     Seventy-nine  percent  of  t*e 
chairpersons  said  their  advisory  committees  had  a  great  deal  or 
some  influence  on  curriculum.     Again,  it  is  in  type  1  and  w 
institutions  that  advisory  boards  were  shown  to  exert  considerable 
influence  on  curricula. 

Similar  questions  to  those  on  curriculum  were  asked 
department  chairpersons  on  the  influence  of  institutional  and 
program  advisory  boards  on  determining  instructional  mefhorls. 
There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  responses  on  the 
influences  of  institutional  and  prr-jram  advisory  boards  on 
curriculum  and  on  instruction.     This  positive  correlation  is 
indicated  by  a  rearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  of 
.56  for  institutional  advisory  boards  and  .51  for  program  advisory 
boards,  revealing  similar  degrees  of  influence  on  curriculum  and 
on  instruct-ion. 

The  influence  of  JTPA/FIC  on  curriculum  and  instruction  if.  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  influence  exerted  by  program  and 
institutional  advisory  boards,  for  the  influence  of  JTPA/PIC  is 
negligible.     Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  chairpersons  said  JTPA/PIC 
had  minor  or  no  influence  on  curriculum,  and  90  percent  reported 
the  same  in  regards  to  instruction. 

Employer's  impact  on  curriculum  and  instruction  through  the 
donation  of  facilities  and  equipment  was  also  limited.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  chairpersons  said  no  donations  v;ere  received 
from  business  and  industry  over  the  past  three  years.  Donations 
of  only  $1  to  $5,000  over  this  three  year  period  were  reported  by 
27  percent  of  the  respondents. 

Faculty  members  were  also  asked  to  report  on  the  extent  of 
influence  of  business,  industry,  and  labor  (B-I-L)  on  various 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  program  in  the  faculty  member's 
depart   <*nt.     Faculty  members  gave  E-I-L  credit  for  assessing 
releva,.  e  and  currentne.ss  of  curriculum  and  in  detc  minina 
curriculum  content.     In  regards  to  recommending  progran.r  to  be 
offered  or  deleted,  the  responses  from  the  faculty  members  were 
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evenly  spread  acrorq  a  4.ive-point  scale  indicating  degree  of 
influe-~e.    Faculty  members  credit  B-I-L  for  having  influence  in 
identifying  changes  needed  in  training  due  to  technological 
advances.    Two  areas  in  which  B-I-L  exerted  little  influence  are 
in  providing  equipment  and  supplies  anc?  in  affirmative  action 
concerns. 

Faculty  rated  the  equipment  and  materials  used  in  their 
occupational  program  generally  to  be  up-to-date.  Eighty-one 
percent  of  the  faculty  responses  said  their  equipment  and 
materials  were  either  very  current  or  current.     This  currentnesr^ 
is  not  due  to  B-I-L  donations  of  equipment,  for  as  previously 
reported,  responses  to  e  question  on  this  topic  revealed  limited 
contributions  by  B-I-L. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  provide  a  good  view  of 
current  practice  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  involving  employers 
in  curriculum  and  instruction  matters  in  postsecondary 
institutions.     A  major  limitation  of  the  study  on  this  topic  is 
that  the  data  are  confined  to  self-reported  perceptions  of 
department  chairpersons  and  faculty  members.     It  is  important  to 
hear  from  ; he  employers  served  by  each  college  on  the  same 
questions  responded  to  by  the  educators.   eWe  need  to  hear  from 
employers  on  the  extent  of  their  invo^/ement  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  postsecondary  institutions  and  of  their  influence 
t> rough  that  involvement. 

An  important  next  step  is  to  identify  criteria  to  measure 
impact  of.    employer  involvement  in  curriculum  and  instruction  and 
then  to  apply  these  criteria  to  measure  impact.    A  comparison  of 
employer  impact  data  with  educator  perceptions  would  reveal  both 
the  work  needing  to  be  done  and  the  barriers  to  be  overcome. 

The  current  data  reveal  that  employers  are  involved  in  many 
aspects  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and  they  ar^  perceived  as 
having  influence.    However,  it  is  also  clear  that  this  involvement 
is  not  as  widespread  or  influential  as  most  vocational-technical 
educators  would  like  to  see.    Advisory  committees  are  established 
for  a  large  majority  of  postsecondary  occupational  programs,  but 
thj  difference  these  committees  make  is  unknown. 

A  majority  of  college  occupational  programs  do  not  have 
cooperative  education  or  internships  as  part  of  their  educational 
experience.     Such  experiential  education  in  business  and  industry 
is  receiving  much  attention  today  as  being  a  way  to  improve  and 
strengthen  occupational  programs.    Thus,  this  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  further  involve  busineLs  and  industry  in 
a  meaningful  way  in  postsecondary  occupational  c  <rricula. 

The  39  percent  response  of  chairpersons  reporting  that  their 
programs  received  no  donations  of  equipment  from  business  or 
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industry  the  past  three  years  signals:  another  vjy  B-I-L  can 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  occupational  programs  in 
postsecondary  institutions.     Through  strengthening  their 
relationships  with  employers,  department  chairpersons  can  make 
sure  that  employers  understand  the  needs  of  the  occupational 
program  and  the  benefits  derived  by  employers  from  contributing 
equipment  and  materials  to  the  program. 

The  practice  of  following  up  on  employer  satisfaction  with 
graduates  should  be  increased.     In  38  percent  of  the  cases, 
interviews  of  employers  had  riot  been  conducted  durinq  the  past 
three  years.     Systematic  follow-up  with  employers  has  the 
potential  for  continual  program  improvement,  increased  placement 
opportunities,  and  closer  relationships  with  and  support  from 
employers. 

This  major  postsecondary  curriculum  study  based  op  a  large 
random  sample  of  postsecondary  institutions  and  occupational 
programs  gives  a  full  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  employer 
involvement  in  postsecondary  occupational  programs  today.  The 
data  from  this  study  give  direction  for  further  efforts  to  involve 
employers  and  point  toward  additional  research  that  is  needed. 
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CHAPTER  8 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING  IN 
POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

George  D.  Dean 


Postsecondary  Inst i.tutions  are  complex  decisionmaking 
organizations.     To  understand  what  influences  program  decisions, 
many  factors  must  be  identified  and  analyzed.     Three  broad 
categories  of  influential  factors  have  been  chosen  for  this  study. 
One  category  is  the  influence  of  various  individuals  and  groups  on 
program  decisions.     The  second  important  category  is  the  influence 
placed  on  the  mission  and  goals  Oi.:  the  institutions.     The  third 
category  is  the  influence  of  available  resources. 

This  chapter  presents  a  framework  for  understanding 
curriculum  and  instruction  decision  making  and  reports  an  analysis 
ot  the  influence  of  individuals,  goals,  and  resources  on 
occupational  education  programs.     m  the  first  section,  literature 
on  the  general  theory  of  decision  making  is  reviewed.     In  the  ne-t 
section,  an  overview  of  decision  making  in  educational  contexts  is 
discussed.     in  the  third  section,  a  framework  for  analysis  is 
presented.     The  fourth  section  presents  that  analysis  and  the 
finding  .f  this  research  effort.     Finally,   the  fifth  section 
gives  conclusions. 


Studies  on  Organizational  Decision  Making 

r,  f.  °^nizational  decision  making  in  general  terms  is  defined  by 
Daft   U985)  as  the  process  of  identifying  and  solving  problems. 
Loontz    (1982)  defined  it  as  a  commitment  of  resources,  direction, 
01   reputation.     Finch  ant  McCough  (1982)  defined  it  as  the 
select j on  of  an  action  or  position  from  among  available 
alternatives.     Thus,  decision  making  can  be  seen  as  a  process,  a 
commitment,  a  selection,  or  in  other  ways. 


Wrxters  on  decision  making  place  decision  processes  on  a 
rational"  to  "limited-rational"  continuum.     On  the  "rational"  end 
of  the  continuum  are  decisions  that  can  be  quantitatively 
resented  with  alternative  solutions  and  the  probability 
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represented  with  alternative  solutions  and  the  probability  of  each 
alternative  solving  the  problem.     Systems  that  use  linear 
programming,  Bayesian  statistics,   PERT  charts,  and  analytical 
devices  are  highly  rational  deci -ion-making  approaches.  According 
to  Daf^    (1985),  these  rational  systems  are  for  use  in  an 
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environment  that  is  stable,   that  have  similar  or  identical 
decisions  to  be  made  over  and  over,  and  that  have  outcomes  Lhat 
Cr>n  be  predictable. 

On  the  "limited-rational"  end  of  the  continuum  arc  ay sterns 
for  making  decisions  in  uncertain  environment r .     These  model  r  are 
not  analytically  oriented.     They  ate  best  when  problems  ate  novel, 
goals  are  unclear,   information  is  scarce,   last   implementation  is 
demanded,  and  the  outcome  is  not  predictable. 

Sharman   (1984)   discussed  a  similar  continuum  Cor  describing 
types  of  decisions.     He  defined  two  categories  of  decisions  as 
rational  and  modified  rational  and  concluded  that   Lhe  rationality 
of  different  decisions  in  everyday  life  tends  to  oe  by  degree. 
Thus,   an  effective  way  to  describe  the  'decision-making  process  in 
education  is  to  view  it  in  some  type  of  rational   framework.  A 
rational  framework  offers  a  place  to  begin  to  analyze  these 
complex  phenomena. 


Decision  Making  Models 

Many  models  of  decision  making  have  been  developed  and 
analyzed.     Three  well  known  models  will  be  summarized  here.  One 
model  is  a  classical  rational  model,  and  the  other  two  models  are 
limited- rational  models  known  as  the  Carnegie-Mellon  political 
model  and  Mintzberg's  incremental  model. 

Rational  Model .     The  classical  rational  approach  to  decision 
making  involves  a  step-by-step  analytical  procedure  to  solve  a 
problem  where  all  information  needed  is  known,  all  parties 
involved  have  agreement,  and  each  step  is  consciously  made.  The 
steps  in  this  model  may  vary  but  usually  include  the  following: 

1 .  Understand  che  environmental  context 

2.  Define  and  diagnose  the  problem 

3.  Specify  decision  objectives  and  collect  information 

4.  Develop  and  evaluate  alternative  solutions 

5.  Commit  to  an  alternative 

6.  Implement  the  chosen  alternative 

7.  Evaluate  outcome 

Research  in  managerial  and  group  decision  making  shows  that 
managers  are  often  unable  to  use  this  model  because  it  is  not 
comprehensive  in  its  approach  to  human  problems.     Time  pressures, 
unique  problems,  personalities,  amount  of  information,  different 
goals,  and  many  other  factors  that  influence  a  decision  conflict 
with  this  model.     As  others  have  pointed  out  in  discussing  the 
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validity  of  the  d as.*.: cal  rational  model,  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
raUonal   pcopi  o  and  groups  can  be  in  complex  human  situation- 

In  the  educational  context,  a  highly  rational  approach  to 
financial  deci eiona  is  desired  by  the  public.     However,   in  many 
areas  of  education  Lie  highly  rational  decision-making  model, 
although  ideal,   is  difficult  to  use.     In  the  formation  of  program 
curriculum  and  instruction,  use  of  the  rational  model  is  limited 
because  not  ail  information  is  available  or  clearly  understood  by 
decision  makers  and  goals  are  often  not  agreed  upon  by  principal 
parties  involved.     When  asked,  an  education  administrator  will 
often  say  decisions,   even  fiscal  ones,  are  made  from  selected 
information  and  in  an  intuitive  "gut  level"  way. 

Limited-National  Models.     Much  of  decision  making  discourse 
in  the  literature  is  concerned  with  incorporating  the  complexity 
and  ambiguity  of  decision  making  into  models  that  are  "limited- 
rational."    These  models  differ  from  tho  highly  rational  epproach 
in  that  they  attempt  to  explain  the  process  of  decision  making 
when  there  is  limited  information,   conflicting  objectives,  and 
continuing  uncertainty.     They  allow  for  non-analytic  behavior  on 
the  part  of  tho  decision  maker. 

The  Carnegie-Mel  Ion  Model   is  based  on  the  work  of  Cyert  and 
March  (1963).     Their  model  deals  with  tho  ambiguous  human  nature 
of  decision  making  by  understanding  how  coalitions  and  alliances 
influence  the  decisionmaking  process.     Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  political  and  social  forces  at  work  in  and  outside  of  an 
organizat  i  on. 

The  Carnegie-Mellon  research  showed  that  decision  making  in 
organizations  involves  many  people  instead  of  just  a  top  decision 
maker,  and  coalitions  are  a  major  element  in  decision  making  for 
two  reasons.     One,  goals  arc  often  ambiguous  and  inconsistent, 
making  problem  identification  very  difficult.     This  difficulty 
results  in  disagreements  about  problems  and  goals  which  demand- 
discussion  and  consensus  before  proceeding  to  the  selection  and 
implementation  stages  of  decision  making.     Two,  a  single  manager 
does  not:  have  tho  time,   resources,  or  mental  capacity  to  identify 
all   dimensions  of  most  problems  and  to  process   the  information  in 
a  thoroughly  rational  way.     Therefore,  managers  enlist  others  to 
help  m  addition  to  depending  on  his/her  experience  and  intuitive 
abilities  to  arrive  at  decisions.     Coalitions  often  require  trade- 
off or  dosires  or  needs  to  bring  about  decisions.     Steps  in  the 
political  model  usually   include  the  following: 

1.  Awareness  of  uncertainty  and/or  conflict 

7.  Formation  of  a  coalition 

3.  Search  to  establish  procedures  and  create  solution 

4.  Adoption  of  an  alternative  that  is  acceptable 
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The  Carnegie-Mellon  model  appears  to  be  useful  in 
understanding  institutional,  federal,  and  state  educational 
governance  decisions.     Education  stakeholders  often  disagree  on 
correct  courses  of  action.     Many  individuals  and  groups,  fron. 
governors  to  teachers  and  students,  have  interest  and  expertise  in 
the  decision  area,  and  they  often  demand  input  and  can  influence 
rinal  decisions.     Involvement  tends  to  require  the  understanding 
and  use  of  social  interaction. 

The  second  limited-rational  model   is  the  incx omental  decision 
model  based  on  the  work  of  Mintzberg,   Duru,   Ra i si nghani ,  and 
Theoret   (1976).     This  model  suggests  that  organizational  decisions 
are  usually  made  by  a  series  of  small   decisions  that  combine  to 
produce  a  major  decision.     Three  stages  in  this  model  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  identification  phase 

2.  The  development  phase 

3.  The  selection  phase 

The  incremental  model  is  an  important  model  because  it 
recognizes  the  value  and  importance  of  small  decisions  and 
decision  interrupts.     Early  decisions  incrementally  add  to  a 
movement  and  to  a  direction  over  a  period  of  time.  Therefore, 
routine  decisions  made  in  the  identification  and  development 
phases,  such  as  what  information  to  use,  who  to  involve,  etc., 
have  a  critical   impact  on  the  larger  decision  that  is  finally 
selected  and  implemented. 

Internal  and  external  feedback  at  every  phase  affects 
implementation  of  the  larger  decision,  and  is  viewed  as  important. 
In  the  incremental  model,  feedback  is  called  decision  interrupts. 
The  interruptsf  are  seen  as  inputs  that  provide  ways  for  the 
organization  to  evaluate,  try  al ternati ves,  gauge  reaction,  and 
"feel"  their  way  through  the  larger  decision-making  process. 
Examples  of  program  decisions  being  influenced  by  interrupts  are 
many.     The  interrupt  may  come  about  because  of  immediate  feedback 
in  the  classroom  from  students,  by  formal  program  evaluation,  by 
state  requirements  or  needs,  by  economic  conditions,  or  many  other 
ways.     In  education,   interrupts  are  often  outside  the  control  of 
and  unexpected  by  the  decision  maker. 

The  incremental  model  can  be  useful  in  understanding 
educational  decisionmaking  because  educational  decisions 
contingent  upon  so  many  factors  like  evaluations,  funding, 
politics,  and  trends.     Many  decisions  appear   to  be  recycled 
through  the  decisionmaking  process  in  order  to  make  the  continuous 
program  adjustments  that  are  required.     In  this  recycling,  past 
efforts  of  decision  makers  are  clearly  felt.     In  fact,  most 
decision  makers  would  agree  that  present  decisions  build  upon  past 
de  c j  ?ions . 

.Ml   three  of  those  models  take  into  account  different  a^peetB 
of  the  curriculum/ instructional  decision  making  complexity  and 
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reilccl,   in  part,   the  natuio  oi  decision  making  in  institutions. 
Educational  decisions  can  be  viewed  as  having  some  degree  of 
rationality  and  passing  through  stages  of  input,  process,  and 
outcome. 


Overview  of  Educational  Decision  Making 

Educational  decision  making  is  a  crucial,  but  highly  complex 
activity.     Stuff lebeam  (1971)  estimates  that  several  hundred 
different  personnel  positions  may  become  involved  in  program 
decisions  in  schools.     Also,  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  is 
usually  expended  to  identify  program  needs,   to  obtain  resources, 
to  implement  new  programs,  and  to  evaluate  programs.  Although 
complex  and  often  frustrating,   this  investment  in  time  and  energy 
in  deciding  what  and  how  to  teach  is  justified  in  order  to  impart 
useful  knowledge  and  skills  through  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Many  factors  influence  decisions  in  postsecondary  educational 
institutions.     First,   the  process  01  providing  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  institutions  is  dependent  on  individuals  and  groups 
that  are  involved.     Involving  educators  and  students  is  crucial  in 
order  to  have  acceptable  decisions,  educator  commitment,  and 
quality  results.     Involvement  not  only  determines  who  is  involved, 
but  it  "largely  determines  what  decisions  are  successful. 
Accorox  sj  to  Sharman   (1984),   two  important  factors  that  determine 
the  degree  an  individual  or  group  should  be  involved  in 
educational  decision  making  are  (1)  whether  an  issue  is  relevant 
to  a  person  or  group  and  (2)  whether  an  issue  is  understood  by  a 
person  or  group.     Jn  the  postsecondary  occupational  context, 
curriculum  and  instruction  arc  relevant  to  many  people  and,  at  the 
same  time,  many  people  have  expertise  relevant  to  some  aspect  of 
classroom  activity.     The  student,   the  instructor,   the  head  of  the 
department,   the  institutional  administration  and  staff,  the 
institution  board,   the  state's  agencies  and  boards,   the  federal 
agencies,  and  the  general  population  all  have  a  stake  to  some 
degree  in  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 

Who  makes  the  decisions  and  what  decisions  are  made 
influences  the  effectiveness  of  decisions.     Sample   (3  985)  wrote 
that  effective  program  decisions  are  the  product  of  the  extent  to 
which  decisions  have  quality   (concerning  the  objective  facts)  and 
acceptance   (concerning  the  feeling  of  persons  who  must  execute  the 
decisions).     Quality  information  is  more  likely  to  enter  the 
decisionmaking  process  when  several  sources  of  information  are 
available  from  different  perspectives.     Commitment  and 
institutional  congruence  are  more  likely  when  broad  stakeholder 
acceptance  of  decisions  is  actively  sought.  Therefore, 
educational  organizations  are  obliged  to  have  a  w: de  variety  of 
people  involved  in  strategic  decisionmaking. 

So  >nd,  decisions  are  made  to  set  policies  and  goals,  and  in 
turn,  t,  >se  policies  and  goals  influence  curriculum/instructional 
dce:»      if.    in  powerful  ways.     Goal  and  policy  decisions  help  focus 


activity  and  resources  toward  selected  educational  end;:.  Those 
goals  must  be  implemented  by  local  administrators  and  teachers  and 
must  center  on  student  and  community  needs  to  be  successful.  Goal 
setting  also  tends  to  provide  a  measuring  atick  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  classrooms,  programs,  and  institutions. 

Decisions  On  program  policies  and  goal  s  :;erve  ai;  a 
communication  to  the  public  that  mandates  are  being  carried  out. 
Decision  makers  must  be  prepared  to  show  the  reasoning  behind 
their  decisions.     At  the  federal   level,   legislative  mandates;  have 
established  the  importance  of  highly  rational   decisionmaking  as  a 
way  to  communicate  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  voters.  Since 
comprehensive  state  planning  became  mandated  for  vocational 
programs  with  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act,  state  and  local 
administrators  are  required  to  use  labor  market  and  educational 
data  in  an  objective,   rational  fashion  in  developing  program 
offerings  in  order  to  account  for  budget  outlays. 

Third,  curriculum  and  instructional  decision  making  i:: 
influenced  by  the  levels  of  resources  that  can  be  obtained,  used, 
or  replaced.     Operating  occupational   programs  is  often  very 
costly.     With  material  and  equipment  expens2s  rising  and  with 
limited  sources  for  funding,  decisions  involving  resources  are 
crucial  to  today's  schools  and  communities.     It  should  be  obvious 
that  funding  and  types  of  materials  and  equipment  used  in 
occupational  classrooms  have  an  impact  on  the  curriculum  taught 
and  the  method  of  instruction  used.     A  better  understanding  of  the 
degree  that  resources  influence  decisions  is  needed  to  address 
questions  of  relevancy  and  efficiency. 

Decisions  have  been  shown  to  be  important,  even  crucial,  in 
forming  curriculum  and  providing  instruction.     The  theme  of  this 
chapter  is  what  degree  do  selected  factors  influence  the  different 
deci sion-making  processes  in  a  post secondary  occupational 
institution.     Specifically,  what  people  or  groups  have  an 
influence?    Do  different  institutional  goals  have  an  effect?  Do 
outdated  facilities  or  equipment,  resources  spent  on  non- 
instructional  purpeses,  and  inadequate  instructional  funding 
influence  decision  making? 


Program  Decision  Making  Studies  and  Models 

Most  research  in  educational  program  decision  making  has  been 
approached  by  use  of  influential  levels,  variables,  or  descriptive 
categories.     Myers   (1970)   sought  to  provide  a  framework  for 
answering  the  question  of  who  makes  what  decisions  in  curriculum 
and  instruction.     He  suggested  three  macro  levels  of 
curriculum/instruction  decisions:     societal,  institutional,  and 
instructional.     A  hierarchy  of  influential   levels  exist  so  that 
societal  aims,  values,  and  procedures  are  determined  by  the  board 
of  education  (societal),  refined  by  institutional  departments  or 
committees   (institutional),  and  implemented  in  the  classroom  by 
the  teachers  with  certain  restraints  and  latitude  (instructional^ 
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Administrators  operate  between  the  three  levels  to  ensure  that 
decisions  reached  at  "higher"  levels  are  implemented.    Also,  the 
administrator  provides  upward  communication  from  "lower"  levels  to 
"higher"  levels  in  the  organizational  structure. 

Dowers  (197  6)  used  a  Delphi  process  to  rank  major  decision 
areas  and  important  informational  factors  in  California  community 
college  occupational  programs.     The  major  decision  areas  by  rank 
of  importance  were  found  to  be   (1)   evaluation,    (2)  program 
planning,    (3)  occupational  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement, 

(4)  program  objectives,    (5)  program  goals,    (6)  coordination  and 
direction,    (7)  advisory  committees,  and  (8)  operational  budget. 
Local  administrators  noted  194  information  factors  that  were 
perceived  to  be  needed  for  effective  planning  of  occupational 
education  in  these  eight  decision  categories.     The  information 
factors  were  then  ranked  in  categories  of  perceived  importance  in 
program  decision  making  as  follows:     (1)  attitude  and  commitment, 
(2)  product  of  occupational  education,    (3)  community  needs,  (4) 
occupational  counseling,  guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up,  and 

(5)  facilities,  equipment,  and  staffing  requirements. 

Franchak   (1983)   identified  factors  that  secondary  and 
post  secondary  administrators  in  vocational  education  used  as  a 
basis  for  decisions  to  add,   terminate,  or  modify  programs  ^n  their 
schools.     Approximately  thirty  factors  were  identified.     The  top 
six  factors  affecting  local  administrators'  decisions  were  the 
following: 

1.  Formally  and  informally  conducted  industrial  surveys 

2.  Advisory  committees 

3.  Student  enrollment  figures  and  student  interest 

4.  Published  labor  market  data 

5.  Rates  of  job  placement 

6.  Input  from  faculty  and  other  administrators 

Study  highlights  showed  postsecondary  occupational  administrators 
Cited   industry  surveys  as  the  most   important  information  in  adding 
progiains.     In  tot  minat.  i  ng  programs,   student  enrollment  was  most 
often  cited.     input  from  advisory  committees  and  recommendations 
from  faculty  and  administration  were  cited  as  most  important  in 
modifying  programs. 

Sample   (1984)  approached  curriculum  development  from  the 
perspective  that  effective  program  planning  for  adults  requires  a 
dialogue  between  involved  parties.     The  study  identified 
categories  of  group  leadership  decisionmaking  methods.  Five 
methods  that  identified  how  decisions  were  made  were  as  follows: 
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Autocratic  I        Leader  makes  the  decision  him/herself  using 

information  available  at  the  Lime 


Autocratic  II      Leader  obtains  the  necessary  information  from 

subordinates  without  their  evaluation  of 
alternative  solutions,   then  decides 
him/herself  on  a  course  of  action 

Consultative  I    Leader  shares  the  problem  with  relevant 

subordinates  individually,   seeking  ideas  and 
suggestions,  then  decides  on  his/her  favorite 
al ternative 

Consultative  II  Leader  shares  the  problem  with  subordinates 

as  a  group  and  get  ideas  an  suggestion*:,  then 
decide  on  his/her  favorite  alternative 

Group  II  Leader  shares  the  problem  with  subordinates 

as  a  group  and  together  evaluate  alterna- 
tives, then  as  a  group  a  decision  is  made 
with  the  support  of  the  entire  group 

A  selection  of  case  examples  were  used  to  analyze  the  model. 
Sample  concluded  that  leaders  will  use  any  of  the  decision  methods 
depending  on  individual  style,   time  requirements,  and  situation. 

Copa   (1980)  designed  a  vocational  educational   systems  model 
dealing  with  types  of  decision  information  by  categories. 
Information  needs  were  tailored  to  four  categories  from  which 
decisions  must  be  made.     He  used  a  rational  decision-making  model 
of  context,  input,  process,  and  outcome  and  equated  them 
respectively  with  planning   (intended  ends) ,   structuring  (intended 
means),  implementing  (actual  means),  and  recycling  (actual  ends). 
All  of  the  categories  are  interrelated.     Copa  placed  emphasis  on 
planning  and  goal  formation  as  a  result  of  the  decision  making 
context.     Input  is  largely  concerned  with  who  provides  input  and 
what  resources  are  available  for  structuring  a  decision.  Process 
is  conc^ned  with  the  mechanics  of  implementation.  Outcome 
(product)   is  brought  about  by  a  recycling  process  in  which 
accomplishments  are  contrasted  to  plans,  goals,  and  objectives. 
This  model  serves  as  a  useful  attempt  to  put  information  into  a 
pattern  so  that  decisions  can  be  analyzed  as  intended  and  as 
actually  occurred. 


Framework  for  this  Study 

Although  the  program  development  process  in  postsecondary 
occupational  programs  appears  to  be  influenced  by  many  factors, 
three  categories  of  influences  are  most  clearly  recognizable. 
They  are  as  follows: 

o    Individuals  and  groups.     This  category  establishes  the 
importance  of  various  people  or  groups  in  establishing  or 
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xevjsing  the  curriculum  and  determining  instructional 
input.     It  addresses  both  internal  and  external  influence 
on  the  decision-making  process. 

o    Specific  Goals.     Goals  set  the  institution's  overall 

philosophy  about  such  things  as  providing  specific  skill 
training,  upgrading  basic  skills,  and  requiring  academic 
courses. 

o  Resources.  This  category  accounts  for  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  presence  of  sufficient  curriculum  and 
instructional-related  funds,  materials,  and  equipment. 

These  categories  serve  as  three  classifications  of  influencing 
factors  for  building  a  model  of  decision  making  in  occupational 
programs. 


A  Decision  Making  Model 

A  modification  of  the  rational  model  used  by  Copa   (1980)  is 
used  as  the  underlying  decisionmaking  model  for  this  study.  This 
model  is  represented  in  exhibit  8-1.     Curriculum  and  instructional 
decision  making  is  influenced  by  people,  goals,  and  resources 
because  of  these  factors'  pivotal  existence  in  and  input  into  the 
process. 

The  input  (intended  means)   represent  all  the  internal  and 
external  factors  including  people,  goals,  and  resources  that  are 
present  m  the  environment  that  may  identify  curriculum  or 
instruction  needs.     The  process   (or  actual  means)   is  concerned 
with  the  mechanisms  for  adding,  modifying,   or  terminating 
curriculum  or  instructional  methods  in  the  classroom.  Process 
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EXHIBIT  8-1 


A  CURRICULUM/ INSTRUCTION  DECISION  MAKING  MODEL 


Input: 
Intended  mean* 

r> 

Process: 
Actual  means 

Outcome: 
Actual  ends 

Internal/ 
External 
Influence : 
Peopl e 
Resources 
Goals,  etc. 

Internal 
Influence: 

Coalitions 

Al  locations 

Time 

Methods 

Effects  s 
Students 
Teachers 
Resources 
Evaluation 
Sc  Change 

i  j 

i 

Interrupt 
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concerned  with  time  requirements,  methods,  and  coalitions  formed. 
The  outcome  (or  actual  ends)  represents  the  actual  changes  in 
students,  teachers,  and  resources  as  a  result  of  input  and 
process.     A  feedback  loop  allows  for  any  interrupt  that  could 
bring  about  the  need  to  analyze,  change,  or  eliminate  curricula 
and  instructional  activities  in  programs,     It  is  apparent  that 
decisions  made  at  any  time  during  the  process  and  internal  and 
extenal  interrupts  have  an  incremental  effect  on  future  decisions. 
Therefore,   the  three  categories  and  interrupts  are  crucial   in  / 
every  decision  impacting  on  the  classrcom. 


Definitions  and  Research  Questions 

For  this  study  curricul urn/ ins true t ion  is  defined  as  the 
planning  and  teaching  of  learning  activities  and  experiences  that 
a  student  receives  under  the  direction  of  the  institution. 
Decision  is  defined  as  the  act  of  arriving  at  a  determination  and 
accepting  the  commitment  to  an  alternative.  Decisionmaking 
process  is  the  activity  of  defining  and  solving  problems. 

The  following  questions  are  formulated  to  describe  the 
perceptions  of  administrators  and/or  chairpersons  in  the  model 
designed  for  the  study. 

1.  Who  is  influential   in  making  curriculum/instructional 
decisions  in  schools?    (individual  and  groups) 

2.  What  are  the  perceived  curriculum/instructional  goals? 
(goals) 

3.  To  what  degree  does  adequacy  of  funds,  materials,  and 
equipment  influence  curriculum/ instructional  decisions? 
(resources) 


Findings 

Major  findings  in  this  study  are  organized  by  the  influence 
that  individuals  and  groups,  goals,  and  resources  have  on 
postsecondary  curriculum  and  instruction  decisions.  Perceptions 
of  administrative  officers  and  chairpersons  of  occupational 
programs  were  collected  and  analyzed. 


Individuals  and  Groups 

Inf    :ence  ratings  w^re  calculated  from  approximately  370 
administrators  and  590  chairpersons  for  eight  categories  of 
individuals  or  groups  that  influence  curriculum/instruction 
decisions.     A  scale  of  1-4  was  used  that  allowed  respondents  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  perceived  influence.     The  scale  of 
influence  used  was   (1)  A  great  deal,    (2)   Some,    (3)  Only  a  minor 
extent,  and   (4)  None.     The  mode,  or  highest  percent  of 
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respondents,  was  designated  as  the  overall  rating  for  the 
individual  or  group. 


Influence  on  Curriculum.     Exhibit  8-2  shows  the  influence  of 
j  rxJj  viduoi:;  and  group;;  on  the  establishment  01   revision  of 
curricula  in  occupational  programs.     Looking  at  the  percentage 
responses  for  the  degree  of  influence,  administrators  perceive 
themselves   (53%)  and  instructors   (91%)  as  hcving  "a  great  deal" 
of  influence  on  curriculum  decisions.     All  other  individuals  and 
groups  were  perceived  as  having  "some"  influence:     instructors  in 
other  departments  (52%),  students   (41%),  advisory  or  governing 
board  (40%),  business  and  industry  (45%),  state  agencies  (43%) 
and  former  students  (44%). 

Chairpersons  of  occupational  programs  perceive  the 
departmental  staff   (89%)  as  the  only  category  of  individuals  or 
groups  to  have  "a  great  deal"  of  influence  on  curriculum 
decisions.     Four  individuals  or  groups  were  perceived  as  having 
"some"  influence:     c.iief  administrative  officer   (42%),  advisory  or 
governing  board  (39%),  business  and  industry  (42),  and  former 
students  (46%).     Two  groups  were  perceived  as  having  "only  a  minor 
extent"  of  influence:     Instructors  in  other  departments   (56%)  and 
State  agencies  (31%). 

Administrators  and  chairpersons  agree  that  instructors  in  th« 
departments  have  the  greatest  degree  of  influence  of  all  parties 
on  establishing  or  revising  curricula.     They  rated  influence  of 
chief  administrative  officers,   instructors  in  other  departments, 
students,  and  state  agencies  differently,  however.     In  each  rase, 
administrators  perceived  these  individuals  or  groups  as  having 
more  influence  than  the  chairpersons  felt  they  had. 

Influence  on  Instructional  Approaches.     Perceptions  from 
administrative  officers  and  chairpersons  on  the  degree  of 
influence  of  individuals  and  groups  on  instructional  apt  i   ->ches  is 
shown  in  exhibit  8-3.     Looking  at  the  administrators  response,  it 
can  be  observed  that  they  perceive  department  chairs   (6  0%)  and 
instructors  in  departments   (93%)  as  having  "a  great  deal"  of 
influence  in  instructional  approaches  used  in  postsecondary 
occupational  education.     Chief  administrative  officer  (46%), 
students  (55%),  and  business  and  industry  (42%)  are  viewed  as 
having  "some"  influence.     Advisory  or  governing  boards   (36%)  and 
state  agencies   (35%)  are  viewed  as  having  "only  a  minor  extent"  of 
influence. 


Chairperson  rankings  of  individuals  and  groups  that  have 
influence  on  instructional  approaches  are  similar  to 
administrators.     The  only  exceptions  in  comparison  of  perceptions 
are  chairpersons  view  business  and  industry  and  state  agencies  as 
having  less  influence  on  instructional  approaches  than 
administrators.     The  four  strongest  categories  of  people  and 
organizations  who  influence  instructional  approaches  are:  (1) 
instructors  in  the  departments,    (2)   department  chair,  (3) 
students,  and   (4)  chief  administrative  officer. 
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EXHIBIT  8-2 


INFLUENCE  OF  INDIVIDUALS/GROUPS  ON 
ESTABLISHING  OR  REVISING  CURRICULA 


Individual  or  Group/Influence 

rVUill  X  il  X 

oil  d  L  \J 1 

Lna  i 

rpe  r  s  on 

Frcq. 

A 

n 

•  n 

Chief  administrative  officer 

A  great  deal 

197 

53% 

141 

24% 

Soma 

13r> 

36 

244 

42 

Only  to  minor  extent 

1  n 
1  u 

J  o  U 

-)  1 

None 

3 

i 

20 

) 

Total 

370 

100 

585 

100 

-  -   

Instructors  in  department 

A  great  deal 

339 

91% 

528 

89% 

Some 

31 

8 

52 

9 

Only  to  minor  extent 

i 

-L 

J.  J 

z 

None 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

— «—      ■■-  ■  -  —  

372 

100 

594 

100 

Instructors  in  other  departments 

A  great  deal 

27 

7% 

20 

3% 

Some 

194 

52 

104 

38 

Only  to  minor  pxtpnt 

1  9  R 

J.  z  o 

J  D 

1  *5  O 

None 

22 

6 

137 

23 

Total 

37  1 

100 

593 

100 

Student  s 

 . 



A  great  deal 

12 

3% 

29 

5% 

Some 

148 

40 

208 

35 

Only  to  minor  extent 

177 

48 

269 

4  6 

None 

34 

9 

83 

14 

Total 

371 

100 

589 

10C 

Advisory  or  governing  board 

A  great  deal 

123 

33% 

140 

24% 

Some 

148 

40 

234 

39 

Only  to  minor  extent 

82 

22 

127 

21 

None 

17 

5 

92 

16 

Total 

37  0 

100 

593 

100 
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EXHIBIT  8-2— Continued 


Individual  or  Group/Influence 


Business  and  industry 
A  great  deal 
Some 

Only  to  minor  extent 
None 

Total 


State  agencies 

A  great  deal 
Some 

Only  to  minor  extent 
None 

Total 


Former  students 
A  great  deal 
Some 

Only  to  minor  extent 
None 

Tctal 


Administrator 

Chairpo 

rson 

Freq. 

Freq. 

% 

143 

39% 

217 

37% 

167 

45 

248 

42 

42 

11 

83 

14 

17 

5 

40 

7 

^  £  O 

inn 

588 

100 

75 

20% 

99 

17% 

159 

43 

173 

29 

Q  Q 

Z  0 

1  O  1 

lol 

3 1 

39 

11 

135 

23 

371 

100 

588 

100 

24 

6% 

38 

6% 

163 

44 

272 

46 

151 

41 

226 

33 

33 

9 

57 

10 

371 

100 

593 

100 

Goals 

The  mission  or  goals  of  the  institution  affect  decision 
making.     Because  institutional  missions  and  goals  vary  between 
types  of  institutions,   the  analyses  reported  below  were  done 
separately  by  type.     Administrators  rated  the  degree  of  importance 
they  attach  to  eight  selected  goals:     (1)  prepare  students  to  be 
good  citizens,    (2)  develop  basic  skills,    (3)  develop  students' 
abilities  to  solve  problems  and  think  critically,    (4)  prepare 
students  to  bo  competent  consumers,    (5)  prepare  students  for 
further  schooling,    (6)  provide  training  for  specific  occupations, 
(7)  give  students  broad,  general  career  preparation,   and  (8)  place 
students  in  jobs  as  they  leave  school.     Ratings  of  each  goal  was 
marked  by  administrators  as   [1]   Very  important,    [2]   Important,  [3] 
Not  too  important,    [4]  Not  at  all  important. 

Exhibit  3-4  show;.;  the  percentage  of  administrators  that  rated 
goals  as  "very  important"  by  type  of  institution.     The  reader  may 
refer  to  the  appendix  A  for  the  frequencies  and  percentages  on  all 
goals.     Two  goals,   "develop  basic  skills'5  and  "develop  students' 
abilities  to  solve  problems  and  think  critically,"  received  high 
percentages  of  "very  important"  ratings  from  all  three  types 
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EXHIBIT  8-3 


INFLUENCE  OF  INDIVIDUALS/GROUPS  ON 
INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 


Individual  or  Group  Influence 

Administrator 

Chairperson 

Freq. 

Freq. 

"D 

Chief  administrative  officer 

A  great  deal 

123 

33?, 

8  5 

14% 

Some 

171 

46 

24  3 

41 

Onlv   to   mi  nor  ^xtpnt* 

66 

18 

210 

36 

None 

9 

3 

52 

9 

Total 

 — — -  — 

Joy 

100 

590 

100 

Department  chair 

-.  —  - 

A  great  deal 

222 

60% 

305 

51% 

Some 

110 

30 

234 

39 

On  1  v    f  n   mi  nnr  PYt"PTit" 

will  j       {-\-J     111  L  lll_/X  CALCHL 

8 

2 

46 

8 

None 

23 

8 

9 

2 

Total 

368 

100 

594 

100 

Instructors  in  department 

A  great  deal 

344 

93% 

531 

89% 

Some 

22 

6 

57 

9 

Onlv   to  mi  nor*  pvh #^ n t* 

4 

1 

3 

1 

None 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Total 

J  /  U 

inn 
1  UU 

FT  r\  A 

594 

100 

Students 

A  great  deal 

29 

8% 

51 

9% 

Some 

202 

55 

320 

54 

Only  to  minor  extent 

126 

34 

186 

31 

None 

12 

3 

33 

6 

Total 

369 

100 

590 

100 

Advisory  or  governing  board 

A  great  deal 

40 

11% 

38 

7% 

Some 

127 

34 

167 

28 

Only  to  minor  extent 

134 

36 

208 

35 

None 

69 

19 

17  4 

30 

Total 

37  0 

100 

587 

100 
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EXHIBIT  8-3  —  Continued 


Individual  or  Group/ Influence 

Administrator 

Chairperson 

Freq. 

% 

Freq. 

% 

Business  and 

Industry 

A  great 

Heal 

57 

15% 

68 

12% 

Some 

minor  extent 

153 

42 

194 

32 

Only  to 

111 

30 

195 

33 

None 

48 

13 

133 

23 

Total 

369 

100 

590 

100 

State  agency 

A  great 

deal 

22 

6% 

32 

6% 

Some 

100 

27 

110 

19 

Only  to 

minor  extent 

129 

35 

203 

34 

None 

119 

32 

246 

41 

Total 

370 

100 

591 

100 

of  institutions.     The  goals  of  "providing  training  for  a  specific 
occupation"  and  "place  student  in  a  job"  were  rated  very  high  at 
one  or  two  institutional   types.     The  goal  of  preparing  students  to 
be .competent  consumers  had  less  "very  important"  ratings  by 
administrators  in  each  type  of  institution. 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  way 
administrators  from  the  different  type  institutions  responded  to 
four  of  these  goals.     The  chi  square  test  results  for  these  four 
are  reported  in  exhibit  8-5.     For  the  goal  of  preparing  students 
for  further  schooling,   type  1  (community  colleges)  administrators 
perceived  this  goal   to  be  "very  important"  with  a  total  of  54%  of 
the  responses,  with  type  2  technical  institutes  and  type  3  (four- 
year)   institutions  indicating  much  lower  percentages. 
For  the  goal  of  providing  training  for  specific  occupations, 
administrators  in  type  1   (77%)  and  type  2   (96%)  perceive  this  goal 
to  be  "very  important",  while  type  3  institutional  administrators 
did  not  rank  the  goal  as  high  (46%).     A  difference  was  observed 
between  institutions  for  the  goal  to  give  a  broad,  general  career 
preparation.     Administrators  perceived  this  goal  as  being  "very 
important"  in  type  1   (42%)  and  type  3   (56%)     institutions,  while 
type  2  administrators  responded  that  this  goal  was  "very 
important"  only  23%  of  the  time.     Finally,  for  the  goal  of  placing 
student  in  a  job  as  they  leave  school,  administrators  in  type  2 
institutions  rated  it  "very  important"  85%  of  the  time,  with  lower 
ratings  for  type  1   (43%)  and  type  2   (33%)  institutions. 
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EXHIBIT  8-4 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SELECTED  CURRICULUM/INSTRUCTIONAL 
GOALS  IN  POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION* 


Goal 

Prepare  students 
to  be  good  citizens 


Develop  basic  skills 


Solve  problems  and 
think  critically 


To  be  competent 
consumers 


Prepare  students  for 
further  schooling 


Training  for  a 
specific  occupation 


For  broad.,  general 
career  preparation 


Place  students  in  job 
as  they  leave  school 


\\\\\\\\\\\\\(28%) 
/////////////// (3 2%) 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (36% ) 


\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\W\  ( 75% ) 
////////////////////////////// (72% 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (70% ) 


\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ (58% ) 
////////////////////// ( 57% ) 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (68% ) 


\\\(8%) 

/////(14%) 

XXXXXX(15%) 


\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\W  ( 54% ) 

////(12%) 

XXXXXX(15%) 


WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW  (77% ) 
///////////////////////////////////// ( 96% ) 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (46%) 


\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ (42% ) 
////////// (23%) 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX ( 56% ) 


WWWWWWWWWW  (43% ) 

/////////////////////////////////// ( 85% ) 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (33% ) 


0 


25  50  75  100 

Percent  of  Respondents 


♦Entries  represent  %  rating  goal  as  "Very  important."  By 
Institution  Type  (\  =  Type  1)  (/  =  Type  2)   (X  =  Type  3).    n  =  377. 
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EXHIBIT  8-5 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GOALS  AND  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Goal 

X2 

V 

Prepare  students  for  further  schooling 

99. 

3* 

.37 

Provide  training  for  specific  occupations 

59. 

8* 

.29 

Prepare  students  for  broad,  general 
career  preparation 

43. 

2* 

.24 

Place  students  in  jobs 

66. 

1* 

.30 

*  = 


probability  of  <  .001 


Resources 

The  availability  of  resources— facilities,  equipment,  and 
funding— influences  curriculum  and  instruction  in  occupational 
programs.     Administrator  perspectives  in  occupational  programs 
were  collected  on  three  areas  involving  resources:  outdated 
facilities  or  equipment,  resources  spent  on  non- institutional 
purposes,  and  inadequate  institutional  funding. 

Exhibit  8-6  shows  the  level  of  agreement  on  three  statements 
concerning  resources  that  could  exert  influence  on  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  occupational  programs.     Administrators  and 
chairpersons  of  occupational  programs  were  asked  if  they 
1     Strongly  disagree,    (2)  Disagree,    (3)  No  opinion,    (4)  Agree,  or 
lb)   Strongly  agree  with  statements  regarding  factors  that  exert 
influence.     On  the  statement  "Outdated  facilities  or  equipment 
restrict  curriculum  offerings  or  instructional  content",   60%  of 
administrators  tended  to  agree  or  strongly  agree.  Thirty-eight 
percent  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed.     Chairpersons  showed 
similar  responses  to  administrators. 

When  asked  "resources  spent  on  non-instructional  purposes 
(e.g.,   security,  maintenance)  seem  excessive  and  restrict  our 
instructional  mission",   84%  of  administrators  disagreed  or 
disagree  strongly.     Only  9%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed. 
Chairpersons  tended  to  disagree  or  strongly  disagree  but  less 
often  than  the  administrators   (65%).     On  the  statement  "inadequate 
institutional  funding  restricts  curricula  and  instruction",  a 
majority  of  70%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  with  the  statement. 
Twenty-seven  percent  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed. 
Chairpersons'   responses  were  similar  to  the  administrators.     A  chi 
square  test  for  i ^dependence  was  calculated  across  types  of 
institution  and  t'ie  three  resource  factors.     No  significant 
differences  were  found. 
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EXHIBIT  8-6 


LEVEL  OF  AGREEMENT  ON  RESOURCE  FACTORS 
THAT  EXERT  INFLUENCE  ON  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


Factor 

Administrators 
No.  % 

Chairpersons 
No.  % 

Outdated  facilities  or  equipment 

Strongly  disagree 

51 

14% 

81 

14% 

Disagree 

90 

24 

146 

25 

No  opinion 

6 

2 

23 

4 

Agree 

165 

45 

225 

38 

Strongly  Agree 

56 

15 

110 

19 

Total 

368 

100 

585 

100 

Resources  spent  on 
non- ins tr uc t  ional  purpose s 


Strongly  disagree 

88 

24% 

90 

15% 

Disagree 

220 

59 

293 

50 

No  opinion 

30 

8 

110 

19 

Agree 

24 

7 

68 

12 

Strongly  Agree 

9 

2 

22 

4 

Total 

371 

100 

583 

100 

Inadequate  institutional  funding 


Strongly  disagree 

12 

4% 

36 

6 

Disagree 

85 

23 

150 

26 

No  Opinion 

11 

3 

29 

5 

Agree 

160 

44 

261 

45 

Strongly  Agree 

96 

26 

107 

18 

Total 

364 

100 

583 

100 

Conclusions 

Perceptions  of  administrators  and  chairpersons  in 
postsecondary  occupational  programs  reveal  several  interesting 
conclusions. 

o    Administrators  tended  to  perceive  a  stronger  involvement 
of  all  parties  in  establishing  and  revising  curricula  and 
in  determining  instructional  approaches  than 
chairpersons.     The  latter  perceived  the  department  itself 
as  having  the  most  influence. 

o    Instructors  have  the  most  influence  on  curricula  an 
instructional  matters  of  all  individuals  and  groups. 
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o 


Administrators  perceive  that  they  have  more  influence  on 
institutions  curricula  than  chairpersons  perceive  them  to 
have. 


o    Administrators  perceive  that  state  agencies  have  a 

greater  influence  on  establishing  and  revising  curr  cula 
and  on  establishing  instructional  approaches  than 
chairpersons  perceive  them  to  have. 

o    Administrators  perceive  that  business  and  industry  have 
greater  influence  on  instructional  approaches  than 
chairpersons  perceive  them  to  have. 

o    The  four  most  involved  individuals  or  groups  in 
establishing  instructional  approaches  are  (1) 
instructors  in  the  department,    (2)  department  chair,  (3) 
students,    (4)  chief  administrative  officer  according  to 
administrative  and  chairpersons  perspectives. 

o    Community  college,   technical  institute,  and  four  year 

college  administrators  agree  on  the  importance  or  lack  of 
importance  of  the  following  goals:     (1)   to  develop  basic 
skills,    (2)   to  solve  problems  and  think  critically,  (3) 
to  prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens,  and  (4)   to  be 
competent  consumers. 

o    A  statistically  significant  difference  exists  in  the 
population  between  type  of  institution  and  the  degree 
that  the  following  goals  are  perceived  as  important:  (1) 
preparing  students  for  further  sjhooling,    (2)  providing 
training  for  specific  occupations,    (3)  preparing  students 
for  a  broad,  general  career  preparation,  and  (4)  placing 
students  in  jobs  as  they  leave  the  institution. 

o    Community  college  administrators  believe  the  goal  of 
preparing  students  for  further  schooling  is  far  more 
important  chan  technical  institutes  and  four-year 
institution  administrators  believe  it  to  be. 

o    Community  college  and  technical  institute  administrators 
believe  the  goal  of  training  for  a  specific  occupation  is 
more  important  than  four-year  college  administrators 
bel ievc. 

o    The  goal  of  preparing  students  for  a  broad,  general 
career  is  a  more  important  goal  for  four-year  colleges 
than  for  community  colleges  and  vocational  technical 
schools. 

o    Vocational- technical  school  administrators  believe  the 
goal  of  placing  students  in  jobs  as  they  leave  school  is 
more  important  than  community  college  and  four-year 
institution  administrators  believe. 
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o    There  is  no  significant  statistical  difference  between 
type  of  institution  and  how  they  perceive  the  influence 
of  resource  factors  studied  in  this  research, 

o    Administrators  and  chairpersons  believe  outdated 

facilities  or  equipment  at  their  institution  influence 
curriculum  and  instructional  decisions, 

o    Administrators  and  chairpersons  believe  that  resources 
spent  on  non- instruct ional  purposes  do  not  seem  excessive 
and  do  not  restrict  curriculum  and  instruction.  However* 
chairpersons  are  less  emphatic  than  administrators. 

o    Administrators  and  chairpersons  strongly  believe  that 
inadequate  funding  influences  curricula  and  instruction 
in  occupational  programs. 
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CHAPTER  9 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FACULTY 
THROUGH  INSERVICE  EDUCATION 

Betty  L.  Rider 


So  long  as  people  make  the  crucial  difference  in  the 
school  operation,   their  inservice  education  will  be  a 
vital  concern.     Even  if  a  fully  qualified,  ideally 
competent  staff     .re  available,   time  would  gradually 
erode  that  compecence  as  conditions  change  and  old 
competencies  become  obsolete.     (Harris,   1980,  p.  14) . 


Introduction  and  Study  Hypotheses 

Although  postsecondary  education  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  until  the  mid-19601  s  the;  concept  of 
the  2  year  institution  was  not  widely  accepted.     Between  1965-75, 
enrollments  dramatically  increased  as  postsecondary  institutions 
began  to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to  4  year  universities  and 
colleges.     The  number  of  institutions  almost  doubled  from  771  to 
1230  and  enrollments  more  than  trebled  from  1,292,573  to  4.069,279 
(AACJC,  1986). 

Cohen  and  Drawer    (19  34)   cite  the  end  of  rapid  expansion  of 
community  colleges  during  the  1970' s  as  causing  the  need  for 
faculty/staff  development. 

Administrators  had  found  it  much  easier  to  employ 
new  instructors  to  perform  different  functions 
than  to  retrain  old  instructors,  a  procedure  that 
worked  well   as  long  as  expansion  was  rapid.  But 
when  the  rate  of  exchange  exceeded  the  rate  of 
expansion,  when  new  priorities  were  enunciated 
more  rapidly  than  new  funds  could  be  found,  the 
residue  of  out-of-place  staff  members  increased  — 
hence  the  calls  for  staff  development.     (p.  79). 

This  decrease  in  expansion  activities,   they  contend,  created  the 
need  for  faculty/staff  development. 

In  1972,  O'Banion  identified  the  components  of  a  successful 
faculty/staff  development  program  as:     having  a  coordinator  for 
the  program;  having  the  program  continue  throughout  the  school 
year;  relating  to  the  long  range  improvements  of  the  college; 
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meeting  institutional  goals;  and  individualizing  development 
activities  as  much  as  possible.     O'Banion  contended  that  the 
overriding  purpose  of  staff  development  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  enhanced  learning  situations.     Every  pos tsecondary  ini3titu- 
tion  should  develop  staff  inservice  programs  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  normal  college  activity. 


Staff  Devel opmen t 

Staff  development  is  an  issue  th >t  has  gained  attention  fiom 
educators  and  administrators.     The  cc  jept  of  continued  learning 
is  one  that  has  become  a  reality  for  most  people  in  the  post- 
secondary  arena. 

While  monies  to  support  equipment  and  supply  purchases, 
facility  maintenance,  and  advisory  and  community  support  groups 
are  important,  the  most  critical  resource  at  any  postsecondary 
institution  is  the  full-  and  part-time  faculty.     Garrison  (1984) 
contends  that  the  faculty  should  be  developed  to  its  fullest 
potential, 

Maximizing  this  most  precious  of  al?  resources  of  the 
college  is  essential  if,  indeed,   the  dollars  (majority) 
which  are  invested  in  making  this  college  resource 
available  are  to  be  maximized.     Industry  and  business 
recognize  this  premier  point  as  evidenced  by  the  $50- 
bil lion-plus  they  invest  in  education  and  training 
activities  annually  for  their  employees.     Colleges  which 
fail  to  respond  in  a  similar  fashion  fail  to  protect 
their  investment  in  this  invaluable  college  resource. 
Colleges  which  fail  to  invest  in  their  faculty,  staff, 
and  program  development  also  fail  because  they  lower 
their  ability  to  provide  the  quality,  relevant  and, 
therefore,  cutting-edge  education  and  training  required 
by  today's  high-tech  society.     This  high-tech  society 
resides  at  the  grass-roots  community  served  by  your 
college.     This  factor  has  never  been  more  critical  than 
today  because  of  the  enrollment  patterns  and  trends  of 
growing  occupational  programs.     (p.  84) 

Hansen  (1983)  provided  parameters  for  several  terms  relating 
to  staff  development.     Faculty/staff  development  was  defined  as 
having  six  groups  to  be  served:     staff,  administrative,  organiza- 
tional, instructional,  personal  or  faculty.     Activities  for  each 
group  were  separated  into  five  functional  categories:  orienta- 
tion, on-campus  inservice,  professional  act ivi tics,   i ndividual 
activities,  and  group  activities.     Evaluation  methods  were  sepa- 
rated into  five  categories:     immediate  verbal  feedback,  open-ended 
written  statements,  questionnaires,  student  outcomes,  and  formal 
written  reports.     Under  the  area  of  "Improvement  of  Instruction," 
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Hansen  listed  several  areas  for  development  that  might  improve 
instruction;  they  included  learning  pedagogical  skills,  'redesign- 
ing teaching  materials,  and  maintaining  currency  in  discipline 
developments. 

Smith  (1980)   studied  staff  development  in  community  colleges 
and  found  two  goals  mentioned  more  frequently  than  others: 

a)  To  increase  staff   (faculty,  administrator, 
support  personnel,  clerical,  etc.)  responsiveness 
to  student  needs;  and  b)  To  increase  the  faculty's 
knowledge  about  the  teaching-learning  process, 
(p.  211) 

Other  goals  cited  related  to  improving  teaching  skills  and  thus 
related  to  the  teaching  staff  and  not  other  staff  members.  The 
strategies  for  staff  development  found  to  be  most  effective  by 
Smith  included  providing  travel  funds  to  attend  professional 
conferences  and  providing  grant  monies  to  develop  new  teaching 
strategies. 

To  examine  faculty/staff  development  at  the  state  level, 
Hansen  (1983)  used  the  previously  explained  model  and  surveyed 
Illinoii;  community  college  teachers.     He  reported  that  94%  of 
responding  community  colleges  had  orientation  sessions  for  new 
faculty,  7  8%  of  those  responding  felt  that  orientation  was  bene- 
ficial to  new  staff,  and  62%  felt  there  was  benefit  to  existing 
faculty  to  improve  instruction. 

i 

Richardson  and  Moore  (1987)   reported  on  their  survey  of  Texas 
Community  Colleges  that  sought  to  determine  the  extent  of  faculty 
development  programs  and  the  evaluation  methods  of  those  programs. 
They  found  that  most  faculty  development  programs  were  group 
oriented  in  nature,  perceived  by  participants  to  be  effective,  and 
the  programs  were  offered  more  frequently  than  past  studies  had 
indicated.     Another  study  that  examined  facultv  development  at  the 
state  level  by  Caffey  (1979)  identified  three  goals  for  develop- 
ment programs  that  were  found  to  be  most  preferred  by  the  faculty 
members.     Those  goals  were:     improving  of  teaching  skills,  enhanc- 
ing the  instructor's  knowledge  in  the  subject  field,  and  motivat- 
ing faculty  members  to  strive  for  excellence  in  their  performance 
as  teachers. 

In  an  example  of  a  local  program,   Cooper  and  Hill  (1985) 
outlined  the  Faculty/Industry  Partnership  developed  at  Thomas 
Nelson  Community  College  in  Virginia.     This  partnership  allowed 
faculty  to  study  their  discipline  in-depth,  on  a  short  term  basis 
(10  weeks,  one  quarter)   in  an  industrial  setting.  Replacement 
faculty  members  were  hired  with  State  of  Virginia  funds  and  nine 
faculty  participated.     Evaluations  indicated  the  program  was  a 
success;  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  faculty  were  updated.  These 
background  studies  lead  to  the  first  hypothesis  of  this  study  to 
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be  tested:  formal,  structured  staff  development  programs  exist  at 
postsecondary  occupational  education  institutions. 


Technical  Obsolescence 

The  issue  of  staff  de.elopment  is  a  very  important  one  due 
to  the  impact  of  changing  technology  on  a  static  curriculum. 
Technological  innovations  occur  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  il  is 
impossible  to  maintain  currency  on  every  innovation.     Without  time 
for  technical  updating,   teachers  in  occupational  programs  risk 
becoming  technologically  obsolete  due  to  the  non- technical  demands 
on  their  time:     teaching,  preparation,  advising,  and  a  lack  of 
time  and/or  funds  for  professional  development.     Garrison  (1984) 
supported  the  technical  update  of  faculty  by  stating: 

High-tech  program  initiatives  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  faced  by  community/technical 
colleges  today.     A  resultant  challenge  iu  that  of 
keeping  faculty  and  staff  working  at  a  knowledge  that, 
indeed,  is  at  best  near  the  "cutting  edge"  or  at  least 
in  a  "fast  follow"  mode.     (p.  85) 

When  the  faculty  do  not  stay  current  in  their  occupational  field, 
the  program  at  the  institution  also  suffers.     Garrison  (1984) 
focused  on  the  outcomes  of  technical  obsolescence: 

If  programs  are  not  maintained  at  a  level  consistent 
with  the  technology  as  incorporated  in  the  job  structuie 
in  the  community,   they  are  not  relevant.     If  not 
relevant,   they  do  not  and  cannot  serve  the  community. 
They  are  then  obsolete  and  must  be  closed  just  as  a 
business  or  industrial  manufacturing  establishment  must 
close  its  doors  and  board  its  windows  when  it  is  unable 
to  be  productive  and  competitive.     (p.  85) 

The  faculty/technical  update  issue  is  one  of  extreme 
importance  for  providers  of  occupational  education  at  the 
postsecondary  level.     Without  a  scheduled  program  of  inservice 
education,   including  technical  update,  occupational  faculty  run 
the  risk  of  training  an  underskilled  workforce.     Long  and  Warmbrod 
(1982)  assert  that  postsecondary  administrators  and  planners  need 
to  "rethink  their  traditional  strategies  for  initiating  and 
updating  high-technology  programs   (p.   1)."     The  factors  of  costly 
equipment,  the  need  to  update  curricula,  and  need  for  qualified 
instructors  may  affect  postsecondary  institutional  responsiveness 
to  technological  advances  in  occupational   programs.     Long  and 
Warmbrod  offered  several  recommendations,  based  on  successful 
practices  in  postsecondary  institutions  for  program  planning: 
finance  and  equipment,  staff  development  and  recruitment,  and 
curricula  and  delivery  systems.     Recommendations  for  staff 
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development  included a     offering  industrial  trainers  unpaid  adjunct 
professor  status,  providing  inservice  activities  for  part-time 
instructors,  having  an  active  advisory  board,  altering  the  faculty 
pay  scale  to  offer  more  money  in  high  demand  areas,  developing 
summer  industrial  internships  for  faculty,  offering  incentives  for 
faculty  attendance  at  conferences/workshops,  and  creating  a 
Strategy  for  systematic  update  of  the  faculty. 

Bender  and  Lukenbill   (1984)  emphasize  the  strategic  role  of 
community  and  technical  colleges  in  developing  human  resources  for 
employment,  especially  in  the  area  of  high  technology.  They 
state, 

the  focus  of  this  educational  enterprise  is  the 
practical  world  of  the  employer  who  looks  increas- 
ingly to  the  nation's  two-year  colleges  as  a 
unique  source  of  relating  theory  and  practice  and 
constantly  translating  new  theoretical  knowledge 
into  applied  knowledge.     (p.  16) 

While  community  and  technical  colleges  have  done  a  tremendous  job 
of  responding  to  business  and  industry  needs.  Bender  and  Lukenbill 
assert  that  community  and  technical  colleges  ignore  their  cwn 
human  resource  needs.     Faculty  that  teach  in  the  postseconda  ;y 
arena  need  the  same  opportunities  for  technical  update  they  are 
providing  to  their  students. 

O'Banion  (1977)  also  stressed  the  importance  of  community  and 
technical  colleges  human  resources,   "The  staff  of  a  college  '.s  its 
single  greatest  resource.     In  economic  terms,   the  staff  is  tne 
college's  most  significant  and  largest  capital  investment" 
(p.  ix).     This  investment  should  not  "be  allowed  to  "ear  itself 
out  or  slide  into  obsolescence  by  inattention  or  neglect  (p.  ix) . " 
O'Banion 's  statements  prefaced  an  entire  issue  of  Nev;  Directions 
for  Community  Colleges  which  focused  on  the  development  of  staff 
potential. 

More  recently,  Hamilton  and  McElroy  (1983)  emphasized  the 
difficult  nature  of  this  situation  by  stating. 

The  task  of  keeping  vocational  and  technical  teachers 
abreast  of  the  technology  of  their  occupational  fields 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  important,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  more  difficult.     Rapidly  expanding  technol- 
ogies and  the  apF    cation  of  new  technology  within 
existing  occupations  create  needs  for  trained  workers 
that  many  vccacional  and  technical  teachers  are  not 
equipped  to  handle.     Many  teachers,  having  acquired 
their  technology-related  skills  during  earlier  stages  of 
technology  development,  are  finding  those  skills  out  of 
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date.     The  rate  of  technological  change  and  expansion 
makes  continual  updating  of  instructors1   skills  and 
knowledge  a  necessity,     (p.  1) 

As  technology  advances  and  causes  technical  skills  to  become 
obsolete,  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  is  established; 
technological  advances  cause  the  obsolescence  of  skills,     Th^  . 
situation  creates  a  need  for  technical  updating.     Several  me chods 
for  fulfilling  technical  update  needs  were  found  in  the  literature 
and  summarized  by  Doty  and  Capelle  (1982): 


Advisory  Committees 
Conferences 

Consultants  to  inscructors 
Conventions 

Cooperative  internships 
Correspondence  courses 
Courses/workshops 
Demonstrations 
Faculty  residencies 
Fellowships 

Industrial/Business  courses 

and  workshops 
Industry-education  exchange 

program 
Institutes 

Instructors  consulting 


Leaves  of  absence 

Mini-sabbatical s 

Personnel  exchange  programs 

Professional  days 

Reading  technical  journal s 

Return  to  industry 

Sabbatical s 

Salespersons 

Seminars 

Short-term  leaves 
Summer  insti  tutes 
Technical  society  courses/ 

workshops 
Visits  to  business  and 

industry  (p.  366) 


Radar   (1984)  conducted  a  review  of  the  technical  update  literature 
in  preparation  for  a  study  completed  in  Florida,     This  review 
briefly  examined  28  different  technical  update  program  at  the  2- 
and  4-year  institution  level.     The  methods  used  for  technical 
update  support  Doty  and  Capelle1 s  list.     Speight  (1976)  developed 
guidelines  to  facilitate  the  technical  update  of  oostsecondary 
teachers.     A  nationally  representative  stratifies  random  sample  of 
teachers  and  administrators  was  surveyed.     The  following  areas 
were  identified  based  on  teacher  and  administrative  responses: 
methods  to  identify  occupational  changes  and  opportunities  and 
time  to  acquire  new  knowledge   (Speight,  1976). 

Wonacott  and  Hamilton   (1983)   identified  promising  approaches 
to  the  technical  updating  of  occupational  teachers  and  the  barri- 
ers and  facilitators  to  those  approaches.     Six  techniques  for 
delivering  the  technical  update  in  3  program  settings  were  iden- 
tified.    The  delivery  techniques  were:     internships,  college 
courses,  workshops/conferences ,   industrial  observati on,  education- 
industry  staff  exchanges,  and  part-time  employment.     The  three 
settings  were:     local,  non-local,  and  industrial  training.  The 
two  barriers  to  technical  update  cited  most  often  were  availabil- 
ity of  funding  and  motivation.     Another  barrier,  suggested  by 
Beechan   (1979),  may  be  the  faculty  attitude*!  and  suspicions  about 
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professional  development  by  equating  professional  development  and 
evaluation.     None  of  the  technical  training  programs  reviewed  were 
designed  as  evaluation  tools.     Participants  in  training  programs 
were  allowed  to  evaluate  the  training  received.     Participation  or 
nonparticipation  in  professional  development  activities  were  not 
found  to  be  criteria  by  which  faculty  were  evaluated. 

In  an  accompanying  document   (Wonacott  and  Hamilton,  1984), 
nine  essential  characteristics  were  identified  as  a  basic  strategy 
for  developing  technical  update  programs.     The  nine  were: 

o    The  strategy  should  provide  an  organization  or  structure 
for  action — i.e.,  a  logical  sequence  of  steps  to  follow  in 
designing  and  carrying  out  technological  update  programs 
or  activities. 


o    The  strategy  should  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  all  the  individuals  involved — teachers,  administrators, 
department  of  education  personnel,   teacher  educators,  and 
business,   industry,  and  labor  participants. 

o  The  strategy  should  present  policy  statements  to  support 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  those  involved  and  the 
activities  in  which  they  participate. 

o    The  strategy  should  define  and  provide  the  resources 

necessary  and  available  to  teachers  for  participating  in 
activities  to  gain  technological  update. 

o    The  strategy  shoula  provide  incentives  and  rewards  to 
achieve  and  maintain  motivation  to  participate  in 
technological  update  activities  and  incorporate  the 
results  into  program  curricula. 

o    The  strategy  should  identify  and  provide  a  variety  of 
techniques  by  which  teachers  can  gain  technological 
updating. 

o    The  strategy  should  allow  for  and  provide  alternative  and 
creative  configurations  of  techniques  to  best  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  teachers  seeking  updating. 

o    The  strategy  should  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  gained  in  update  activities  into  the 
instructional  program  or  course  materials. 

o    The  strategy  should  provide  for  continuing  and  self- 
renewing  activities  to  maintain  technological  update  on 
the  part  of  all  involved.     (p.  6) 
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Several  models  for  professional  development,   including  technologi- 
cal updating,  exist  ard  are  available  for  adaptation  to  individual 
institutions  needs.     Institutions  that  have  no  formal,  structured 
professional  development  activities  for  occupational  faculty  will 
underprepare  students  for  employment,  and  therefore  fail  in  their 
mission.     The  second  hypothesis  of  the  study,   then,   is  that  staff 
development  will  be  particularly  emphasized  at  institutions  that 
emphasize  student  placement  in  their  mission. 


Development  of  Part- time  Staff 
in  Post secondary  Institutions 

An  area  of  concern  in  the  arena  of  faculty  development  is  the 
status  of  the  part-time  or  adjunct  faculty  member.     The  part-time 
faculty  member  from  Ohio  was  profiled  by  Andreyka   (1971)   as  being: 

39.9  years  of  age,  male,  married,  holds  instructor's 
rank  in  an  institution  awarding  the  associate  degree,  is 
presently  employed  full  time  in  a  related  technical 
occupation,  has  a  teaching  load  of  5.6  hours  per  week, 
holds  a  bachelor's  or  also  a  Master's  degree  in  techni- 
cal education,  but  has  not  taught  at  the  high  school  or 
university  level,  has  had  13  years  of  full-time  occupa- 
tional experience,  received  his  technical  preparation 
on-the-job  or  in  a  college  or  university  and  received 
some  type  of  teaching  preparation  but  did  not  do  student 
teaching.     (pp.  3-9) 

As  the  average  part-time  instructor  has  other  concerns,  including 
another  full-time  job,  his  or  her  concern  for  the  part-time 
teaching  load  may  be  a  low  priority.     This  study  profiles  the 
differences  that  may  exist  in  the  part-time  instructor  of  1971  and 
the  part-time  instructor  of  1987. 

An  analysis  of  AACJC  data  reported  in  the  1986  directory 
shows  220,759  faculty  employed  in  public  postsecondary  institu- 
tions; 131,131  or  59.4  percent  of  those  were  part-time  faculty. 
Exhibit  9-1  lists  the  top  10  states  on  the  basis  of  part-time 
faculty  reported.     The  percentage  of  part-time  faculty  ranges  from 
48  percent  in  New  York  to  71  percent  in  Illinois;   the  average  for 
the  top  10  states  is  61  percent.     These  10  states  represent  59 
percent  of  total  2-year  institutional  faculty  reported,   and  64 
percent  of  the  part-time  faculty. 
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EXHIBIT  9-1 


NUMBER  OF  PART-TIME  FACULTY  DATA 
IN  SELECTED  STATES 


Rank  States 

Number  of 
Full-time 

Number  of 
Part-time 

Percent 
Part-time 

1. 

Ca.l  if  ornia 

13,304 

20,399 

61% 

2. 

11 1 inois 

4,627 

11,522 

71% 

3. 

Texas 

7  ,487 

11,148 

59% 

4. 

Florida 

3,476 

6  ,962 

67% 

5 . 

Michigan 

3,624 

5,619 

61% 

6. 

New  York 

5,989 

5,443 

48% 

7. 

North  Carolina 

3,310 

5,419 

62% 

8. 

Ohio 

3,069 

4,640 

60% 

9. 

Wisconsin 

3,572 

4,417 

55% 

10. 

Pennsylvania 

2,070 

3,817 

65% 

TOTALS 

50,528 

79,326 

Ave.  61% 

Inservice  education  for  part-time  faculty  may  require 
different  approaches  to  subject  matter  than  inservice  required  by 
full-time  faculty.     Black   (1981)  conducted  a  study  among  part-time 
faculty,  department  chairpersons  and  deans  to  determine  inservice 
needs  of  the  part-time  faculty.     Black  concluded  that  "part-time 
community  college  faculty  were  in  need  of  assistance  and  informa- 
tion in  various  areas  related  to  instruction"   (p.  283).     A  con- 
clusion to  Black's  study  was  that  a  resource  manual  should  be 
develop  2d  for  part-time  instructors  that  would  include  information 
covering  "community  college  philosophy,  community  college  stu- 
dents, teaching  methodology  and  evaluation"   (Black,  1981,  p.  283). 

Pedras  (1985)  described  a  development  model  for  part-time 
faculty  developed  at  Clark  County  Community  College  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.     It  was  based  on  seven  components: 
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1.  Administration  of  the  training 

2.  Determination  of  training  needs 

3.  Development  and  organization  of  curriculum  components 

4.  Identification  of  populations  served 

5.  Logistics  of  the  training  program 

6.  Funding 

7.  Support  services  (p.  4). 

The  part-time  faculty  was  the  population  served  by  this  program 
and  Pedras  indicated  that  the  part-time  faculty  need  to  be  tully 
integrated  into  the  activities  of  their  respective  division  and 
colleges  as  well  as  campus-wide  activities, 

A  sourcebook  was  developed  by  the  Two  Year  College  Student 
Development  Center  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  (1980)  for 
administrators  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  part-time  facul- 
ty development.     Handbooks,  newsletters,  orientation  sessions,  and 
support  services  were  actions  or  activities  offered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  part-time  occupational  faculty.     A  sample  handbook  is 
included  in  the  source  book  and  the  following  items  are  presented: 


welcome  letter,  college  calendar,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  hypothetical  college,  an  outline  of 
policies  and  procedures,  guidelines  for  admissions 
and  grading,  a  course  outUne,  suggestions  for 
conducting  the  first  class,  and  an  instructor- 
preparation  checklist.     (p.  43) 

Tools  such  as  this  offer  administrators  directions  for  providing 
inservice  to  part-time  faculty. 

A  survey  of  Colorado  part-time,  adult  post secondary  voca- 
tional teachers,  by  Valentine  et  al.,    (1979)  found  that  part-time 
instructors  were  willing  to  participate  in  inservice  activities. 
Seminars,  media,  and  classroom  instruction  were  found  to  be 
preferred  modes  of  instruction  and  t&n  areas  for  instruction  were 
recommended:     student  motivation,  class  management,  safety/ 
liability  issues,   testing  and  test  construction,  individualization 
of  instruction,   improving  teaching  skills,  effective  utilization 
of  media,  adult  teaching  psychology,   lesson  planning,  and  teaching 
students  with  special  needs  (Valentine,  et  al . ,  1979). 

Parsons   (1985)  proposed  a  synergistic  design  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  part-time  occupational  faculty.     Four  dimensions  to 
the  design  were  availability,  responsibility,  marketability,  and 
ethical  considerations.     Availability  indicated  the  pool  of  part- 
time  faculty  ready  and  willing  to  teach.     Responsibility  addressed 
the  strengths  and  limitations  of  the  part-time  faculty  and  the 
institution  and  the  need  for  each  party  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions.    The  marketability  referred  to  the  ever  changing  c]  LontcLc 
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and  the  use  of  part-time  faculty  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  non- 
traditional  student  population.     Ethical  considerations  act  as  the 
foundation  for  the  other  model  dimensions.     The  ethics  of  the 
situation  ideally  would  be  for  the  university  to  treat  part-time 
faculty  with  the  due  consideration  and  respect  received  by  full- 
time  faculty  members.     In  turn,   the  part-time  faculty  member  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  to  provide  quality 
instruction  for  the  student.     Parsons'  monograph  detailed  five 
elements  necessary  to  implement  this  theoretical  model;   they  were 
integrating  into  the  system,   legal   issues,   teaching  support 
systems,  evaluation  and  development,  and  marketing  perspectives 
(1985,  p.  4) . 

A  part  of  Parsons'  development  plan  for  part-time  faculty  was 
an  evaluation  component.     Most  faculty  development  plans  shift 
away  from  evaluation  as  a  part  of  the  development  program  due  to 
the  negative  connotations  perceived  by  faculty.     Parsons  proposed 
an  integrated  development  and  evaluation  system  that  was  based  on 
a  multi-dimensional  evaluation  instrument  and  an  institutional 
commitment  to  evaluation  and  development.     Through  evaluation, 
weaknesses  could  be  identified  and  a  plan  created  to  correct  those 
deficiencies.     Parsons'  emphasized  the  need  for  pedagogical  skill 
development  for  part-time  faculty  as  well  as  adequate  support 
services  to  maintain  teaching  expertise. 

An  issue  not  reviewed  in  the  literature  is  one  comparing 
technical  obsolescence  in  full-time  versus  part-time  faculty. 
Considering  that  most  part-time  faculty  work  at  another  job  full- 
time,  usually  in  their  area  of  technical  expertise,   it  is  logical 
that  they  are  more  technically  up-to-date  than  their  full-time 
counterparts.     Another  issue  is  that  full-time  faculty  are  better 
prepared  pedagogically  than  part-time  faculty  and  have  better 
teaching  skills  than  the  part-time  faculty.     The  literature 
indicates  that  inservice  faculty  development  exists  for  part-time 
faculty  and  includes  pedagogical  skill  training.     The  final 
hypothesis  of  this  study  is:     Although  literature  exists  defining 
models  for  part-time  faculty  member  development,   those  faculty  do 
not  participate  in  faculty  development  activities. 


Analysis 

Case  Study  Data 

In  reviewing  case  study  interviews  of  administrators, 
chairpersons,  and  faculty  members,  responses  to  several  questions 
provided  insights  into  the  faculty/staff  development  issue. 
Forty-eight  administrators,  72  chairpersons,  and  145  faculty  from 
48  institutions  were  interviewed.     Most  administrators  indicated 
that  one  percent  of  the  institutions'  budget  was  devoted  to  staff 
development.     One  administrator  indicated  that  two  percent  of  the 
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budget  was  allocated  to  faculty  development  and  another  indicated 
that  no  monies  were  spent. 

When  questioned  about  how  institutions  supported  the  profes- 
sional development  of  faculty,  most  administrators  responded  with 
local ,  state#  and  national  conferences;  inservice  activities 
reading  journals;  and  professional  association  seminars.     The  type 
3  institution  administrators  responded  in  a  significantly  differ- 
ent manner  as  they  identified  the  activities  above  plus  recognized 
research,  faculty  consulting,  educational  visitations,  release 
time,  and  internships.     Type  1  institution  administrators 
reflected  a  difference  by  having  more  state-agency  sponsored 
workshops  or  seminars,  certification  requirements,  and  upgrading. 
One  type  1  administrator  indicated  a  state  requirement  for 
regularly  scheduled  upgrading  of  at  least  42  hours  per  year  for 
faculty.     One  type  2  administrator  detailed  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Professional  Development  at  an  institution  in  the  East. 
State  funds  were  provided  for  travel  to  conferences,  group 
activities  were  supported  by  foundation  funds,  college  courses 
were  subsidized  at  $50  per  credit  hour,  and  cross- training  of 
faculty  was  provided.     Only  a  few  administrators  indicated  that 
such  offices  existed  on  their  campuses,  however. 

Chairpersons  were  also  questioned  about  how  the  institution 
and  their  department  in  particular  supported  the  professional 
development  of  faculty.     No  discrepancies  were  found  among 
responses  provided  by  administrators  and  chairpersons.  Most 
chairpersons  provided  more  detail  about  professional  development 
activities  than  administrators. 

Faculty  were  asked  what  activities  they  undertook  to  stay 
current  in  their  field  and  whether  or  not  their  department  or 
program  encouraged  and  facilitated  these  activities.  Professional 
development  activities  identified  by  the  faculty  are  as  follows: 
reading  related  journals;  traveling  internationally;  attending 
meetings,  seminars,  workshops,   trade  shows;  enrolling  in  graduate 
school;  conducting  research;  or  interacting  with  business  and 
industry.     Several  part-time  faculty  members  indicated  that  chey 
worked  full-time  in  an  occupation  related  to  their  teaching 
assignment  either  in  a  self-employed  situation  or  working  for 
another  firm.     One  faculty  member  indicated  that  he  did  writing 
and  consulting  as  professional  development  activities,  as  those 
activities  should  be  "giving  out  information,  not  receiving  infor- 
mation."   At  one  type  2  institution  that  does  not  have  a  formal 
professional  development  program,  a  faculty  member  commented  on 
administrative  attitudes  that  "nobody  in  the  administration  really 
pushes.     They're  usually  tied  up  in  snort- term  crises."  This 
bolsters  the  cause  for  an  office  or  position  on  campus  designated 
to  coordinate  professional  development  activities.     The  only 
faculty  members  that  consistently  indicated  no  encouragement  or 
support  from  their  department  were  part-time  faculty.     The  data 
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gathered  through  interviews  corroborates  the  quantitative  data 
gathered. 


Quantitative  Data 

In  a  time  when  technological  changes  occur  at  a  rapid  pace, 
the  faculty  of  occupational  programs  are  not  pursuing  the  cutcing 
edge  in  their  respective  fields.     Almost  one  third  (32%)  reported 
that  they  spent  zero  hours  per  week  obtaining  additional  profes- 
sional training.     Another  54%  indicated  they  averaged  only  one  to 
four  hours  per  week  in  professional  training,  which  leaves  only 
15%  spending  five  or  more  hours  per  week  in  additional  profession- 
al training.     This  lack  of  involvement  by  occupational  faculty  in 
professional  training  suggests  that  questions  may  be  raised  as  to 
the  currency  of  the  qualifications  of  occupational  faculty  to 
teach  their  subject  area.     Separating  the  faculty  into  full-time 
and  part-time  status,   this  study  found  no  significant  difference 
in  hours  spent  on  additional  professional  training.  Twenty-eight 
percent  of  the  part-time  faculty  indicated  that  they  spent  zero 
hours  per  week  on  professional  training,  while  56%  indicated  that 
they  spent  1-4  hours  per  week.     There  is  no  way  to  determine  from 
the  data  collected  if  the  part-time  faculty  work  a  full  time  job 
in  a  business  or  industry  directly  related  to  their  teaching 
assignment.     This  factor  might  affect  their  perception  of  the  need 
for  professional  training. 

(    On  the  positive  side,  7  9%  of  instructors  have  their 
Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  levels  of  education.  Seventy-eight 
percent  indicated  that  they  had  received  some  type  of  non- school 
based  training.     Of  those  78%  reporting  this,  25%  did  not  specify 
what  type  of  training  they  had  been  involved  in.     Of  the 
remainder,  46%  indicated  the  type  of  training  completed  as  on-the- 
job  training;  workshops,  conferences,  and  seminars  and  vendor 
training  or  corporate  workshops  were  each  used  by  6%  of  the 
respondents;  and  apprenticeships  vere  used  by  3%  of  the  respon- 
dents.    This  indicates  that  at  some  point  in  their  career,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  faculty  were  involved  in  skill-specific 
training.     The  data  did  not  reflect  how  recently  this  training  was 
taken. 

Aside  from  professional  training,  other  activities  that 
faculty  allocate  their  time  to  include  official  office  hours  (58% 
spend  1-8  hours  per  week),  completing  forms  and  administrative 
paperwork  (70%  spend  1-4  hours  weekly),  preparing  for  instruction- 
al periods,  composing  and  grading  tests  (59%  spend  1-8  hours  per 
week),  counseling  students  about  personal  problems  (63%  spend  1-4 
hours  weekly),  counseling  students  about  career  plans  (69%  spend 
1-4  hours  per  week) ,   tutoring  and  working  with  students  who  need 
special  help  (62%  spend  1-4  hours  weekly),  contacting  employers  on 
students  behalf   (35%  spend  1-4  hours  weekly,  while  56%  spend  no 
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time  at  all),  undertaking  research  activities  i.i  their  subject 
area  (42%  spend  1-4  hours  while  44%  spend  none) ,  extracurricular 
activities  including  coaching  (29%  spend  1-4  hours  while  Gl%  spend 
none),  working  outside  the  postsecondary  institution  in  a  self- 
employed  situation  (18%  spend  1-8  hours  while  67%  spend  none),  and 
working  outside  the  postsecondary  institution  for  another  employer 
(19%  spend  5-20+  hours  weekly,  while  76%  spend  none). 

Forming  a  composite  of  a  work  week  for  portsecondary  occupa- 
tional faculty,  a  typical  week's  activities  aside  from  teaching 
would  include  a  full  day  of  office  hours,  one-half  a  day  for 
paperwork,  up  to  a  full  day  of  preparing  for  classes,  creating, 
and  grading  tests,  one-half  day  counseling  students  about  personal 
or  career  plans,  one- half  day  tutoring  and  working  with  students 
who  need  extra  help  or  contacting  employers  for  students. 
Conducting  research  or  coaching  do  not  take  up  much  time  for  many 
faculty,  but  several  faculty  have  employment  aside  from  their 
teaching  duties. 


Part-time  Faculty 

The  survey  data  were  reviewed  separately  for  full-time 
faculty  and  part-time  faculty.     One  hundred  and  sixty  part-time 
faculty  respondents  provided  information  that  can  be  compared  to 
responses  from  full-time  faculty.     This  information  can  assist 
institutions  in  determining  how  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their 
part-time  faculty. 

From  the  data  provided  by  respondents,  a  profile  of  a  1987 
part-time  faculty  member  is  as  follows:     The  part-time  faculty 
member  is  43  years  of  age;  male;  teaches  8  3/4  hours  per  week;  has 
a  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree;  has  received  non-school  based 
training,  probably  from  on-the-job  training  or  an  apprenticeship,' 
has  not  had  any  teaching  experience  in  elementary,  secondary >  or 
proprietary  schooling;  has  had  ten  or  less  years  teaching  experi- 
ence at  two-year  community  colleges  or  voc-tech  institutions.  In 
comparison  with  the  1971  profile,   the  part-time  faculty  member  has 
aged,  but  not  significantly  changed  otherwise.     This  aging  is 
consistent  with  the  aging  of  the  general  population. 

In  examining  professional  development  activities,  either 
preservice  or  inservice,  received  by  part-time  faculty  members,  it 
appears  as  though  the  only  area  where  training  has  been  received 
is  in  basic  skills  in  their  subject  area.     Exhibit  9-2  reviews 
training  responses.     These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  part- 
time  faculty  do  not  participate  in  professional  development 
activities.     When  asked  to  respond  on  a  continuum  from  °Strongly 
Disagree'   to  °Strongly  Agree'  about  opportunities  for  inservice 
training  and  staff  development,  part-time  faculty  responded  as 
follows:     Strongly  Disagree  =  3%;  Disagree,   14%;  No  Opinion,  43%; 
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Agree,  34%;  and  Strongly  Agree,  6%.     Full-time  faculty  members 
responded  m  more  of  a  bi-modal  fashion  with  24%  indicating 
disagreement  and  47%  in  agreement  with  the  opportunities  for 
training  and  development  at  their  institution^ 

The  case  studies  and  literature  indicated  that  part-time 
faculty  members  tend  to  feel  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
campus  activities  and  personnel.     Exhibit  9-3  supports  that  by 
showing  how  many  hours  per  month  were  spent  with  other  groups  or 
individuals  at  their  institution.     Department  administrators  and 
other  instructors  appear  to  be  the  two  groups  that  part-time 
faculty  interact  with  on  a  regular  basis.     This  indicates  that 
services  may  be  of  limited  availability  to  part-time  instructors. 


EXHIBIT 

9-2 

TRAINING 

RECEIVED  BY  PART- 

■TIME 

FACULTY  MEMBERS* 

Area  of  Training 

Yes  No 

Teaching  the  handicapped 
Working  with  and  teaching  Limited 
Engl ish 

Proficiency  students  (LEP/Bilingual ) 
Teaching  disadvantaged  and  at-risk 
students 

Working  with  and  teaching  students  in 
programs  nontraditional  for  their  sex 

Teaching  basic  skills  in  your 
subject  area 

Addressing  the  needs  of  single  parents 

Addressing  the  needs  of  older  students 


20 

11 
29 

23 


75 
13 
34 


80 

89 
71 

77 


25 
87 
66 


^expressed  in  percentages 


Summary 

From  the  data  that  were  collected  and  analyzed,   it  is 
apparent  that  institutions  need  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  a 
formalized  and  well-structured  professional  development  program 
for  faculty.     More  initiatives  are  needed'  to  technically  update 
the  occupational  faculty  and  move  away  from  complacency  with  the 
status  quo. 


PART-TIME  FACULTY  INTERACTIONS  WITH  WORK 
RELATED  GROUPS  OF  INDIVIDUALS* 


Individual  or  Group 

None 

Hours 

Spent 

Per  Month 

1-5 

6-10 

11-20  20+ 

Department  head  or  other 

supervisor 

34 

58 

7 

0  0 

Institutional  official (s) 

other  than  those  listed  in  "a" 

70 

27 

2 

1  0 

Advisory  committee 

71 

27 

2 

0  0 

Other  instructors 

39 

46 

12 

2  1 

Guidance/counseling  staff 

or  placement 

70 

24 

4 

2  0 

Employers  (other  thau  on 

advisory  committee) 

62 

28 

y 

0  1 

♦expressed  in  percentages 


A  segment  of  the  professional  development  program  needs  to  be 
targeted  toward  part-time  faculty.     Flexible  hours  for  administra- 
tive and  counselor  personnel  should  be  initiated  to  foster  inter- 
action with  the  part-time  faculty.    Advisory  board  meetings  should 
be  held  at  times  when  part-time  faculty  could  attend*    As  the 
part-time  faculty  comprise  a  large  segment  of  occupational  facul- 
ties,  their  needs  should  not  be  ignored. 

Inservice  activities  offer  a  flexible  avenue  for  faculty  to 
improve  instruction  and  offer  a  curriculum  reflective  of  current 
technological  innovations.     Faculty  do  have  many  demands  on  their 
time,  but  these  demands  must  be  prioritized  so  that  offering 
*  arrent,  quality  instruction  is  the  highest  priority*     This  in 
turn  will  allow  students  to  be  as  prepared  in  current  occupational 
areas  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  10 


POSTS ECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS: 
DEMOGRAPHIC,   EDUCATIONAL,   AND  EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

Richard  Willke 
American  Medical  Association 


This  chapter  examines  the  characteristics  of  the  3,330 
students  who  responded  to  the  national  survey  of  post  secondary 
occupational  education  institutions.     It  has  two  principal  parts. 
The  first  part  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  demographic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  sample,   so  as  to  establish 
comparability,  both  in  its  similarities  and  in  its  differences, 
with  national  norms.     Following  that,  the  educational 
characteristics  of  the  students  are  presented  and  examined.  This 
begins  with  data  on  their  educational  history  in  high  school  and 
in  postsecondary  schools  prior  to  the  current  one.     While  not  only 
interesting  in  their  own  right,  these  data  allow  more  informed 
analysis  of  the  students'  current  education  pursuits.  This 
section  leads  to  description  of  the  contemporaneous  educational 
variables,  which  include  length  of  enrollment,  desired  degrees, 
expectations  of  completion,  loan  recipiency,  full- time/part- time 
status,  grades,  cooperative  education  involvement,   and  some 
attitudinal  questions.     These  variables  are  examined  on  a 
univariate  basis  in  this  part  of  the  chapter.     The  final  section 
of  this  part  investigates  other  aspects  of  the  students' 
situations  which  may  be  relevant  to  their  educational 
accomplishments,  goals,  and  constraints.     These  include  their 
current  employment  characteristics,  military  experiences,  and 
other  training  experiences. 

The  second  part  relates  the  current  educational  variables  to 
many  of  the  demographic,  socioeconomic,  educational  background  and 
employment  characteristics  of  the  students.     This  analysis 
provides  numerous  insights  into  student  behavior,  expectations, 
and  circumstances.     This  part  is  concluded  by  a  summary  of  the  key 
aspects  and  findings  of  this  survey. 
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Demographic  and  Socioeconomic  Descriptors 


The  basic  demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample  are 
displayed  in  exhibit  10-1.    A  slight  majority  of  the  students  are 
females — 52%.      Just  11  percent  of  the  sample  is  under  2Q.  while 
41  percent  are  between  20  and  24  years  of  age.     Another  39  percent 
are  between  25  and  39  years  old,  and  just  under  12  percent  c^e  4Q 
or  over.     The  mean  age  of  ^ll  students  is  27.6 

Ethaic  minorities  appear  to  be  slightly  underrepresented  in 
this  sample,  with  only  10  percent  black,  4  percent  Hispanic,  and  5 
percent  in  other  categories  (Asian,  American  or  AlaskanOIndian, 
and  other).     Fully  81  percent  characterized  themselves  as  white, 
not  of  Hispanic  origin.     These  figures  contrast  with  the  Cohen  and 
Brawer  (1982,  p>42)  statistic  that  approximately  one-quarter  of 
all  community  college  students  are  from  ethnic  minority  groups* 

The  underrepresentation  of  minorities  may  be  explained  by  the 
distribution  of  the  students  across  population  size  areas.  About 
one-third  of  the  students  live  in  rural  or  farming  communities, 
while  another  quarter  live  in  cities  of  under  50,000  population. 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  sample  resides  in  or  near  cities  of 
over  100,000  population,  with  many  of  those  in  the  suburbs  rather 
than  the  central  city. 

The  majority  of  these  students  have  never  been  married. 
Thirty-one  percent  are  currently  married  with  their  spouses 
present,  while  13  percent  are  divorced,  separated,  widowed,  or 
have  sornv.  other  marital  situation.     Even  fewer  have  children — 64 
percent  have  no  children,  10  percent  have  at  least  one  child  with 
the  youngest  under  6,  while  the  other  26  percent  have  an  older 
child  or  children* 

A  majority  of  the  sample  claims  to  be  independent  from  their 
parents,  in  that  58  percent  live  separately  from  their  parents  and 
63  claim  that  thay  are  financially  independent.    About  20  percent 
come  from  a  very  low  family  income  level,  under  $8,000.  Another 
18  percent  fall  in  the  $8,000-$15,999  bracket,  with  21  percent  in 
the  $16,000-$24,999  bracket.     The  nature  of  the  family  unit 
determines  the  level  of  living  this  represents.    A  sizable  portion 
of  the  sample  comes  from  the  higher  income  brackets,  with  31 
percent  in  the  $25,000-$49,999  range  and  9  percent  in  the  over 
$50,000  bracket.     This  distribution  is  roughly  similar  to  that 
found  by  Astin,  et  al.,    (1984)  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 
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EXHIBIT  10-1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  STUDENTS,   BY  SEX 


Characteristic 

All 

Male 

Female 

All 

.  00% 

48% 

52% 

Age 

years 

1  1 

11 

11 

ii 

20-24  years 

41 

41 

41 

25-39  years 

37 

37 

37 

4  0  or  more  years 

12 

11 

12 

Ethnicity 

Black 

10 

8 

12 

Hispanic 

4 

4 

4 

White 

80 

81 

79 

Other 

6 

7 

5 

Population  size  area 

Rural  or  farming  comiuunity 

33 

32 

34 

Under  50,000,  non- suburb 

25 

27 

24 

50,000  to  100,000 

14 

14 

15 

Suburb  or  50,000-100,000  city 

6 

6 

6 

100,000    CO  300,000 

7 

6 

7 

Suburb  of  100,000-500,000  city 

6 

6 

6 

Over  500P  000 

5 

5 

4 

Suburb  of  over  500 f 000  city 

3 

3 

3 

Military  base  or  station 

1 

0 

1 

Marital  status 

Never  married 

56 

61 

51 

Married,  spouse  present 

31 

30 

31 

Separated,  divorced,  widc./ed,  other 

13 

9 

18 

Children 

None 

64 

71 

57 

Some,  youngest  under  6 

9 

8 

11 

Some,  youngest  6  or  over 

27 

21 

32 

Independence 

Live  separately  from  parents 

58 

55 

61 

Financially  independent  of  parents 

63 

61 

64 

Family  income 

$7999  or  less 

20 

17 

23 

$8000-$15,999 

18 

19 

17 

$16,000-$24,999 

21 

23 

19 

$25,000-$49,999 

31 

32 

31 

Over  $50,000 

9 

9 

10 

Mentally  or  physically  disabled 

10 

13 

7 

9 

EMC 
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Finally,  10  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
had  some  sort  of  disability.  About  half  of  these  were  physical 
handicaps,  another  3,6  percent  were  sense-related  handicaps 
(visual,  hearing,  etc.),  and  the  remaining  1.3  percent  were 
learning  disabilities. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  males  and  females  in  the 
sample  are  generally  very  similar.    The  age  and  population  size 
area  distributions  are  almost  exactly  the  same  across  gender. 
Females  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  black  than  males  are,  12 
percent  to  8  percent,  and  males  are  more  likely  to  be  either  white 
or  in  the  other  category.      About  30-31  percent  of  both  males  and 
females  are  currently  married  with  spouse  present,  but  the 
remaining  females  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  separated,  divorced  or 
widowed  than  the  remaining  males  are.     In  accordance  with  this,  43 
percent  of  the  females  and  29  percent  of  the  males  have  children, 
with  females  more  likely  to  have  children  in  both  the  under  6  and 
6  and  older  categories.     Thus  it  is  expected  that  females  will 
have  greater  family  responsibilities  that  may  interfere  with  their 
schooling. 

The  socioeconomic  status  of  females  is  consistent  with  their 
demographic  characteristics.    They  are  more  likely  than  males  to 
be  independent  from  their  parents,  both  financially  and  in  living 
arrangements.     They  are  more  likely  to  come  from  very  low  income 
families,  less  likely  to  be  in  the  lower  to  middle  income 
brackets,  and  about  equally  likely  with  males  to  be  in  families 
with  income  of  $25,000  or  over.    Once  again  we  see  that  females 
are  slightly  more  likely  to  be  in  difficult  circumstances  in  terms 
of  encountering  pressures  that  may  conflict  with  school. 


Educational  Background 

The  prior  educational  experience  of  a  student  provides 
important  information  about  his/her  current  abilities,  needs, 
attitudes,  and  likelihood  of  success.     Exhibit  10-2  provides 
statistics  for  this  sample  about  secondary  and  prior  post- 
secondary  schooling. 

A  large  majority,  92  percent,  of  these  students  attended 
public  schools.     Of  those  who  went  to  private  schools,  seven  out 
of  eight  went  to  schools  with  a  religious  affiliation.     Thus,  the 
representation  of  public  school  graduates  is  higher  than  the 
national  average,  both  for  all  those  who  attend  high  school  and 
for  all  those  who  attend  some  postsecondary  school. 

About  one- third,  32  percent,  of  the  students  in  this  sample 
reported  academic/college-preparatory  programs  in  high  school,  and 
18  percent  reported  vocational  or  occupational  preparatory 
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EXHIBIT  10-2 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  STUDENTS 


Percent  of 
Mean  or  sample 
Characteristic  percent  relevant 


Secondary  School 


Type  of  School  100 

Public  92% 

Private,  religious  affiliation  7 

Private,  other  1 

Type  of  Program  100 

General  50% 

Academic  32 

Vocational  (occupational)  preparation  18 

Mean  high  school  grades  (approximate)  81%  100 

Mean  SAT  score   (approximate)  901  38 

Mean  ACT  score  (approximate)  20.7  34 

Post secondary  school 

Attended  other  colleges  37%  iqO 

Mean  years  since  last  enrollment  7  37 

Type  of  institution  attended  37 

Community  college/ junior  college  24% 

University  or  4 -year  college  45 

Technical  college  (for  AS  degree  7 
Vocational /technical  school 

(for  certificate)  7 

Private  special ty  school  6 

Other  11 

Type  of  degree  received  37 

None  70% 

Vocational  certificate  10 

Associate  9 

Bachelor's  7 

Master's  or  higher  1 

Other  certificate  or  license  1 

All  others  2 
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programs.  The  remaining  50  percent  reported  taking  a  general  high 
school  curriculum. 


While  these  students  appear  to  have  low  to  average  high 
school  grades  compared  to  the  general  population  of  community 
college  students,  their  college  entrance  examination  scores  appear 
to  be  higher.     Astin  et  al.    (1979)  reported  high  school  grades  for 
all  enrol lees  in  two-year  colleges,  finding  a  median  in  the  "B" 
range  and  an  approximate  average  grade  of  83 .     The  median  for  this 
sample  is  also  in  the  "B"  range  but  closer  to  the  bottom  of  it 
than  Astin  reports,  with  a::  approximate  mean  grade  of  81. 
However,  those  who  took  the  SAT  or  ACT  tests  had  comparatively 
high  scores,  with  approximate  means  of  900  in  the  SAT  test  and 
20 .1$  in  the  ACT  test.     These  figures  compare  with  a  national  norm 
of  18.7   (Lacn  et  el.,   1979)  and  a  1978  average  of  16.6  on  the  ACT 
for  aJl  entering  community  college  freshmen  in  Illinois.  While 
this  could  be  due  to  a  slight  trend  towards  higher  test  scores  in 
recent  years,   it  may  also  indicate  a  bias  in  the  sample  towards 
better  students  from  better  high  school  programs. 

This  sample  provides  a  large  number  of  students  with  post- 
secondary  education  prior  to  (or  concurrent  with)  their  present 
enrollment.     Three  out  of  every  eight  students,   or  37  percent, 
have  such  experience,  with  a  mean  time  since  last  enrollment  of 
seven  years.    This  last  number  is  the  result  of  a  skewed 
distribution  of  previous  enrollments,  with  the  most  common  time 
since  previous  enrollment  being  two  to  four  years  and  a  median 
time  of  five  years.     O^e  student  was  last  enrolled  in  college  in 
1935. 

Of  t.    se  with  other  postsecondary  experience,  45  percent  had 
attended  a  4-year  college  or  university,   followed  by  24  percent  in 
a  community  college  or  junior  college,  and  7  percent  in  technical 
college  with  the  goal  of  an  associate's  degree.     Thus,  70"  percent 
of  those  with  prior  experience  and  28  percent  of  the  entire  sample 
had  already  been  in  some  sort  of  degree  program.     Of  the  remainder 
with  prior  postsecondary  schooling,  7  percent  were  in  a 
vocational-technical  institution  certificate  program,   6  percent 
were  in  a  private  specialty  school  such  as  a  beauty  school  or  real 
estate  school,  and  11  percent  were  in  some  other  type  of 
institution.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  sample  already  have 
degrees,  however.     Seventy  percent  of  those  with  some 
postsecondary  education  experience  received  no  degree  at  all  and 
10  percent  received  a  vocational  certificate.     Only  about  6 
percent  of  the  total  sample  have  an  academic  degree,  with  over 
half  of  those  being  associate's  degrees. 
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Current  Educational  Characteristics 


The  most  central  information  contained  in  this  survey  regards 
the  aspects  of  the  students'  current  enrollment  and  programs. 
Exhibit  10-3  summarizes  the  key  data  obtained  for  this  sample. 

Prior  to  the  current  quarter,  the  average  number  of  quarters 
enrolled  was  3.6,  with  a  median  of  3,  indicating  that  most 
students  would  be  classified  as  freshman  or  sophomores  as 
expected.     Full-time  students  comprise  79  percent  of  the  sample 
who  knew  their  status  (4.6  percent  did  not  know  or  did  not 
respond).     This  is  much  higher  than  the  the  1980  national  average, 
in  which  62  percent  of  all  opening  fall  enrollments  were  part-time 
(American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1981). 
The  mean  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled  in  during  this  grading 
period  was  9.6,  with  a  median  of  12.     The  most  frequent  response 
was  15  hours.     These  data  are  affected  by  respondents  who  claimed 
to  be  enrolled  in  over  40  hoursl.     The  response  to  the  question 
of  how  many  credit  hours  the  student  planned  to  enroll  in  during 
the  1986-87  school  year  (September  to  August)  was  more  stable, 
with  a  mean  and  median  both  near  25  hours. 

Considerable  variation  was  found  in  the  responses  to  the 
questions  about  course  costs  and  fees.     The  mean  cost  per  credit 
hour  was  $27.43,  but  the  median  was  much  lower,  at  $13.40.  Again 
there  was  considerable  skewness,  with  about  one-third  zeroes  and 
nearly  6  percent  over  $100.     As  for  the  total  cost  of  course  fees 
over  and  above  the  charges  per  credit  hour,  about  one-half  were 
placed  at  zero  but  the  mean  was  $76,  indicating  that  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  fixed  cost  for  enrollment  but  no  charges  per  credit 
hour,  while  elsewhere  costs  are  strictly  on  a  per  credit  hour 
basis. 


Many  of  the  students  were  receiving  some  sort  of  financial 
aid.     Those  receiving  loans  for  educational  expenses  comprised  27 
percent  of  the  sample,  while  44  percent  received  some  other  sort 
of  financial  aid  such  as  a  scholarship,  grant,  fellowship, 
assistantship,  tuition  waiver,  or  veteran's  educational  banefit. 

The  students  were  asked  to  rank  the  four  factors  most 
influential  in  their  choice  of  the  current  institution.  As 
expected  for  these  types  of  institutions,  73  percent  of  the 
students  indicated  that  location  was  one  of  the  top  four  factors. 
Cost  considerations  were  the  next  most  common  factor,  being  ranked 
in  the  top  four  56  percent  of  the  time.     Two  other  factors,  the 
reputation  of  the  institution  for  providing  high  quality  education 
and  training,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
were  also  chosen  over  40  percent  of  the  time.     Several  other 

iSome  vocational  certificate  programs  denominate  themselves  by 
total  instructional  time  and  do  not  use  a  credit  hour  basis. 
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EXHIBIT  10-3 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  STUDENTS 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Median 


Course  work 

Took  basic  English  or  math  49% 

Grades  (approximate)  86 
Spend  more  than  average  time  on  this  course  42% 

Number  of  individualized  programs  l 

Co-op  program  with  employment  off -campus  13% 

Hours  worked  per  week  for  co-op  students  23 


12 
25 


$13.40 
0 


Enrollment  information 

Previous  quarters  enrolled  3.6 

Full-time  status  79% 

Credit  hours  this  grading  period  9.6 

Credit  hours  planned  this  year  25.2 

Financial  information 

Cost  per  credit  hour  $27.43 

Other  fees  combined  $76.14 

Loan  recipient  27% 

Other  aid  recipient  44% 

Most  influential  factors  in  choosing  school 

Location  73% 

Cost  considerations  56 

Reputation  for  high  quality  47 
Recommendation  of  friend  or  acquaintance  43 

Degree  current  working  on 

Vocational  certificate  28% 

Associate's  degree  47 

Bachelor's  degree  11 

Other  4 

None  10 

Degree  eventually  plan  to  get 

Vocational  certificate  19% 

Associate's  degree  23 

Bachelor's  degree  30 

Master's  degree  or  Ph.D.  15 

Other  5 

None  9 


87 
0 
20 
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EXHIBIT  10-3  (Continued) 


Characteristic  Mean  Median 


Expect  to  complete  program 

Yes  93% 
No,  will  transfer  to  another  program, 

same  institution  1 

No,  will  transfer  to  another  institution  3 

No,  will  probably  get  a  job  1 

No,  other  reasons  2 

Attitudinal   (percent  moderate  or  strong 
agreement) 

Course  work  here  more  difficult  than  high 

school  76% 

Instructors  care  a  lot  abov.c  students  94 

Students  here  have  a  lot  of  scaool  spirit  56 

Had  no  idea  how  hard  courses  would  be  47 

Library  facilities  here  are  good  79 

Equipment  here  is  good  85 

Placement  in  jobs  not  as  good  as  adverticad  28 

— Not  appropriate. 
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factors  were  chosen  20  to  30  percent  of  the  time:     the  catalog's 
description,  financial  aid,  the  reputation  of  the  institution  for 
high  placement  rates,  and  parental  advice.    Guidance  counselors 
and  high  school  teachers  were  not  very  influential  in  the 
institutional  choice  decision. 

A  key  indicator  of  the  makeup  of  the  sample  is  the 
distribution  of  degree  programs  and  desired  degrees.     Nearly  half, 
47  percent,  of  the  sample  were  currently  working  towards  an 
associate's  degree,  with  another  28  percent  heading  for  a 
vocational/technical  certificate.     Only  10  percent  were  not 
working  for  a  degree  at  all,  while  11  percent  were  engaged  in  a 
bachelor's  degree  program.     Thus  a  majority  of  the  sample  were 
seeking  an  academic  degree,  with  just  under  a  third  working 
towards  a  certificate  or  license.     Many  of  those  currently  in 
associate  degree  programs  intended  to  go  on  to  bachelor's  program, 
as  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  eventually  desired  degrees. 
Of  those  planning  to  get  some  kind  of  degree,  about  half 
eventually  wanted  tc  get  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher.  According 
to  Cohen  and  Brawer  (1982),  such  ambitions  are  to  be  expected. 

The  survey  also  obtained  information  about  specific  course 
work  at  the  current  school.    Nearly  half  the  sample  took  a 
developmental  English  or  mat     course,  indicating  some  deficiency 
in  their  high  school  training.     However,  average  grades  in  the 
current  institution  were  in  the  high  "B"  range,  at  approximately 
86  or  87.    When  compared  to  average  high  school  grades,  and  given 
the  need  for  developmental  course  work,  it  would  appear  that 
grading  scales  at  these  institutions  are  relatively  high.  An 
added  factor  for  consideration  is  that  42  percent  of  the  sample 
said  they  spent  more  than  an  average  amount  of  time  on  the  course 
from  which  they  were  picked  to  be  part  of  the  sample  (about  45 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  spent  an  average  amount  of 
time  on  that  course).    Although  the  selection  of  students  was 
supposed  to  be  random,  this  seeming  overemphasis  on  the  current 
course  may  indicate  that  the  teacher  selected  some  of  the  better 
students.     It  may  also  just  indicate  that  the  student  thought  the 
teacher  might  see  the  responses.     If  there  was  selection  bias, 
however,  interpretation  of  the  sample  results  must  be  qualified  on 
that  basis. 

Students  did  not  commonly  take  individualized  courses,  such 
as  those  taken  with  the  assistance  of  a  microcomputer.    The  mean 
number  of  such  courses  was  one,  but  this  distribution  is  again 
skewed  by  a  few  students  wno  have  taken  many  such  courses.  The 
majority  of  students  have  taken  no  individualized  courses. 
Cooperative  education  program  students  are  represented  by  13 
percent  of  this  sample,  which  would  allow  more  detailed  analysis 
of  aspects  of  that  subpopulation  than  will  be  possible  in  this 
chapter. 
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Finally,  the  great  majority  of  students  expect  to  complete 
their  programs,  with  93  percent  of  students  responding  in  the 
affirmative.    Although  it  is  likely  that  only  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  students  will  actually  complete  their  programs 
(unless  the  sample  is  seriously  biased),  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  students  are  generally  optimistic  about  their  chances  of 
completion,     if  they  did  not  think  they  would  complete  it  they 
would  probably  have  dropped  out  already,     of  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  complete  their  programs,  over  half  expect  to  transfer 
first,  which  is  quite  different  from  expecting  to  drop  out. 

Responses  to  attitudinal  questions  provide  some  additional 
information  about  the  educational  experiences  of  the  students. 
They  were  asked  whether  they  strongly  agreed,  moderately  agreed, 
moderately  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed,  with  a  set  of 
statements.     The  percent  who  strongly  or  moderately  agreed  with 
the  statements  in  displayed  in  the  last  part  of  exhibit  10-3.  The 
students  appear  pleased  with  the  instructors  as  measured  by  the  94 
percent  that  agreed  that,  on  average,  the  instructors  seemed  to 
care  a  lot  about  the  students.    Most  also  felt  that  the  school's 
equipment  and  library  facilities  were  good.     About  three-quarters 
agreed  that  the  course  work  was  harder  than  in  high  school,  which 
is  not  as  high  as  one  might  expect,  except  that  average  college 
grades  in  this  sample  are  higher  than  average  high  school  grades. 
A  fairly  high  number,  47  percent,  agreed  that  they  had  no  idea  how 
hard  the  cou-ses  would  be  when  they  first  entered,  which  could 
imply  either  that  students  had  low  abilities  or  low  expectations, 
more  likely  the  latter.     Student  responses  were  mixed  on  whether 
the  students  at  the  school  had  a  lot  of  school  spirit,  and  not 
very  many,  28  percent,  agreed  that  the  school's  placement  of 
students  in  jobs  after  graduation  was  not  as  good  as  advertised. 
The  upshot  of  these  responses  is  that  students  appear  relatively 
satisfied  with  their  current  educational  experience. 


Employment  and  Training  Characteristics 

The  relevance  of  employment  and  training  experiences  for 
current  educational  program  is  twofold.     First,  all  s\ich 
experiences  are  forms  of  human  capital  acquisition  in  that  they 
often  result  in  skills,  either  direct  occupational  skills  or  more 
general  maturity  and  responsibility,   that  enhance  performance  in 
luture  jobs  and  also  possibly  in  future  skill-acquiring 
situations,  svch  as  schooling.     For  example,  one  might  expect 
those  with  considerable  work  experience  to  be  more  serious 
students.     Second,  concurrent  work  or  training  limits  the  time 
available  to  devote  to  schooling. 

Exhibit  10-4  presents  a  summary  of  employment  and  training 
characteristics  of  these  students.     A  majority  of  students  are 
currentjy  employed  for  pay~56  percent.     The  average  job  tenure  is 
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EXHIBIT  10-4 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS 


Characteristic 


Mean  or 
Percent 


Percent  of 

sample 
Relevant 


Current  Bnploynent 

Currently  employed  for  pay  56% 
Years  at  current  job  2*3 
Occupational  category  of  current  job: 

Professional ,  technical ,  managerial  19% 

Clerical ,  sales  40 

Service  19 
Agr  i  cul tural ,  f  i  shery ,  f  or es  t ry  3 
Processing  1 
Maching  trades  6 
Benchwork  3 
Structural  work  4 
Miscellaneous  3 

Hours  worked  last  week  28 

Average  hourly  wage  $6*03 

Employer  knows  about  school  98% 

Employer  accommodates  school  schedule  86% 

Job  related  to  current  course  of  study  61% 
Information/referral  source  for  current  job: 

Newspaper  ad  12% 

Friend  or  relative  43 
State  employment  agency  3 
High  School  teacher  or  counselor  2 

Col lege/ institution  staff  member  17 
Listed  in  placement  office  5 

Other  20 
Average  number  of  prior  jobs  2.2 

Military 

Ever  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  13% 
Received  military  training  related  to 

current  course  of  study  41% 

Government-Sponsored  Training  Agency 

None  90% 
From  CETA  or  JTPA  7 
From  a  labor  organization  1 
From  a  community-based  organization  1 

Completed  training  55% 

Still  enrolled  in  training  37 
Provided  formal  instruction  in  basic 

academic  skills  50 
Training  related  to  current  course 

of  study  69 


100% 
56 


56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 


100 

100 
13 
100 


10 
10 

10 

10 
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somewhat  skewed,  with  an  average  length  of  2.3  years,  but  a  median 
length  of  just  0.9  years.     The  majority  of  those  working  are  in 
clerical  and  sales  or  service  occupations,  at  40  percent  and  19 
percent  respectively,  but  19  percent  are  in  professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  occupations.    Only  20  percent  are  in  the 
generally  blue-collar  occupations. 

Those  employed  are  a  mixture  of  full-time  and  part-time 
workers.     Mean  hours  worked  last  week  was  28  hours,  with  a  median 
of  25  hours.     However,  the  most  common  response  was  40  hours  (16 
percent  of  those  working),  with  about  34  percent  working  35  hours 
or  more.      Their  average  wage  was  $6.03  per  hour,  but  this 
distribution  is  also  somewhat  skewed,  with  a  median  of  $4.74  per 
hour.     At  mean  hours  and  wages,  the  expected  weekly  gross  earnings 
of  those  employed  is  $168.84.     m  almost  all  cases  the  students' 
employers  know  about  and  accommodate  their  schooling. 

Many  of  the  jobs  are  at  least  somewhat  related  to  the 
students'  current  courses  of  study;  only  39  percent  of  those 
employed  said  their  jobs  were  not  at  all  related  to  their 
schoolwork.     However,  the  most  common  source  of  information 
leading  to  their  current  job  was  friends  or  relatives— 43  percent. 
The  lower  frequencies  of  sources  that  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
school-related  work— 17  percent  for  college  staff  members  and  only 
5  percent  for  placement  office  listings— leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  many  cases  schoolwork  was  chosen  to  be  relevant  to  the 
current  job  rather  than  vice  versa.     This  is  not  surprising,  of 

°?Urfe:ulfc  is.mer?1y  an  interesting  indirect  source  of  information 
about  the  motivations  of  the  students. 

Prior  work  or  training  experience  comes  from  three  sources. 
First,  most  students  listed  some  prior  job  experience  on  the 
survey.     Only  18  percent  did  not  give  any  information  about  prior 
jobs,  while  14  percent  listed  five  or  more  previous  jobs.  The  mean 
number  was  2.2.    Because  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  filling  out 
this  survey,  this  figure  is  almost  certainly  biased  downwards. 

A  second  source  of  training  investigated  was  military 
experience.    When  asked  whether  they  had  ever  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  including  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves,  13  percent 
responded  in  the  affirmative.     Of  those,  41  percent  claimed  to 
ha\e  received  training  that  was  related  to  their  current  course  of 
prior"skillseV        CG  that  schoolw°rk  is  often  chosen  Lo  complement 

Finally,  information  was  obtained  about  students'  experiences 
in  government- sponsored  training  programs.     Just  under  10  percent 
had  received  such  training,  mostly  in  programs  sponsored  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act   (JTPA) ,  or  its  predecessor,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .     A  sizable 
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number,  37  percent,  were  still  enrolled  in  the  program.  55 
percent,  or  87  percent  of  those  no  longer  enrol led*  had  completed 
the  program  (this  is  relatively  high)  .    About  half  received  some 
classroom  or  individualized  instruction  in  readingr  writing,  or 
arithmetic,  and  69  percent  claimed  that  the  training  was  relevant 
to  the  current  course  of  study.     If  remedial  academic  training,  is 
considered  relevant  to  current  academic  or  vocational  training, 
much  of  the  relevance  of  JTPA/CETA  training  is  explained. 

This  concludes  the  presentation  of  univariate  statistics  from 
the  student  survey.    A  wide  range  of  information  useful  in  the 
analysis  of  students*  experiences  and  motivation  was  fouaad.  In 
many  cases,  the  results  agree  with  previous  studies  or  with  prior 
expectations,  and  thus  tend  to  validate  the  survey.    However,  some 
differences  from  other  studies  do  occur,  and  could  either  point  to 
dissimilarities  or  weaknesses  in  methodology  or  to  a  need  for 
further  research  on  these  subjects.    The  next  section  investigates 
student  current  educational  characteristics  in  more  detail. 


Analysis  of  Current  Educational  Characteristics 

In  this  section,  the  correlates  of  some  educational 
characteristics  of  particular  interest  are  examined  in  more  depth. 
These  characteristics  are  the  type  of  degree  the  student  is 
currently  working  on,  whether  the  student  expects  to  complete  the 
program,  and  whether  the  student  has  attended  other  colleges.  The 
first  two  are  important  measures  of  outcomes,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  expected  outcomes  rather  than  actual  ones  is  important 
for  several  reasons.    First,  any  interpretation  of  results  must 
account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  certainly  upwardly 
biased  measures  of  actual  outcomes*  it  is  more  common  to  fall 
short  of  ambitions  than  to  surpass  them.    Second,  it  serves  to 
differentiate  this  study  from  those  which  examine  actual  outcomes, 
in  that  goals  are  important  for  their  own  sake,  and  are  generally 
necessary  conditions  for  successful  outcomes.    Third,  when  a 
follow-up  survey  of  these  students  is  performed  and  actual 
outcomes  are  observed,  knowledge  of  original  goals  as  stated  prior 
to  the  outcome  itself  is  valuable  information  in  evaluating  the 
degree  to  which  the  actual  outcome  represents  success,  failure,  or 
compromise.    As  for  the  third  characteristic  to  be  analyzed,  it 
measures  the  reverse  transfer  phenomenon,  an  interesting  aspect  of 
post secondary  education  behavior. 

Exhibit  10-5  displays  the  type  of  degree  currently  being 
worked  on  cross- tabulated  by  various  subgroups  of  the  sample.  The 
probability  that  that  characteristic  is  unrelated  to  the  choice  of 
degree  program  was  calculated  and  for  all  characteriscics  shown, 
the  probability  of  no  relationship  is  1  percent  or  less  (p<=.Gl) . 
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EXHIBIT  10-5 


TYPE  OF  DEGREE  CURRENTLY  WORKING  ON 
BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic 


Degree 


VOC  • 

cert. 

Asso. 
deg. 

Bach, 
deg. 

Other 

None 

40% 

44 

8 

3 

4 

54 

18 

3 

2 

33% 

46 

8 

5 

9 

42 

5 

4 

17 

37% 

45 

7 

5 

6 

Z  y  % 

49 

12 

4 

6 

36% 

45 

8 

5 

6 

l  /  * 

55 

18 

3 

7 

37% 

46 

7 

4 

6 

52 

13 

3 

7 

37% 

44 

9 

5 

5 

31% 

45 

10 

5 

9 

38% 

53 

13 

3 

3 

28% 

50 

17 

4 

3 

30% 

48 

10 

4 

7 

31% 

50 

12 

4 

2 

o  n  a 

£j  T> 

*±  *± 

9 

5 

28% 

56 

10 

4 

1 

30% 

47 

12 

4 

7 

30% 

49 

11 

4 

5 

17% 

35 

12 

6 

18 

Age 

18-19  years 
20-24  years 

25-39  years  ' 
40  and  over 

Disabled 
Yes 
No 

High  school  program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Currently  employed 
Yes 
No 

Live  separately  from  parents 
Yes 
No 

Loan  recipient 
Yes 
No 

Status 
Full-time 

Part--!-  i  m<=> 

Co-op  student 
Yes 
No 

Expect  to  complete  program 
Yes 
No 
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EXHIBIT  10-5  (Continued) 


Characteristic 

Degree 

Voc. 
cert. 

Asso. 
deg. 

Bach, 
deg. 

Other 

None 

Attended  other  colleges 

Yes 

26% 

48 

14 

4 

8 

No 

32% 

49 

10 

4 

6 

Course  work  harder  than 

high  school 

Strongly  disagree 

54% 

24 

5 

4 

13 

Moderately  disagree 

44% 

37 

3 

7 

9 

Moderatly  agree 

27% 

54 

11 

4 

5 

Strongly  agree 

19% 

54 

20 

3 

4 

Mean  cost  per  credit  hour 

$18 

$30 

$53 

$16 

$16 
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Students  just  out  of  high  school,  18  or  19  years  of  age,  are 

kGly  grOUp  t0  be  workin9  on  a  vocational  certificate, 
with  40  percent  of  that  age  group  working  on  one.     However,  44 
percent  of  them  are  working  on  an  associate's  degree,  while  only  8 
percent  are  working  on  a  bachelor's  degree.     It  is  the  next  age 
group,  those  20  to  24  years  old,  who  are  most  likely  to  be  working 
on  either  an  associate' s  degree  or  a  bachelor's  degree,  at  54 
percent  and  18  percent  respectively.     The  25  to  39  year  eld  aae 
group  is  somewhat  more  likely  than  the  immediately  younger  group 
to  be  working  on  a  vocational  certificate,  and  no  more  likely  than 
the  youngest  group  to  be  working  on  a  bachelor's  degree.  The 
oldest  age  group  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  25-39  group. 

ESS!  ^?ati  ithGy^- 6  a?°Ut  twicG  as  likely  n0t  be  working  on  any 
degree  at  all.  This  almost  certainly  represents  those  returning 
to  school  largely  for  avocational  or  upgrading  purposes. 

Those  with  some  sort  of  disability  are  somewhat  more  likely 
than  the  non-disabied  to  be  working  on  a  vocational  certificate 

Sn™SS  ii    iY^°  bG  workin9  on  ^  associate's  or  bachelor's 
degree.    The  differences  here  are  not  that  large,  however. 

M«v,  «ohI!2?ld  bG  exPected'   ?tudents  who  had  an  academic  program  in 
high  school  are  much  more  likely  to  be  work; .  j  on  an  associate's 
or  bachelor's  degree,  73  percent  combined  compared  to  53  percent 

fess  ?iKlinenGhfral  ?•  vocational  Programs.     They  are  similarly 
less  likely  to  be  working  on  a  vocational  certificate.  Students 
with  general  and  vocational  high  school  backgrounds  have  almost 
identical  choices  of  current  programs. 

i  •voiIn.terJ3ting1ly'   th°Se  who  are  currently  employed  are  more 
likely  co  be  working  en  associate's  or  bachelor's  degrees  than 

-™VJ°-,ar?  nufc  f^oy^-   ^en  though  part-time  students  art 
tllh  Y    ?    V"  th°SG  Pr°9rains-     However,   this  is  consistent 

with  the  greater  financial  burden  of-  the  more  advanced  degree 
programs,  as  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.     The  mean  cost  per 
SIS \^°Ur        ?°fe  ln  bach^r's  degree  programs  is  $53,  about 
three  times  as  high  as  for  Wfose  in  vocational  certificate 
programs  and  about  75  percent  higher  than  those  in  associate's 
degree  pro3rars.     To^ay  for  this,  those  students  are  more  likely 
to  -Work,  to  live  with  their  patents  (those  living  at  home  are  more 
receive  Joan,"  aSSOciate's  or  bachelor's  degreeprograms) f  anS  to 

Cooperative  education  students  are  most  likely  to  working  on 

on  'stud^,G  n  KegreeC -and  °nlY  Slightly  less  like^  thaS  nln-cl- 
op  students  to  b-  working  on  a  vocational  certificate  or 

bachelor  s  degree.     Cooperative  education  students  are  almost 
certain  to  be  working  on  a  degree  of  some  sort,  while  7  percent  of 
non-co-op  students  are  not.  p      "nc  or 
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The  distribution  of  the  variable  "expect  to  complete  the 
program"  is  virtually  identical  to  the  distribution  of  "degree 
currently  working  on/  which  is  shown  in  exhibit  10-3  (except  that 
those  who  did  not  respond  to  the  question  about  current  degree 
programs  were  not  included  in  exhibit  10-5).     Those  who  do  not 
expect  to  complete  their  program  are  more  likely  to  be  in  no 
degree  program  at  all,  other  programs,  or  in  bachelor's  degree 
programs.    Most  of  the  latter  group  expect  to  transfer  to  another 
school . 

The  degree  program  distribution  of  student  responses  to  the 
question  of  whether  current  course  work  is  harder  than  in  high 
school  reveals  that  this  response  depends  more  on  the  choice  of 
programs  rather  than  a  reverse  dependence  based  on  ability*  Those 
who  agreed  that  the  course  work  was  harder  than  in  high  school 
were  much  more  likely  to  be  in  bachelor's  and  associate's  degree 
programs,  where  the  work  likely  is  harder .    On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  disagreed  that  the  work  was  harder  are  more  heavily 
represented  in  the  vocational  certificate  programs. 

Exhibit  10-6  contains  a  breakdown  of  the  percent  who  expect 
to  complete  their  current  program  and  of  those  who  have  attended 
other  colleges  by  the  most  of  the  same  characteristics  seen  in  the 
previous  exhibit.     In  some  cases  these  characteristics  no  longer 
result  in  statistically  significant  differences  in  the  analysis 
variables. 

There  is  some  variation  by  age  group  in  the  percent  who 
expect  to  complete.     The  youngest  group  is  3-5  percent  less  likely 
to  expect  to  complete  the  program  than  the  older  three  groups. 
Although  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  difference  here,  one 
might  have  expected  the  oldest  age  group,  with  its  higher 
percentage  of  nondegree  students,  to  have  a  somewhat  lower 
complecion  expectation.      The  overall  variation  by  age  group  is 
significant  at  che  .02  level. 

Disabled  students  are  slightly  more  likely  to  expect  to 
finish  their  programs  than  non-disabled  students,  96%  to  94%. 
However,  this  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  The 
differences  among  student  by  type  of  high  school  program  are 
moderately  significant,  but  the  differences  are  not  large.  Those 
with  academic  programs  are  slightly  less  likely  to  expect  to 
complete,  but  sane  of  that  is  due  to  expectations  of  transferring 
to  another  school . 

There  is  no  significant  variation  in  expectations  of 
completion  by  other  things  that  had  affected  program  choice. 
Thepe  include  current  employment,  living  arrangement  vis-a-vis 
parents,  and  loan  recipiency.    The  latter  two  characteristics  were 
not  included  in  exhibit  10-6  due  to  their  lack  of  significance  for 
expectations  of  completion  and  lack  of  relevance  to  attendance  at 
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EXHIBIT  10-6 


EXPECTATION  OF  COMPLETION  AND  ATTENDANCE 
AT  OTHER  COLLEGES, 
BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic 

Age 

18-19  years 
20-24  years 
25-39  years 
40  and  over 


Disabled 
Yes 
KO 


High  school  program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 


Currently  employed 
Yes 
No 

Type  of  degree  currently  working  on 
Vocational  certificate 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Other 
None 


Status 

Full-time 
Part-time 


Expect  to 
Complete  0 
Program 


Attendance 
at  Other 
Colleges 


91% 
95 
94 
96 
p<  .02 


96% 
94 
p=.22 


95% 
93 
94 
p=.05 


94% 
96 
p=.18 

97% 
96 
88 
94 
82 
p<.01 


95% 
90 
p<.01 


3% 
30 
49 
54 
p<.01 


39% 
37 
p=.54 


34% 
47 
27 
p<.01 


39% 
35 
p=.03 

32% 
36 
47 
39 
44 
p<.01 


36% 
51 
p<.01 
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EXHIBIT  10-6  (Continued) 


Characteristic 


Expect  to 

Complete 

Program 


Attendance 
at  Other 
Colleges 


Co-op  student 
Yes 
No 

Course  work  harder  than  high  school 
Strongly  disagree 
Moderately  disagree 
Moderately  agree 
Strongly  agree 


Mean  cost  per  credit  hour 


Expect  to  complete  program 
Yes 
No 


Attended  other  colleges 
Yes 
No 


97% 
94 
p<*01 

97% 
93 
94 
94 
P=  .26 

$25  (Yes) 
22  (No) 
p=.03 


94% 
95 
p=  .06 


33% 
38 
p=.05 

34% 
32 
38 
40 
p=.Q2 

$25  (Yes) 

25  (No) 
P=  .28 


37% 
44 
p=  .06 
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other  colleges.  However,  one  might  have  expected  some  differences 
in  these  categories  due  to  financial  commitment  or  ability  to  pay. 

*fv???7P le'  those  currently  employed  may  have  more  financial 
stability,  while  those  living  with  parents  might  have  more 
financial  resources  to  call  upon  if  needed.     However,  if  these 
factors  have  any  effects  they  are  apparently  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  these  same  groups  tended  to  be  enrolled  in  more  advanced 
programs  with  higher  costs,  thus  eliminating  any  financial 
advantage . 

There  appear  to  be  variations  in  the  percent  who  expect  to 
complete  their  program  by  the  type  of  degree  the  student  is 
currently  working  on.     However,  the  low  rate  for  those  in 
bachelor's  programs  is  probably  due  to  their  need  to  transfer  to 
complete  their  degree.    Over  half  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
students  who  do  not  expect  to  complete  are  expecting  to  transfer, 
making  their  adjusted  completion  expectations  similar  to  other 
groups.     It  is  difficult  to  interpret  expectations  of  completion 
for  the  other  low  group,   those  who  are  not  in  any  degree  program. 

Differences  in  expectation  are  seen  in  predictable  ways 
between  full-time  and  part-time  students  and  for  co-op  students. 
Full-time  and  co-op  students  clearly  have  greater  involvement  in 
their  programs. 

Whether  one  finds  current  course  work  to  be  more  difficult 
than  in  high  school  does  not  affect  expectations  of  completion  in 
any  significant  way.     Those  who  strongly  disagree  that  course  work 
is  harder  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  expect  to  complete,  but  for 
other  responses  there  is  no  difference. 

The  average  cost  per  credit  hour  is  about  $3  higher  for  those 
who  expect  to  complete.  Much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  low 
cost  and  low  expectations  for  those  not  in  any  degree  program. 

As  mentioned  before,  those  respondents  who  have  pr^iously 
attendee  other  colleges  are  an  interesting  subgroup  of  the  student 
population.    As  exhibit  10-6  shows,  however,  they  do  not 
necessarily  represent  an  advanced  or  advantaged  group  of 
students. 

Naturally,  those  with  prior  college  attendance  are  likely  to 
be  older,  and  this  is  seen  clearly  in  the  table.    They  are  also 
more  likely  to  have  been  in  academic  programs  in  high  school, 
HSiS  apparently  led  to  their  initial  enrollment  in  other  schools, 
often  4 -year  colleges  or  universities.     However,  they  are 

Ii9SfiSa!Siy  i688  Ukely  t0  bG  full~time  students  than  those  with 
no  prior  attendance. 

Disabled  students  are  slightly  more  likely  to  have  attended 
other  schools,  although  this  difference  is  small  and  statistically 
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insignificant.    Students  involved  in  cooperative  education  are 
significantly  less  likely  to  have  attended  other  colleges,  while 
those  in  bachelor's  degree  programs  or  not  working  towards  any 
degree  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  attended  other 
colleges.    These  results  generally  fit  the  expected  profile  of  the 
reverse  transfer  student. 

One  might  expect  those  with  prior  college  experience  to  find 
coursework  at  a  2-year  college  relatively  easy,  especially  since 
many  of  them  had  academic  programs  in  high  school.    However*  those 
who  agreed  that  current  coursework  was  harder  than  in  high  school 
were  signficantly  more  likely  to  have  attended  other  colleges. 
Once  again,  this  reflects  the  fact  that  these  students  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  bachelor's  degree  programs  and  that  the  difficulty 
of  current  coursework  is  more  determined  by  the  current  program 
than  by  the  students'  abilities  or  backgrounds. 

Evidently  the  combination  of  higher  representation  in  both 
the  bachelor's  programs  and  in  non-degree  programs,  with  high  and 
low  credit  hour  costs  respectively,  causes  students  with  other 
college  experience  not  to  have  significantly  different  average 
credit  hour  costs  than  other  students.    The  average  difference  is 
actually  about  $.83,  but  both  round  to  $25. 

Finally,  attendance  at  other  institutions  appears  to  reduce, 
with  moderate  significance,  the  probability  that  students  expect 
to  complete  their  programs.    The  difference  is  small,  however,  and 
is  due  to  "other  reasons"  for  not  expecting  to  complete,  rather 
than  due  to  expectations  of  tranf erring.    The  converse  of  this  is 
that  those  who  do  not  expect  to  complete  their  programs  are  more 
likely  to  have  attended  other  colleges  than  those  who  do  expect  to 
complete  them,  44  percent  to  36  percent.    Students  in  non-degree 
programs  are  partially  responsible  for  this  difference.  These 
lower  expectations  of  students  with  prior  attendance  in  this 
sample  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  lower  interest 
or  ambition  for  the  typical  non-degreed  transfer  student  without 
more  careful  multivariate  analysis  controlling  for  a  variety  of 
factors  simultaneously. 


Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  described  and  analyzeci  many  of  the  responses 
to  a  survey  of  3330  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
occupational  education  during  the  1986-87  school  year.    We  find 
that  these  students  are  demographically  typical  of  their 
population  in  most  ways,  although  ethnic  minorities  appear  to  be 
somewhat  underrepresented.    About  10  percent  classify  themselves 
as  disabled.    The  student  sample  is  predominantly  from  public  high 
schools,  and  their  high  school  grades  appear  lower  than  average 
while  their  college  board  scores  appear  higher  than  average. 
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Three  out  of  eight  have  attended  other  colleges,  but  only  three 
percent  of  all  the  students  already  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
another  three  percent  already  have  an  associate's  degree. 

The  students  are  more  likely  to  be  full-time  and  to  be 
beginning  their  second  year.    Almost  half  are  currently  seeking  an 
associate's  degree  but  many  plan  to  eventually  get  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  higher.    More  than  half  of  the  students  are  currently 
employed  and  93  percent  expect  to  complete  their  program. 
Cooperative  education  students,  those  with  extensive  prior  work 
experience,  those  with  military  experience,  or  those  with 
government- sponsored  training  are  all  represented  in  this  sample. 

Cross-tabular  analyses  of  current  educational  characteristics 
with  background  information  were  performed.     The  type  of  degree 
the  student  was  currently  working  on  was  seen  to  be  significantly 
related  to  a  number  of  characteristics,  including  age,  disability 
status,  type  of  high  school  program,  current  employment,  full- 
time/part-  time  status,  loan  recipiency,  co-op  status,  expectation 
of  completing  the  program,  attendance  at  other  colleges,  attitude 
about  the  difficulty  of  coursework,  and  tuition  costs. 
Expectations  of  completion  and  attendance  at  other  colleges  were 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  some  but  not  all  of  these 
things.     However,  further  research  should  apply  more  sophisticated 
multivariate  analysis  to  these  correlations  to  determine  the  full 
underlying  relationships.     In  addition,  a  followup  survey  that 
obv  ins  the  actual  educational  and  employment  outcomes  for  these 
students  will  provide  valuable  and  interesting  material  for 
research  and  policy  development. 
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CHAPTER  11 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  IN  POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

Bernard  M.  Ferreri 
City  Colleges  of  Chicago 


Introduction  and  Content 

Most  people  develop  opinions  based  on  pictures  in  the  head 
rather  than  on  facts.    The  pictures  in  the  head  about  excellence 
in  education  are  based  primarily  on  the  notion  that  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  talent  and  that  all  students  are,  or  should  be,  headed 
for  a  college-prep/baccalaureate-degree  program.    The  facts  simply 
do  not  support  such  a  view.    The  1980  Census  revealed  that 
seventeen  percent  of  the  American  population  ^wenty-five  years  of 
age  and  older  held  a  baccalaureate  degree.    Even  given  a  dramatic 
growth  of  baccalaureate-degree  holders  during  this  decade,  at 
least  three  out  of  four  students  in  the  public  schools  are 
unlikely  to  achieve  a  baccalaureate  degree. 


Interpreting  Excellence 

The  educational  community  is  nob  alone  in  forming  unrealistic 
images  of  excellence  and  imposing  them  on  the  American  people. 
Madison  Avenue  has  developed  an  advertising  image  of  excellence 
based  upon  a  thin,  attractive,  white  family,  confident  and  happy 
in  its  meticulously  landscaped  and  spacious  suburban  home.  Each 
morning,  after  breakfast  which  provides  fiber  and  builds  bodies 
twelve  ways,  two  children,  perfectly  groomed,  emerge  from  a  model 
kitchen  and  skip  off  to  the  neighborhood  school,  as  meticulously 
landscaped  and  spacious  as  the  family  home.    Presumably,  within 
the  allotted  time,  they  will  be  graduated.    Then,  with  little  or 
no  effort,  they  will  continue  their  education  at  the  university 
whose  pennants  are  already  mounted  on  their  artfully  decorated 
bedroom  walls. 

Paced  with  such  an  artificial  image  of  excellence,  one  can 
understand  the  chagrin  and  frustration  of  the  ordinary  student  who 
has  never  entered  such  a  world  and  of  the  local  school  board 
member  who,  during  a  school  board  meeting,  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
informed  his  colleagues,  with  tongue  in  cheek:    "I  am  so  disgusted 
with  our  schools.    Why,  do  you  know  that  half  of  our  students  are 
below  average?11 
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In  some  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  definition  of 
excellence  begins  and  ends  with  the  admissions  process. 
Excellence  will  be  more  or  less  automatic  if  the  entrance- 
screening  process  has  been  thorough  in  sorting  and  screening  the 
academically  talented  from  the  not-so-talented.     There  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  tough  admissions  standards  as  long  as  we  do 
not  allow  college-entrance  requirements  to  be  viewed  as  the  only 
key  to  excellence  in  a  universal  education  system. 

Comprehensive  community  colleges  and  other  postsecondary 
occupational  education  institutions  work  on  the  basis  of  a  not-so- 
visible  or  dramatic  definition  of  excellence.     They  seek  the 
development  of  a  highly  diverse  potential  in  all  students. 
Certainly  colleges  want  a  well -prepared  entering  student. 
However,  there  are  many  kinds  of  talents  and  many  kinds  of 
excellence.     The  two-year  institutions  focus  on  progress  in 
learning  and  in  value  added:    where  was  the  student  upon  entry  and 
did  he  or  she  make  progress? 

One  of  the  pressing  dilemmas  for  educators  is  how  to  meet  the 
great  range  of  individual  differences  among  students  while  seeking 
the  best  in  all  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  able  or  disabled, 
destined  for  the  university,  community  college,  apprenticed  ^ 
military,  or  a  specific  job,  including  homemaking.     To  tha  mu, 
we  must  learn  to  ignore  the  assumption  that  a  baccalaureate  degree 
is  the  sole  road  to  excellence,  respect,  and  dignity  for  all 
people.    Sc;ial  and  educational  status  cannot  be  confused  with 
equality  of  opportunity  and  individual  achievement,  regardless  of 
the  field  of  study.     It  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed  if  the 
"excellence  movement ■  becomes  a  cover  for  a  retreat  from  equity 
and  opportunity  concerns.    As  stated  by  the  Commission  on  Pre- 
College  Education  in  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Technology, 
"Excellence  and  elitism  are  not  synonymous. •     (Coleman,  et  al. 
1983)     r" early,  American  education  requires  a  new  definition  of 
excellence  in  education,  a  definition  that  will  hold  meaning  for 
all  students. 


We  are  living  in  the  time  of  the  parenthesis,  the  time 
between  eras,  John  Naisbitt  tells  us.     "It  is  a  time  of  ambiguity, 
of  change,  and  questioning,  a  time  electric  with  possibilities, 
when  a  single  model  for  achievement  will  always  be  limiting,  a 
time  when  those  able  to  anticipate  the  new  era  will  be  a  quantum 
leap  ahead  of  those  who  hold  on  to  the  past."  (Naisbitt, 
Megatrends,  1984)     Frankly,  some  new  models  are  required  for 
education  based  upon  individual  student  needs  and  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  changing  society. 

If  a  higher  quality  of  work  life  is  to  become  a  reality  for 
millions  of  Americans,  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  emerging  truth 
is  that  higher  and  more  comprehensive  skills  must  be  developed, 
particularly  by  the  middle  two  quartiles  of  the  work  force.  More 


Change 
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sophisticated  manual  as  well  as  conceptual  skills  will  be  in 
demand,  and  this  worker  cohort  will  be  pushed  consistently  to 
handle  a  broader  range  of  requirements.     Tasks  once  reserved  for 
baccalaureate-degree  or  advanced-degree  performers  will  be  assumed 
by  those  with  fewer  years  of  education  and  tr*\nJng,  and  all 
workers  will  find  it  essential  to  learn  throu^nout  their  careers 
in  order  to  remain  useful.     Not  only  do  we  anticipate  that  these 
demands  will  surface  in  the  future,  but  we  know  what  human 
resources  will  be  available  to  meet  these  demands:     all  who  will 
be  part  of  the  work  force  in  the  year  2000  are  alive  today.  Thus, 
we  can  extrapolate  much  from  the  age,  sex,  ethic,  and  regional 
mixes  about  the  kind  of  individual  working  at  any  level. 

It  just  may  be  easier  to  create  an  information-age  society 
than  to  maintain  one.     Since  we  know  less  about  job  replacement 
than  job  placement,  more  about  training  than  retraining,  and  more 
about  excellence  in  some  aspects  of  education  than  in  others,  we 
must  learn  quickly  new  skills  of  program  coordination  and 
continuity  in  order  to  provide  greater  structure  and  substance  in 
the  learning  process  for  all  individuals. 

We  have  been  told  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  in  our  society  working  at  low-skill  jobs, 
i.e.,  as  clerks,  custodians,  waiters.     But  sheer  volume  does  not 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  job  replacements  or  of  future 
employment  skill  needs,  especially  of  the  new  career  competency 
requirements  created  by  an  information  society.     Certainly,  there 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  large  number  of  low  skill, 
low  pay  jobs  requiring  minimal  skills.     It  is  likely  there  will 
always  be  a  more-than-adequate  supply  of  individuals  possessing 
only  those  minimal  skills.     But  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
"Occupational  Employment  Projections"  lists  the  twenty  fastest- 
growing  occupations  from  1988  through  1995   (Exhibit  11-1).  None 
can  be  classified  as  low  skill,  and  only  two  or  three  obviously 
require  a  baccalaureate  degree  for  entry.     The  remainder  of  these 
fast-growth  jobs  are  occupations  for  which  some  post secondary 
education  and  training,  but  not  necessarily  a  baccalaureate 
degroe,  are  preferred  or  required. 

The  "product  life  cycle"  analogy  can  be  used  to  describe  the 
last  decade  as  we  have  embraced  the  information  age.     The  initial 
"innovation"  phase  has  been  pushed  along  by  the  more  advanced 
skills  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  top-level  management. 
However,  with  growth  and  maturity  comes  the  "commercialization" 
phase.     Economic  history  tells  us  that  the  volume  of  need  for  mid- 
range  workers  (which  this  report  designates  as  technicians)  will 
grow  rapidly  a*  various  technologies  move  out  of  the  development 
phase  into  the  production  phase  of  the  product  life-cycle. 
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EXHIBIT  11-1 
TWENTY  FASTEST  GROWING  OCCUPATIONS,  1982-95 


Percent  Growth  in 

Occupation 

empl ovme  nt 

Computer  service  technicians 

96.8 

Legal  asristants 

94.3 

Computer  systems  analysts 

85.3 

Computer  programmers 

76.9 

Computer  operators 

75.8 

Office  machine  repairers 

71.7 

Physical  therapy  assistants 

67.8 

Electrical  engineers 

65.3 

Civil  engineering  technicians 

62.2 

Peripheral  EDP  equipment  operators 

60.7 

Occupational  therapists 

59.8 

Surveyor  helpers 

58.6 

Credit  clerks,  banking  and  insurance 
Physical  therapists 

54.1 

53.6 

Employment  interviewers 

52.5 

Mechanical  engineers 

52.1 

Mechanical  engineering  technicians 

51.6 

Compression  and  injection  mold  machine 

operators,  plastics 

50.3 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Employment  Projections  for 
1995,"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  March  1984. 
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Technology 

John  Naisbitt  traces  the  occupational  history  of  the  United 
States  from  farmer  to  laborer  to  clerk,  from  rural  to  blue-collar 
to  white-collar  America.     He  invites  us  to  speculate  about  the  new 
workers  who  will  characterize  the  work  force  as  we  move  past  the 
parenthesis  into  a  new  era. 

What  is  required  for  many  occupations  in  the  future  is  a 
broad  (rather  than  a  high)  technician.     That  term  describes  an 
employee  who: 

o    understands  the  basic  principles  of  technology  in  an 
information  age  saturated  with  the  use  of  technology, 

o    connects  practice  and  theory  in  the  work  world, 

o    identifies  problems  and  then  analyzes,  tests,  and  trouble- 
shoots  to  find  solutions, 

o    integrates  the  interests  of  complementary  work  areas 

o    works  independently  with  a  network  of  individuals  much  of 
the  time,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  highly 
skilled,  frequently  more  narrowly  specialized 
professional , 

o    works  willingly  and  well  with  his/her  hands  as  well  as 
with  the  brain, 

o    has  mastered  a  basic-skills  package  that  includes  a  core 
of  competence  in  math,  science,  computer  science,  and 
communications , 

o    is  liberally  educated  to  function  competently  as  a 

citizen,  a  consumer,  a  family  member,  and  a  neighbor,  and 

o    has  developed  the  proficiencies  to  be  a  life-long 
learner. 


The  1990 's 

Are  we  creating  the  crisis  of  the  1990' s  by  indiscriminately 
imposing  baccalaureate-degree  program  standards  upon  high  school 
graduation  requirements?    Are  such  standards  the  answer  tc 
improving  the  high  school  education  of  the  ordinary  student?  They 
may  motivate  some  students,  but  surely  they  will  discourage 
Others,     when  seventy- five  percent  or  more  of  our  high  school 
graduates  do  not  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  twenty-five 
percent  of  those  who  begin  high  school  do  not  even  finish,  one 
must  question  the  validity  of  the  current  educational  program  for 
the  great  mass  of  individuals  in  the  typical  high  school  student 
body.    What  kind  of  educational  program  will  meet  the  needs  of 
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these  three  out  of  four  students?    Can  these  students  experience 
excellence?    Will  requiring  uiore  theoretical  physics  or 
theoretical  math  meet  their  needs  and  abilities?    Seme  fundamental 
shifts  must  be  made  in  school  and  college  programs  if  the  needs  of 
all  students  are  to  be  met*    Comprehensive  high  schools  and 
community,  technical,  and  junior  colleges  must  be  concerned  with 
improving  programs  and  performance  of  the  ordinary  student  along 
with  the  baccalaureate-degree-bound  student • 


Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Institutions* 
Response  to  the  Excellence  Movement 

The  precise  objectives  of  this  study  included  a  description 
of  how  curricular  and  instructional  decisions  are  made  in 
occupational  programs  at  public  and  independent  postsecondary 
institutions,  to  characterize  curricula  and  instructional 
processes,  and  to  relate  outcomes  to  institutional 
characteristics.     In  addition,  the  project  was  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  students'  motivations  for  attending  these 
institutions  and  to  gauge  hew  well  these  institutions  are 
fulfilling  individual  goals  given  the  diversity  of  Pducational  and 
cultural  backgrounds  of  students. 

The  data  collection  design  that  was  developed  involved  the 
dual  approaches  of  conducting  a  mail  survey  of  a  large  number  of 
institutions  and  undertaking  on-site  case  studies  at  a  subsample 
of  the  institutions.     Some  of  the  interview  questions  from  the  on- 
site  visits  of  the  various  institutions  that  *_e  relevant  to  the 
excellence  movement  included  questions  such  as: 

1.  What  innovative  programs  or  practices  are  being  undertaken 
at  your  institution  that  you  are  most  proud  of  and  what 
effects  are  they  having? 

Responses  were  as  follows: 

A.  Culinary  Arts  Program — best  there  is  in  the  country  at  a 
two-year  institution 

B.  Office  Automation  Program — excellent  utilization  of  latest 
technological  equipment 

C.  University  studies  program — includes  total  revision  of 
general  education;  revolves  around  nine  objectives 
(cognitive  to  psychomotor) 

D.  Short-term  intensive  trainfng  programs  which  include 
credit  and  non-credit  offerings 

E.  Initiated  articulation  agreement  with  four-year  college  on 
a  program  by  program  basis 
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F.  Open  entry/exit,  competency  based  for  vocational  education 
programs 


G.  Unique  job  placement  service  that  includes  cooperative 
education,  job  service  and  placement  in  one  function 

2.  Is  your  institution  tightening  admission  grading  or  hiring 
standards  or  doing  anything  else  in  response  to  the 
general  movement  towards  excellence  in  education? 

Responses  were  varied  and  very  informative: 

A.  Don't  want  state-wide  testing,  but  there  is  pressure 

B.  Working  at  improving  basic  skill  instruction  without 
lowering  standards 

C.  Conducting  pre-entrance  testing  in  Math,  Communications, 
and  General  Aptitude  tests  (GATB) . 

D.  Institutional  emphasis  on  students'  success,  and  what 
college  can  do  to  help  students  achieve  academic  goals 

E.  Faculty  competency/ skills  must  be  updated,   in  addition  to 
equipment 

F.  Expand  Business  and  Industry  linkages 

G.  Assessment  procedures  have  been  initiated  and  admission 
requirements  have  been  tightened.     Institutional  goal  is 
to  bring  students  up  to  par  within  a  semester  or  a  year 
(does  not  waTit  to  be  identified  as  a  remedial 
institution] 

H.  On-going  responses  to  technological  change  in  its 
technical  programs  are  updated  and  currently  responsive  to 
area  employers'  needs.     These  linkages  have  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  are  acknowledged  as  very  valuable 

I.  Value-added  program — course  required  of  students  for  three 
or  four  semesters — humanities  course — oversees  all 
disciplines 

J.  Open  admissions — always  trying  to  pursue  excellence 

Throughout  all  the  on-site  interviews  conducted  in  the  study, 
all  components  relevant  to  improved  educational  delivery  toward 
the  goal  of  excellence  were  found  to  have  been  ongoing.  Those 
include  the  need  to  formally  evaluate  faculty,  update  their  skills 
and  provide  all  the  necessary  support,   such  as  up-to-date 
equipment.     Also,  many  other  areas  such  as  assessment,  basic 
skills,  and  developmental  education,  have  been  under  constant 
review  and  revision. 


Lastly,  and  r^obably  most  importantly,  is  the  need  to  provide 
tnc  necessary  leadership  and  guidance  from  the  top  administration. 
The  interviews  indicated  overwhelmingly  the  need  for  the  top 
person  to  delegate  wherever  possible  and  he,  she  must  ix*  task-  and 
people-oriented  in  order  to  succeed. 


Case  Studies  of  Policy  Initiatives  Responding 
to  the  Excellence  Movement 

The  survey  data  and  on  site  visits  provide  a  general  picture 
of  hew  postsecondary  occupational  education  has  responded  to 
excellence  concerns  recently.     In  addition,  this  section  of  the 
paper  discusses  policy  initiatives  that  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country  related  to  educational  excellence  by  State 
Boards  of  Education,  Community  College  Boards,  and  Boards  of 
Higher  Education. 

Specifically  in  Illinois,   the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education,  Department  r  \  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
(ISBE/DAVTE)  affirmed  chat  an  important  responsibility  of  the 
system  of  public  education  is  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of 
students  for  entry  into  employment.     The  Board  has  pursued  its 
responsibilities  in  this  area  within  the  framework  of  the 
following  policy: 


o    Education  for  employment  programs  will  share  in  meeting 
the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  public  education  to: 

a)  assure  that  all  students,  youth  or  adult,  attain 
appropriate  levels  of  achievement  in  areas  fundamental 
to  their  continuing  development;  and 

b)  assure  that  all  students  attain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
achievement  appropriate  to  either  immediate  employment 
or  advanced  education  in  preparation  for  later 
employment. 

o    Equal  educational  opportunities  will  be  assured  to  all 
*.  students  by  providing  access  to  edi  cation  for  employment 
'  programs  and  services  in  a  nondiscriminatory  and  equitable 
manner. 


o    Education  for  employment  programs  will  be  provided  to 

youth  and  adults  through  a  regionally  organized  secondary 
delivery  system  and  the  existing  system  of  community 
colleges. 

o    Education  for  employment  programs  that  are  supported  with 
state  and  federal  funds  will  be  responsive  to  the  changing 
nature  of  the  labor  market,  to  technological  advances,  to 
the  changing  characteristics  of  the  wor!;  force,  and  to  the 
academic,  technical,  and  attitudinal  development  of  their 
students 


o    Education  for  employment  programs  and  services  will 

include  a  systematic  program  of  curriculum  renewal,  staff 
development  and  equipment  modernization,  each  developed  .  n 
conjunction  with  employers  in  their  geographical  area. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the 
new  policy  statement  on  education  for  employment  and  an 
administrative  plan  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for  detailed 
activity  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.     The  administrative  plan 
provided  the  framework  for  addressing  quality,  access,  and 
efficiency — three  principles  recognized  as  important  elements  for 
the  education  for  employment  program. 

Quality  will  be  assured  if  the  facilities  and  equipment  are 
state-of-the-art,   if  instructors  have  the  opportunity  to  upgrade 
their  instructional  and  technical  skills,  and  if  the  curriculum  is 
current  and  well  organized.     It  is  important  to  place  priority  on 
the  need  for  students  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skills,  in  addition  to  those  cf  a  technical  and  attitudinal 
nature.     In  short,  programs  will  help  students  learn  those 
transferable  skills  that  will  help  them  in  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  and  educational  settings. 

Access  will  be  assured  if  youth  and  adults  can  participate  in 
programs  that  have  previously  been  unavailable  to  them.  By 
sharing  instructors  and  facilities*   the  regional  systems  and 
community  colleges  are  able  to  offer  new  programs  and  improve 
others. 


Efficiency  will  be  assured  if,  by  taking  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale,  programs  within  a  geographic  area  have  a  lower 
cost  per  individual  agency.    While  the  education  for  employment 
initiative  notes  the  importance  of  focusing  on  program  Quality 
(doing  the  right  things),   it  notes  also  the  need  for  efficiency 
(doing  things  right) .     The  shared  involvement  of  instructors  and 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  use  of  modern  technology,  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  ways  in  which  local  agencies  arc  able  to  offer  a  high 
quality,  efficient  program. 

A  second  esse  of  interest  occurred  in  September  1986  when  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  adopted  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Study  of  Undergraduate  Education  as  the  state's 
policy  to  improve  undergraduate  education  in  Illinois.  The 
Illinois  Community  College  Board  and  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education  staffs  conducted  workshops  and  made  presentations  to  the 
system  regarding  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations. 
Essentially,   the  recommendations  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  undergraduate  education  with  the 
local  colleges'  administration,   faculty,   students,  and  governing 
board. 


The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  policy  on 
undergraduate  education  calls  for  the  colleges  to  "assist  in 
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improving  the  preparation  of  students  by  informing  potential 
students,  parents,  and  schools  of  expectations  for  adequate 
academic  preparation,  and  by  assisting  schools  in  strengthening 
the  preparation  of  high  school  students. " 

Another  article  related  to  educational  excellence  has  been 
prepared  by  Dale  Parnell,   President  of  AACJC.     Recently,  in  his 
paper  identified,   "Excellence  in  Education:     Hew  to  Attain  it?," 
he  indicated  that  the  answer  to  how  we  can  ensure  that  excellence 
is  cultivated  in  our  schools  and  colleges  can  be  best  addressed 
via  supporting  and  energizing  the  work  of  our  regional 
accreditation  associations.    Where  else  in  our  society  will  we 
find  such  an  excellent  cross- section  of  educational  leaders 
engaged  in  a  dialogue  on  quality  of  education  issues? 
Accreditation  associations  require  self-study  and  peer  review  in 
making  judgments  about  programs  and  institutions.     Self -regulating 
accreditation  associations  have  the  power  to  shape  the  arguments 
and  the  environment  that  are  favorable  to  good  practice  in 
education.     Essentially,  the  accreditation  process  is  a  key  tool 
to  help  our  educational  institutions  in  their  unending  quest  for 
educational  quality. 

One  of  our  challenges  is  to  help  our  educational  leaders  to 
clearly  see  the  accreditation  process  as  vital  to  the  cultivation 
of  excellence.     There  are  some  educators  who  participate  little  in 
the  work  of  the  accreditation  enterprise  and  tend  to  operate 
alone.    At  the  same  time,  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  extensive 
work  stimulated  and  coordinated  by  other  school  and  college 
leaders,  without  providing  much  participation  or  support.  An 
energetic  and  effective  regional  accreditation  association  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  process  of  cultivating  excellence  in 
education  because  it  is  about  the  only  grassroots,  networking 
organization  with  the  capacity  to  formulate  and  represent  the 
composite  of  school  and  college  views  and  concerns  on  a  regional 
basis. 


Suggestions  for  Increasing  Excellence 

Excellence  in  education  cannot  be  achieved  by  pronouncements, 
politics,  or  postulates.     It  will  not  even  be  achieved  by  pursuit 
of  excellence.     Excellence  in  education  cannot  be  caught.     It  can 
only  be  cultivated,  challenged,  and  celebrated. 

To  cultivate  means  to  prepare  for  growth — to  promote  or 
improve  the  growth  of  something  by  labor  and  attention.     How  many 
times  have  you  heard  schools  and  colleges  use  the  slogan, 
"Cultivating  Excellence?"    Whether  a  high  school  sends  all  or  most 
d*  its  students  to  college;  whether  a  community  college 
specializes  in  university-parallel  courses,  or  technical 
education,  or  developmental  education?  whether  a  university 
stresses  pr  "essional  courses  over  the  liberal  arts;  whether  the 
students  are  old  or  young,  black  or  white,  full-time  or  part-time, 
are  not  the  issues  in  cultivating  excellence  in  education.  What 
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does  matter  is  how  faithfully  schools  and  colleges  are  seeking  the 

best  m  all  their  students  rather  than  in  just  some  of  them,  and 

how  closely  they  are  following  their  own  institutional  beliefs, 

articles  of  faith,  and  sense  of  mission. 

How  do  we  begin  to  ensure  that  excellence  is  cultivated  in 
our  schools  and  colleges?     Seven  specific  recommendations  are 
offered  here  for  consideration: 

1.  All  students  need  a  student-centered  curriculum,    we  must 
rethink  our  definition  of  excellence  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.     Can  one  program  oi  one  definition  of  excellence 
be  applicable  for  ail  aspects  of  education  and  for  all 
students?    Can  we  develop  winners  from  ordinary  people  as 
well  as  from  the  academically  talented  and  gifted?    Or  is 
education  only  a  process  of  sorting  out  and  selecting  the 
winner?    We  must  begin  to  identify  and  remove  the  barriers 
to  achieving  excellence  in  education  for  all  students. 

2.  All  students  must  experience  greater  structure  and 
substance  in  their  educational  programs.     When  all  the 
rhetoric  is  blown  away  from  the  various  reports  on 
improving  education,  one  would  not  be  far  off  the  mark  to 
summarize  the  recommendations  as  calling  for  greater 
structure  and  more  substance  in  the  high  school. 
Unfocused  learning  simply  will  not  produce  excellence. 

3.  Students  must  see  coherence  in  their  educational  programs. 
Clear  signals  must  be  given  high  school  faculty,  students, 
and  their  parents  about  the  role  of  preparatory 
requirements  for  succeeding  in  a  community,  technical,  or 
junior  college.     Open  admissions  and  open  doors  cannot  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  preparation  is  unimportant.  Much 
greater  attention  must  be  given  the  exit  requirements  of 
those  colleges  in  communicating  with  high  school  students. 
Much  greater  attention  must  also  be  given  to  coherence  in 
the  curriculum,  calling  for  closer  program  articulation 
between  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions. 

4.  Students  must  see  connectedness  between  what  they  do  and 
the  larger  whole— between  educatio    and  the  rest  of  the 
world,     it  is  time  to  review  the  concept  of  career 
education.     Such  a  review  may  provide  the  connecting  link 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  vocational  education  as  well 
as  a  new  definition  of  excellence  in  education.     The  walls 
must  come  down  between  vocational  education  and  the 
liberal  arts.     Students  preparing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  information  age  need  both. 
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5.  Students  must  experience  continuity  in  learning.     The  loss 
of  continuity  in  learning  is  profound  for  many  students. 
This  loss  is  otten  the  result  of  a  highly  mobile  society 
where  people  move  from  one  community  to  another.  More 
often,  loss  of  continuity  in  learning  can  be  attributed  to 
student  absenteeism  or  to  just  plain  disinterest  in  the 
school  program.     However,  schools  and  colleges  must  share 
some  of  the  blame  for  loss  of  continuity  in  learning. 
Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  connecting  links 
and  coordination  of  the  curriculum  between  high  school  and 
colleges. 

6.  Students  must  be  offered  a  larger  range  of  choices ,  so 
that  their  lives  and  work  are  not  unnecessarily  degrading, 
boring,  or  limiting.     The  information  age  and  the  demands 
of  technical  education  require  some  new  thinking  about  the 
vocational-technical  programs  in  high  schools  and 
community  colleges.     The  high  school  vocational  education 
curriculum  must  a.'.m  at  preparing  students  for  broad 
careers  rather  than  for  specific  jobs. 

7.  Students  must  see  the  necessity  to  continue  to  learn 
throughouc  a  lifetime  and  to  develop  the  competencies  to 
become  life-long  learners.     It  is  fundamental  to  the 
schooling  process  that  it  help  individuals  to  develop  the 
capacity  to  grow  and  to  change  throughout  their  lives. 

Excellence  in  education  is  inevitably  linked  to  the  larger 
issue  of  human  resource  development  in  our  country.    We  must  seek 
the  best  in  all  our  citizens  to  fully  utilize  our  human 
resources. 
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TABLE  A-l 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 


Average  number  of 
members 

Average  number 
elected  by  public 

Average  number 
f rpointed  by 
elected  official 

Average  number  of 
business  reps. 

Average  number  of 
labor  reps. 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


9.6 
3.0 

4.4 
4.6 
0.5 


9.0 
3.5 

3.7 
5.1 
0.7 


16.8 

1-5 

5.0 
7.6 
0.4 


Total 


10.6 


2.9 


4.2 


5.3 


0.5 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 


universit  ies — 67 . 
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TABLE  A- 2 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Northeast 

| North  Central | 

South  | 

West 

Total 

Average  number  of 
members 

13. 4 

9.8 

11.3 

10.6 

10.6 

Average  number 
elected  by  public 

0.9 

3.5 

2.5 

4.6 

2.9 

Average  number 
appointed  by 
elected  official 

5. 4 

2.8 

5.5 

2.2 

4.2 

Average  number  of 
business  reps. 

6.9 

4.3 

6.2 

2.9 

5.3 

Average  number  of 
labor  reps. 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West — 61. 
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TABLE  A-3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  REQUIRING  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEE  APPROVAL  FOR  VARIOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Action 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Discontinuation  of 
a  course  offering 

21.28% 

46.02% 

11.11% 

27.05% 

Disconti nufltion  nf 
a  program 

73.02% 

69.91% 

56.67% 

69.23% 

u o  loui  i  oiiiiik   a    i lew 

course  offering 

31.38% 

56.14% 

14.06% 

35.87% 

Establishing  a  new 
program 

88.89% 

79.46% 

74.60% 

Faculty/staff 
service  on  a 
community  board 
(e.g.,  PIC) 

6.99% 

20.72% 

1.61% 

10.28% 

Application  for 
federal  funds 

44.09% 

57.52% 

25.42% 

45.13% 

Hiring  faculty 

64.92% 

68.42% 

55.56% 

64.23% 

Dismissing  faculty 

65.08% 

66.67% 

46.77% 

62.40% 

NOTE:    Date  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes—117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 67. 
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TABLE  A-4 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  rosQUIRING  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEE 
APPROVAL  FOR  VARIOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Action 

Northeast 

J North  Central | 

South  | 

West 

Total 

Discontinuation  of 
a  course  offering 

25.00% 

25.26% 

29.11% 

26.23% 

27.05% 

Discontinuation  of 
a  program 

66.67% 

68.48% 

68.35% 

75.00% 

69.23% 

Establishing  a  new 
course  offering 

27.78% 

32.63% 

34.81% 

50.82% 

35.87% 

Establishing  a  new 
program 

81.48% 

fin  95? 

Q1  OAf 

83.33% 

Faculty/staff 
service  on  a 
community  board 

16.67% 

7.45% 

9.15% 

11.86% 

10.28% 

Application  for 
federal  funds 

39.22% 

48.39% 

42.21% 

52.46% 

45.13% 

Hiring  faculty 

53.70% 

73.96% 

58. 60% 

72.58% 

64.23% 

Dismissing  faculty 

55.56% 

70.83% 

53.50% 

78.33% 

62.40% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61. 
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TABLE  A-5 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Decision/Action 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Searches  for 
administrative 
staff 

3.36 

2.35 

3.14 

3.02 

Institution's 
calendar 

3.35 

3.16 

3.24 

3.27 

Promotion/ retention 
of  faculty 

3.92 

2.75 

4.55 

3.68 

Institution1 s 
mission 

3.93 

3.84 

4.03 

3.92 

Budget 

3.94 

3.55 

3.76 

3.79 

Instructor 
evaluation 

4.24 

3.20 

4.42 

3.95 

Administrator 
evaluation 

2.72 

2.31 

2.77 

2.61 

Grading  standards 

4.73 

4.32 

4.76 

4.61 

Prof,  development 
activities 

4.41 

4.12 

4.40 

4.32 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

4.15 

4.13 

4.02 

4.11 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  college  and 
universities— 67.    Rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level 
of  involvement  (see  question  4) . 
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TABLE  A-6 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Dec  ision/ Ac t  ion 

Northeast 

North  Central 

Son  t\\ 

WwU  L  11 

W6BI 

Total 

Searches  for 
administrative 
staff 

3.17 

2.99 

2.76 

3.61 

3.02 

Institution1 s 
calendar 

3.29 

3.28 

3.13 

3.60 

3.27 

Promotion/retention 
of  faculty 

4.09 

3.71 

3.52 

3.68 

3.66 

Insti  tution' s 
mis  si  on 

4.08 

3.68 

3.97 

4.05 

3.92 

Budget 

3.55 

3.89 

3.69 

4.07 

3.79 

Instructor 
eval  uation 

3.94 

3.70 

4.10 

4.  CO 

3.95 

Administrator 
eval uation 

2.13 

2.58 

2.69 

2.88 

2.61 

Grading  standards 

4.67 

4.62 

4.52 

4.74 

4.61 

Prof,  development 
activities 

4.31 

4.41 

4.23 

4.38 

4.32 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

4.19 

4.15 

4.06 

4.12 

4.11 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61.     Rating  scale 
ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level  of  involvement  (sec  question 
4), 
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TABLE  A-7 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Dec  i  si  on/ Ac t  i  on 

Community  and 
junior  uoiieges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Searches  for 
administrative 
staff 

4.79 

4.64 

4.78 

A  7  A 

Institution1 s 
calendar 

4.62 

4.68 

4.45 

*t.ol 

Promotion/ retention 
of  faculty 

4.66 

4.74 

4.70 

A  AO 

Institution's 
mission 

A  AO 

4.83 

4.80 

4.75 

Budget 

4.86 

4.91 

4.89 

A  ftft 
**•<><> 

Instructor 
evaluation 

4.26 

4.74 

4.20 

4.41 

Administrator 
evaluation 

4.66 

4.02 

4.68 

4.48 

Grading  standards 

3.68 

4.38 

3.68 

3.90 

Prof,  development 
activities 

4.46 

4.68 

4.39 

4.52 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

4.70 

4.86 

4.75 

4.76 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postseccndary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities~67.    Rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level 
of  involvement  (see  question  4). 


TABLE  A-8 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  ADMINISTRATION  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Decision/Action 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Searches  for 
administrative 
staff 

4.80 

4.7o 

4.69 

4.80 

4.74 

Institution' s 
calendar 

4.80 

4.56 

4.61 

4.52 

4.61 

Promotion/ retention 
of  faculty 

4.76 

4.75 

4.66 

4.64 

4.69 

Inst j  tution' s 
mission 

4.86 

4.69 

4.74 

4.80 

4.75 

Budget 

4.91 

4.88 

4.86 

4.88 

4.88 

Instructor 
eval  uation 

4.23 

4.52 

4.38 

4.45 

4.41 

Administrator 
eval uation 

4.77 

4.41 

4.35 

4.64 

4.48 

Grading  standards 

3.74 

3.85 

4.00 

3.86 

3.90 

Prof,  development 
activities 

4.52 

4.58 

4.48 

4.51 

4.52 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

4.85 

4.79 

4.72 

4.71 

4.76 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central — 98;  South — 161;  and  West — 61.     Rating  scale 
ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level  of  involvement  (see  question 
A). 
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TABLF  A-9 


MEAN  INVOI VEMENT  RATING  Ob'  B0A.RD  OF  TRUSTEES  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Decision/Action 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

ocaicucs  ror 
administrative 
s  tar  r 

2.62 

2.77 

2.59 

2.66 

Institution's 
calendar 

2.66 

2.81 

2.00 

2.59 

Promotion/ retention 
or  racuity 

2.  Pi 

2.97 

2.49 

2.80 

Institution1 s 
mission 

4.32 

4.01 

4.41 

4.24 

Duaget 

3.85 

3.69 

3.94 

3.83 

Instructor 
eval uation 

1.54 

1.68 

1  45 

1.57 

Administrator 
evaluation 

2.62 

3.24 

2.90 

2.85 

Grading  standards 

1.80 

2.05 

1.48 

1.82 

Prof,  development 
activities 

2.20 

2.47 

1.93 

2.24 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

-  3.48 

3.42 

3.21 

3.41 

NOTE:    Da'  i  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 67.    Rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level 
of  involvement  (see  question  4). 
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TABLE  A-10 


MEAN  INVOLViiMENT  RATING  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  M/JCINC,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Decision/Action 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

administrative 
rtafff 

2.60 

2.80 

2.50 

O  op 

2.56 

Institution1 s 
ra1  end  a  r 

2.22 

2.86 

2.32 

3.16 

Promotion/ retention 
of   fflrn  1  t*v 

2.81 

2.97 

2.53 

3.19 

9  AO 

Institution1 s 

ui  lb  biun 

4.  28 

4.38 

4.06 

4.42 

A   9  A 

"Ri iH  rr  O 
DuOgcL 

4.12 

3.74 

3.70 

4.02 

Q  PQ 

Instructor 

nif  fll  |1Q  ^  i  «-> 

cVaiUallon 

1.44 

1.68 

1.43 

1.82 

1  .  J  / 

Administrator 

pvp1  us  t*"i  nn 
cr v o  x  nun 

2.74 

3.16 

2.65 

2.95 

Grading  statidards 

1.62 

1.70 

1.94 

1.91 

1.82 

Prof,  development 
activities 

1.81 

2.31 

2.32 

2.31 

2.24 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

3.47 

3.47 

3.36 

3.39 

3.41 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central — 98;  South — 161;  and  West — 61.     Rating  scale 
ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level  of  involvement  (see  question 
4). 
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TABLE  A-ll 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  STATE  AGENCY  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Decision/ Act ion 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Searches  for 
administra  ive 
st  ar  r 

1.31 

1.98 

1.10 

1.48 

Institution1 s 
cal  end  ar 

1.91 

2.03 

1.18 

1.81 

Promotion/ retention 
or    lacui ty 

1.19 

1.69 

1.10 

1.32 

institution  s 
mission 

2.77 

3.41 

2.22 

2.87 

Dillon  * 
DUUj^C  L 

2.78 

3.39 

2.50 

2.91 

Instructor 
evaluation 

1.14 

1.47 

1.05 

1. 22 

Administrator 
evaluation 

1.33 

2.15 

1.17 

1.56 

Grading  standards 

1.35 

1.81 

1.33 

1.49 

Prof,  development 
activities 

1.81 

3.12 

1.34 

2.14 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

2.58 

3.47 

2.14 

2.77 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  ^  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 67.    Rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level 
of  involvement  (see  question  4). 
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TABLE  A-12 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  STATE  AGENCY  IN 
INSTITUTIONAL  DECISION  MAKING,  BY  CENSUS  tuiJION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Decision/Action 

Northeast 

North  Centr.  i 

South 

West 

Total 

Searches  for 
administrative 
staff 

1,23 

1  23 

1  74 

X  •  /  *T 

1  49 

X  •  *+  £ 

1.48 

Institution's 
calendar 

1  31 

X  •  J  X 

1  41 

X  •  *T  X 

2  3A 

1  SQ 

1.81 

Promotion/retention 
of  facu] ty 

1  99 

i  in 

1 

1  •  DO 

1  i 

1.32 

Institution1 s 
mission 

2.26 

2.8A 

3.13 

2.78 

2.87 

Budget 

9  A9 

9  70 

^  99 

9    7  *\ 

2.91 

Instructor 
evaluation 

1  20 

1  la 

X  •  X  *T 

1  3S 

1  07 

1.22 

Administrator 
evaluation 

1.30 

1.22 

1.96 

1.33 

1.56 

Grading  standards 

1.30 

1.18 

1.84 

1.28 

1.49 

Prof,  development 
activities 

1.57 

2.15 

2.51 

1.67 

2.14 

Facilities  and 
equipment 

2.37 

2.77 

3.01 

2.50 

2.77 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respordents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central — 98;  South — 161;  and  West — 61.    Rating  scale 
ranges  from  1  =  No  involvement  to  5  =  High  level  of  involvement  (see  question 
4). 
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TABLE  A- 13 

FACULTY  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 

Technical 

Col leges  and 

Total 

UUiilUI  vUlle^eo 

Tn  of i f nf 

Univers it  ies 

Percent  of  f-t  teaching 

staff  under  collective 

bargaining 

46.70% 

41.23% 

16.67% 

39.56% 

Average  percent  of  f-t 

teaching  staff  under 

tenure  system 

59.63% 

58.63% 

71.07% 

61.30% 

— Average  percent  with 

tenure 

49.33% 

48.86% 

43.90% 

48.00% 

Mean  influence  rating  for 

features  affecting  faculty 

salaries8 

— Quality  of  teaching 

2  74 

1  71 

2.53 

— Professional  activities 

2.98 

3.06 

2.02 

2.83 

— Community  service 

3.22 

3.33 

2.54 

3.11 

— Collective  bargaining 

2.61 

2.83 

3.44 

2.83 

— Interactions  with 

em pi oyers 

3.29 

3.30 

3.02 

3.25 

— Longevity  with 

institution 

1.57 

1.43 

2.12 

1.62 

— run— time  or  part—time 

1.41 

1.64 

1.61 

1.52 

"Number  of  courses 

2.43 

2.98 

2.60 

2.63 

— Education  level 

1.61 

1.53 

1.56 

1.57 

— Research 

3.68 

3.73 

2.50 

3.48 

Turnover.    A  year  from  now, 

what  percentage  of  your 

teaching  staff  will — 

— Be  teaching  here 

91.90% 

90.24% 

88.94% 

90.8% 

— Not  be  teaching  at  in- 

stitutions initiative 

1.88 

2.79 

3.28 

2.4% 

— Not  be  teaching  at  their 

initiative 

4.12 

4.50 

6.33 

4.7% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes — 117;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 67 . 


a  =  Influence  rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None  (see 
question  6) • 
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TABLE  A-1A 


FACULTY  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

lotai 

Percent  of  f-t  teaching 

staff  under  collective 

bargaining 

73.58% 

53.68% 

10.19% 

6A.A1% 

Average  percent  of  f-t 

^OflPni  no    »f  af  f  linear 

icav.iixiig   oioil  Unuei 

tcilUI  ts    oy  o  I  Oil 

o5 • / /* 

65  .oua 

53. 25% 

71. 40% 

A1  on? 

— "-Averace  Dercent  wi  th 

tenure 

AA   01  7 

jZ. Jo* 

*f  U.  O/  A 

OU.  D\JA> 

Aft  nox 

Mean  influence  rating  for 

features  affect ins  facultv 

salaries** 

— Quality  of  teaching 

9  71 
Z  .  J  1 

9  An 
z  •  ou 

Z.30 

Q  HQ 

J  .  U  J 

2.53 

"•—Professional  activities 

9  AC, 

z.to 

9  DA 
Z.  00 

2.  /  j 

3. 15 

2.83 

— — Community  service 

2.96 

3.25 

Z.99 

3.44 

3  11 

— — Pn1  lpc*t"ivp  hflrofli'm'  no 

wwX  X  C  V.  1.  A  V  C  UOlXOllllIlK 

1.75 

2.40 

3.74 

2.08 

111  LCL          LI  VIIO     WX  LH 

employers 

3.22 

3.12 

3.58 

3.25 

— Longevity  with 

lllb>  11  LUL1U11 

1.92 

1.72 

1.63 

1.21 

1  A9 
1 .  oz 

— — T?n1  1         niA    r\T*   nil  t*     ■  ^  i  mo 

CUll      L  XlUC     \JL     jfUL  L  LllUr 

i      C  C 

1.55 

1.66 

1.52 

1.27 

iNuiiiDcr  ui  courses 

O  "TO 

2.72 

2.61 

2.66 

2.49 

9  AQ 

— — FHnnti  nn   1  pvo1 

1.83 

1.66 

1.48 

1.44 

1  57 
1  •  Dt 

i\C  D  C  O  i.  V»  11 

3.33 

3.A6 

3.51 

O  CO 

3.58 

^  Aft 
J  .  to 

TtirnflvPr.      A  vAflr  f  T*  ntn  nfikr 

lUlllvVCl  i        **    V  »Q1     1  1  UtU     Uvn  f 

what  percentage  of  your 

teaching  staff  will — 

— Be  teaching  here 

87.81% 

91.35% 

91.93% 

89.55% 

90.8% 

— Not  be  teaching  at  in- 

stitution's initiative 

2.47 

2.89 

2.21 

2.3A 

2.4% 

— Not  be  teaching  at  their 

initiative 

A. 60 

4.60 

A.73 

A.7A 

4.7% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central — 98;  South — 161;  and  West — 61. 


a  =  Influence  rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None  (see  question 
6). 
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TABLE  A-15 


MEAN  RATING  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  GOALS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Goal 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Prepare  students  to 
be  good  citizens 

1.87 

1.76 

1.79 

1.82 

Develop  basic 
skills 

1  95 
1  •  ZD 

1.31 

1.35 

1.28 

Develop  ability  to 
solve  problems 
and  think 
critically 

1.45 

1.47 

1.35 

1.44 

Prepare  students  to 
be  competent 
consumers 

2.38 

2.24 

2.41 

2.34 

Prepare  students 
for  further 
schooling 

1.54 

2.29 

1.97 

1.85 

Provide  specific 
occupational 
training 

1.26 

1.04 

1.64 

1.26 

Give  students 
broad  career 
preparation 

1.68 

2.12 

1.54 

1.80 

Place  students  in 
jobs 

1.69 

1.17 

1.77 

1.54 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— -117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 67.    Importance  rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Very  important  to  4  = 
Not  at  all  important  (see  question  8). 
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TABLE  A-16 


MEAN  RATING  OF  IMPORTANCE  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  GOALS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Goal 

Northeast 

1 North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Prepare  students  to 
be  good  citizens 

2.06 

1.79 

1.74 

1.85 

1.82 

Develop  basic 
skills 

1.37 

1.34 

1.24 

1.21 

1.28 

ucvciu^  oDXllty  to 

solve  problems 
and  think 
critically 

1.37 

1.50 

1.45 

1.38 

1.44 

Prepare  students  to 
be  competent 
consumers 

2.57 

2.32 

2.23 

2.44 

2.34 

Prepare  students 
for  further 
schooling 

1.89 

1.95 

1.90 

1.55 

1.85 

Provide  specific 
occupational 
training 

1.28 

1.31 

1.24 

1.21 

1  ?ft 
1  • 

Give  students 
broad  career 
preparation 

1.65 

1.82 

1.83 

1.79 

1.80 

Place  students  in 
jobs 

1.52 

1.48 

1.52 

1.72 

1.54 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61.    Importance  rating 
scale  ranges  from  1  =  Very  important  to  4  =  Not  at  all  important    (see  question 
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table  a- 17 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  OR 
ORGANIZATIONS  ON  ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM  OR 
DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTIT1  TION 


Institution  Type 

PeoDle/ 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

O rftfln 4  7af i Ana 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM 

UlJICi  OUIUX11* 

OXI1C6I 

1.69 

1.42 

1.54 

1.58 

1/C|/01  blUC  11 1     0     O  VOJL  JL 

1.10 

1.06 

1.12 

1.09 

Other  departments1 

staff 

2.31 

2.57 

2.32 

2.39 

Parents 

3.58 

3.38 

3.41 

3.49 

Students 

2.68 

2.61 

2.52 

2.63 

institution  s 

fldvi  florv  ViftPTH 

2.08 

1.62 

2.3.2 

1.98 

Facultv  union/ 

QflDAp . 
OO  D WW • 

3.31 

3.48 

3.48 

3.39 

Ruflinpflfl 

VUOlllCPP  OJlU 

4  nHuflf  t*v 

X  11U  UPlLjf 

1.87 

1.41 

2.40 

1.82 

JTPA/PTP 

2.85 

2.88 

3.41 

2.95 

agenc ies 

2.36 

1.93 

2.62 

2.27 

runner  students 

2.60 

2.35 

2.55 

2.52 

DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

2.04 

1.64 

1.91 

1.89 

Dept.  chair 

1.49 

1.74 

1.49 

1.57 

Instructors 

1.07 

1.07 

1.09 

1.C8 

Students 

2.35 

2.31 

2.28 

2.33 

Advisory  board 

2.72 

2.29 

2.94 

2.63 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.46 

3.53 

3.64 

3.51 

Business  and 

industry 

2.47 

2.02 

2.89 

2.41 

JTPA/PIC 

3.18 

3.23 

3.60 

3.27 

State  agencies 

3.06 

2.54 

3.25 

2.93 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 67.    Influence  rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  = 
None  (see  question  9). 
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TABLE  A- 18 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  OR 
ORGANIZATIONS  ON  ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM  OR 
DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Decision/Action 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

1.49 

1.55  • 

1.56 

1.75 

1.58 

Department's  staff 

1.13 

1.05 

1.12 

1.05 

1.09 

Other  departments1 

staff 

2.35 

2.41 

2.39 

2.39 

2.39 

Parents 

3.53 

3.40 

3.42 

O  "7*7 
5,11 

3.49 

Students 

2.64 

2.57 

2.67 

2.61 

2.63 

Institution's 

advisory  board 

2.16 

1.97 

1.92 

2.00 

1.98 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.11 

3.25 

3.65 

3.18 

3.39 

Business  and 

industry 

1.80 

1.78 

1.80 

1.82 

JTPA/PIC 

3.30 

2.79 

2.99 

2.78 

2.95 

State  educ. 

agencies 

2.60 

2.24 

2.10 

2.48 

2.27 

Former  students 

2.64 

2.37 

2.49 

2.72 

2.52 

DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

1.91 

1.81 

1.88 

2.06 

1.39 

Dept.  chair 

1.71 

1.57 

1.51 

1.61 

1.57 

Instructors 

1.05 

1.06 

1.11 

1.05 

1.08 

Students 

2.39 

2.26 

2.36 

2.28 

2.33 

Advisory  board 

2.98 

2.52 

2.54 

2.72 

2.63 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.48 

3.39 

3.68 

3.28 

3.51 

Business  and 

industry 

2.68 

2.44 

2.30 

2.38 

2.41 

JTPA/PIC 

3.47 

3.19 

3.26 

3.24 

3.27 

State  agencies 

3.35 

2.90 

2.74 

3.11 

2.93 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61.     Influence  rating 
scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None  (see  question  9). 
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TABLE  A- 19 


LEVEL  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Factors 

Community  end 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Tctal 

a. 

Inadequate  student  pre- 
paration in  basic  skills 
restricts  curriculum 

3.50 

3.74 

3.35 

3.56 

b. 

P-t  instructors  constrain 
effective  instruction 

2.03 

2.43 

2.20 

2.19 

c. 

Outdated  facilities 
restrict  curriculum/ 
instruction 

3.17 

3.31 

3.27 

3.24 

d. 

Resources  spent  on  r.on- 
inatructional  purposes 
are  excessive 

2.04 

2.01 

2.14 

2.04 

e. 

Student  discipline 
problems  restrict 
instruction 

1.72 

2.15 

1.95 

1.90 

f. 

Students  work  and  have 
limited  time  to  study 
which  constrains  instruc- 
tion 

2.95 

2.96 

2.76 

2.93 

g« 

Collective  bargaining  of 
faculty  restricts 
curriculum 

2.49 

2.45 

2.37 

2.46 

h. 

Inadequate  student  prepa- 
ration in  science/math 
restricts  curriculum 

3.32 

3.40 

3.33 

3.36 

Community »  faculty ^  or 
student  pressures  re- 
strict course  cancella- 
tions 

2.37 

2.32 

2.29 

2.35 

i* 

Inadequate  funding 
restricts  curricula 

3.70 

3.59 

3.71 

3.67 

k. 

Competition  for  students 
causes  us  to  offer 
programs  we  otherwise 
would  not  offer 

1.99 

2.11 

2.36 

2.10 

1. 

Open-entry  policy 
restricts  programs 

2.04 

2.06 

2.17 

2.08 

NOTEi    Data  from  Postaecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  s^ze  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technicel  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 67.    Level  of  agreement  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Strongly  disagree  to 
5  =  Strongly  agree  (see  question  10). 
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TABLE  A-20 


LEVEL  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Factors 

Northeast 

|North  Central 

South 

West 

10 1  ml 

a.  Inadequate  student  pre- 
paration in  basic  skills 
restricts  curriculum 

3.21% 

3. 60% 

3.61% 

3.68% 

J*  jOa 

b.  F-t  instructors  constrain 
effective  instruction 

2,07 

2.22 

2.22 

2.17 

2.19 

c.  Outdated  facilities 
restrict  curriculum/ 
instruction 

Z.  of 

3.32 

3.14 

3.69 

3.24 

d.  Resources  apent  on  non- 
instructional  purposes 
sre  excessive 

2.  04 

2.05 

1.99 

2.16 

2.04 

e.  Student  discipline 
problems  restrict 
instruction 

1.75 

2.02 

1.92 

1.80 

1.90 

f.  Students  work  and  have 
limited  time  to  study 
which  constrains  instruc- 
tion 

2.94 

2.83 

3.01 

2.87 

2.93 

g.  Collective  bargaining  of 
faculty  restricts 
curriculum 

2.40 

2.67 

2.24 

2.69 

2.46 

h.  Inadequate  atudent  prepa- 
ration in  science/math 
restricts  curriculum 

3.31 

3.32 

3.45 

3.20 

3.36 

i.  Community,  faculty,  or 
student  pressures  re- 
strict course  cancella- 
tions 

2.09 

2.34 

2.32 

2.65 

2.35 

j.  Inadequate  funding 
restricts  curricula 

3.35 

3.69 

3.58 

4.15 

Vfi7 

k.  Competition  for  students 
causes  us  to  offer 
programs  we  otherwise 
would  not  offer 

2.02 

2.03 

2.17 

2.10 

2.10 

1*  Open-entry  policy 
restricts  programs 

 L 

2.12 

2.07 

2.12 

1.93 

2.08 

project  administrator  survey. 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central 
seal*  ranges  from  1  =  Strongly 


Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
--98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61.    Level  of  agreement 
disagree  to  5  =  Strongly  agree  (see  question  10). 
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TABLE  A-21 


FREQUENCY  AND  TYPE  OF  PROCRAM  EVALUATION, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Type/Frequency 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Internal  Evaluations 

Percentage  of 

insti  tutions  that 
evaluate  programs — 
— Once  a  year 
— Every  two  years 
— Greater  than 

every  other  year 
— Only  as  needed 

30.48%              68.75%  19.70% 
12.30                 6.25  12.12 

28.88                 6.25  36.36 
28.34                18.75  31.82 

40.27% 
10.41 

23.29 
26.03 

Ext  ernal  Eval ua  ti ons 
Percentage  of  insti- 
tutions that 
evaluate  programs — 
— Once  a  year 
— Every  two  years 
— Greater  than 

every  other  year 
— Only  as  needed 

8.70%              26.79%  4.84% 
9.24               12.50  1.61 

49.46                48.21  53.23 
32.61                12.50  40.32 

13.69% 
8.94 

49.72 
27.65 

NOTE:    Data  from  Po<?t secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.     Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes  — 117;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 67 . 
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TABLE  A-22 


FREQUENCY  AND  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  EVALUATION. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Type/Frequency 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Internal  Evaluations 

Percentage  of 

institutions  that 
evaluate  programs — 
— Once  a  year 
— Every  two  years 
— Greater  than 

every  other  year 
— Only  as  needed 

28.30%          34.74%            52.83%  26.67% 
7.55            11.58               7.55  18.33 

it.Qo             2o.32               16.98           26. 67 
32.08            27.37              22.64  28.33 

40.  27% 
10.41 

23.29 
26.03 

External  Evaluations 

tutions  that 
evaluate  programs — 
— Once  a  year 
— Every  two  years 
— Greater  than 

every  other  year 
— Only  as  needed 

8.00%            6.38%            22.44%  6.67% 
8.00              8.51              10.90  5.00 

62.00            53.19              42.95  50.00 
22.00            31.91              23.72  38.33 

13.69% 
8.94 

49.72 
27.65 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South—161;  and  West — 61. 
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TABLE  A-?3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  RECENTLY  IMPLEMENTED 
POLICY  CHANCES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


lnt> 

i tut  ion  Type 

Policy  Change 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

L»oixeges  and 
Universi  t  i 

Total 

Tighter  admission 

requirements 

29% 

34% 

36/o 

Assessment  of  all 

incoming  students 

90% 

85% 

91% 

Stiffened  grading 
standards 

55% 

37% 

/.  OCT' 

48/o 

Retention  of 

special  need 

s  tu  Hp  nt-  c- 

84,6 

63% 

79% 

76% 

Merit  pay 

42% 

32% 

63% 

43% 

Form':!  recogni- 

tion of  go:d 

teaching 

76% 

70% 

88% 

76% 

Increased  hiring  i 

standards  j 

55% 

52% 

74% 

58% 

•     fc    j  •  • — — "uaiy  ^tupacionai  Education  Delivery    An  Fyflminai 

T        "  15  19l!  teChni"!  '-"tl"""  ""'I  -  "^gel  and 
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TABLE  A-24 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  RECENTLY  IMPL~  "ENTED 
POLICY  CHANGES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Policy  Change 

Northear t 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Tighter  admission 
requirements 

r\  car 

35% 

44% 

36% 

27% 

36% 

Assessment  of  all 
incoming  students 

61% 

85% 

90% 

95% 

88% 

Stiffened  grading 
standards 

'!3% 

38% 

51% 

63% 

48% 

Retention  of 
special  need 
students 

74% 

74% 

75% 

85% 

76% 

Merit  pay 

35% 

38% 

54% 

28% 

43% 

Formal  recogni- 
tion of  good 
teaching 

65% 

78% 

80% 

75% 

76% 

Increased  hiring 
standards 

51% 

54% 

64% 

55% 

58% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— -161;  and  West — 61. 
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TABLE  A-2!> 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  PROVIDING  FACILITIES 
OR  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  EXTERNAL  PROGRAMS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

1  

External  Program/ 
Resource 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Students  studying 
for  GED 

Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

12.77Z 

0.53 
55.85 
30.85 

12.28Z 
0.00 
60.53 
27.19 

18.33Z 
0.00 
20.00 
61.67 

13.5AZ 
0.28 
51.38 
3A.81 

Adult  none red it 
classes 

Facilities  only 
Instructor*  only 

do  tn 

Neither 

3.72Z 
1,06 
84.57 
10.6* 

4.46Z 

0.00 
83.  OA 
12.50 

3.08Z 
6.15 
67.69 
23.08 

3.8AZ 

A.  W*» 

81.10 
13.  A2 

JTPA  programs 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

A,  891 
7.09 
75. 5  A 
18.48 

8.0  AX 
0.89 
83.93 
7.1A 

1.79Z 
3.57 
37.50 
57.1  A 

5.A0Z 
1.42 
72.16 
21.02 

CBO  programs 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

20.43Z 
3.23 
52.69 
23.66 

13.51* 
2.70 
53.15 
30.J53 

20.3AZ 

1.69 
38.98 
38.98 

18.26Z 

2.81 
50.56 
28.37 

Customized  training 

Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Nei  ther 

3.191 
3.72 
87.77 
5.32 

5.36Z 
0.89 
86.61 
7.1A 

1.59Z 
7.9A 
76.19 
1A.29 

3,58% 
3.58 
85.40 
7*44 

Military  training 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

4.89Z 
3.80 
15.22 
76.09 

1.80Z 
0.90 
1A.A1 
82.88 

7.81Z 
7.81 
23. 4A 
60.9A 

4.46Z 
3.62 
16.43 
75.49 

Apprenticeship 
^roprams 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

A. 921 
A. 92 
4A.81 
A5.36 

2.68Z 
3.57 
A1.96 
51.79 

o.ooz 

3.28 
29.51 
67.21 

3.37Z 
4.21 
41.29 
51.12 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Ezaminati 
project  administrator  survey*    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes  —117;  and  colleges  a 
universities— 67. 
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TABLE  A- 26 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  PROVING  FACILITIES  OR  INSTRUCTORS 
FOR  EXTERNAL  PROGRAMS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


External  Program/ 
Resource 


Region  of  the  Country 


Northeeet 


North  Central  South 


West 


Students  studying 
for  GED 

Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

Adult  none red it 
classes 

Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

JTPA  programs 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

CBO  programs 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

Customised  training 


Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

Military  training 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 

Apprenticeship 
programs 
Facilities  only 
Instructors  only 
Both 
Neither 


1.69% 
0.00 
77.36 
20.75 


2.04% 
2.04 
61.22 
34,69 


17.65% 
0.00 
58.82 
23.53 


0.00% 
3.77 
83.02 
13.21 


1.85% 
5.56 
12.96 
79.63 


1.96% 
3.92 
41.18 
52.94 


17.71* 
0.00 
47.92 
34.38 


3.13% 
3.13 
82.29 
11.46 


5.43% 
3.26 
70.65 
20.65 


2. 08% 
3.13 
83.33 
11.46 


4.17% 
3.13 
14.58 
7f..l3 


14. 56% 
0.00 
53.80 
31.  6j 


7.79% 
0.00 
75.32 
16.88 


20.92% 

0.65 
44.44 
33.99 


4.64% 
2.65 
19.  ?1 
73.51 


5.17% 
1.72 
63.79 
29.31 


3.33% 
0.00 
83.33 
13.33 


1.72% 
1.72 
74.14 
22.41 


20.34% 
5.08 
47.46 
27.12 


3.33% 
6.67 
88.33 
1.67 


6.78% 
5.08 
15.25 
72.88 


6.78% 
5.08 
52.54 
35.59 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377*    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61. 
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TABLE  A-27 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  VARIOUS  EXTERNAL 
LINKAGES.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


External    T  {ntrio* 

bAlCillSl  L1UKBK6 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Provides  teaching 
staff  or  other 
su|ipuri  ror 
classes /programs 
off  campus 

82.70% 

75.23% 

50.79X 

74,79% 

WOO  CU    Ctvlit  Q6V61 

occoent  activity 

86.41% 

76,111 

82.54X 

82.50% 

fczmsiiy  representee 

on  a  regional  voc. 

ed.  planning 

connj  1 t  mm 

77.42% 

77.19% 

46.77X 

72,10% 

ruiaiiiy  repreoinica 

on  a  PTf! 

66,491 

71,93% 

28.81X 

62,C1% 

CooDGrAtive  education 

nroArm  a 

piWJJl  HUB 

percentage  or 

in  DroftrffjnB 

4.49% 

7,56% 

6.46X 

5.80% 

re.  .?nisgc  or 

inft  credit 

4,96% 

9.23X 

8.42X 

6.90% 

Articulation  agree* 

— Secondary 

iiuaencs  artena 

courses 

77.42% 

58.93X 

62, SOX 

69.06% 

— 2+2/fech  prep 

28.57% 

15.32% 

6.35X 

20.51% 

—Students  take 

courses  at 

secondary  school 

and  get  credit 

22.04X 

13.27X 

20,311 

19.01% 

— Students  may 

receive  post sec. 

credit  for  prior 

courses  in 

secondary  school 

55.802 

61.82X 

37,10X 

54.39% 

—Co-located  with 

secondary 

29.73X 

26.13X 

18.33X 

26.69% 

NOTE;    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  adminiatrator  survey.    Sample  site  is  377,    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  .Institutes  — 117 j  and  colleges  and 
univeraitiea — 67. 
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TABLE  A-28 


PERCENTAGE  OP  INSTITUTIONS  KITH  VARIOUS  EXTERNAL 
LINKAGES.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


External  Linkage 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Provides  teaching 
staff  or  other 
support  for 
classes/programs 
off  campus 

74.51%          75.82%            73.25%  75.00% 

74.79% 

Pornally  represented 
on  a  community- 
based  econ.  devel- 
opment activity 

75.93%          86.81%            83.54%  77.97% 

82.50% 

Formally  represented 
on  a  regional  voc. 
ed.  planning 
committee 

59.26%          82.98%            69.23%  73.33% 

72.10% 

Formally  represented 
on  a  PIC 

52.83%          65.93%            61.69%  63.93% 

62.01% 

Cooperative  education 

programs 

— Percentage  of 
students  enrolled 
in  programs 

— Percentage  of 
students  receiv- 
ing credit 

6.84%            7.67%             4.67%  4.82% 
5.54%            8.54%             5.57%  9.05% 

5.80% 
6.90% 

Articulation  agree- 
ments 

— Secondary 

students  attend 

courses 
— — 4+4/ teen  prep 
— Students  take 

courses  at 

secondary  school 

and  get  credit 
— Students  may 

receive  peat sec. 

credit  for  prior 

courses  in 

secondary  school 
— Co-located  with 

secondary 

55.77%          61.70%          71.52%  85.00% 
15.38%          14.89%          17.65%  40.68% 

11.54%          19.15%          18.87%  25.00% 

42.31%          58.70%          56.58%  52.54% 
32.69%          27 .47%          22. 29%  32.76% 

69.06% 

19.01% 

54.39% 
26.69% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central— 98;  South— 161;  and  West— 61. 


TABLE  A-29 


MEAN  RANK  ORDERING  OF  PRIORITY  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
LINKAGES  WITH  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Oroflni 9  a on 

\J  L  go  11  ±~Ci  O  LXUI1 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

vLgaiix^cu  idDor 

6.39 

6.17 

6.56 

6.35 

Military 

6.47 

6.78 

5.59 

6.45 

Business/industry 

2.16 

1.74 

1.96 

1.99 

Customized  training 

3.98 

3.68 

4.58 

3.97 

JTPA 

4.66 

4.?  8 

5.68 

4.72 

Community  based 
organizations 

4.18 

4.41 

3.88 

4.20 

Other  postsecondary 
institution- 

3.79 

4.76 

3.33 

4.03 

Proprietary  schools 

7.34 

7.31 

5.89 

7.05 

Secondary  schools 

2.74 

3.24 

2.75 

2.91 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 67 . 
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TABLE  A-30 


MEAN  RANK  ORDERING  OF  PRIORITY  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
LINKAGES  WITH  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Organization 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Organized  labor 

5.72 

5.91 

7.02 

5.82 

6.35 

Military 

6.37 

7.04 

6.29 

6.04 

6.45 

Business/industry 

1.91 

2.15 

1.90 

2.08 

1.99 

Customized  training 

4.39 

3.69 

3.93 

4.12 

J. 97 

JTPA 

5.30 

4.62 

4.59 

4.69 

4.72 

Community  based 
organizations 

4.41 

4.62 

4.05 

3.78 

4.20 

Other  postsecondary 
institutions 

3.65 

4.07 

4.21 

3.82 

4.03 

Proprietary  schools 

7.21 

7.18 

6.90 

7.10 

7.05 

Secondary  schools 

3.02 

3.01 

2.88 

2.75 

2.91 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  siz<^  is  ?77»    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central — 98;  South— 101;  and  West — 61. 
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TABLE  A-31 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADMINISTRATORS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Average  age 

*  .79               50,77  50.20 

50. 15 

Percentage  female 

14,59%              12.07%  12.50% 

13. tZ% 

Race — 

— Percentage  black 
— Percentage  white 

3.26%               4.35%  1.56% 
92.39               92.17  95.31 

3.31% 
92.84 

Highest  education  level — 
— Masters 

— Masters  plus  graduate  work 
—Ph.D. 

7.33%              11.11%  1.49% 
18.32               47.01  10.45 
63.87               26.50  79.10 

7.47% 
25.87 
54.93 

Mean  months  in  job 

235.15              161.14  254.42 

207.02 

Salary  Mean 

$36,789            $34,108  $36,132 

$35,719 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examinatio 
project  administrator  survey.    Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  community  and 
junior  college  respondents  is  191;  technical  institutes— 117 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 67. 
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TABLE  A-32 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADMINISTRATORS,  BY  CENCUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Cojntry 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Average  age 

48.80             50.94            49.97  50.55 

50.15 

Percentage  female 

14.81%            10.75%           13.75%  16.67% 

13.42% 

Race — 

— Percentage  black 
— Percentage  white 

0.00%              3.26%            5.03%  1.67% 
96.30             91.30            92.45  93.33 

3.31% 
92.84 

Highest  education  level — 
— Masters 

""""Mas  ters   DlllS   arfldufltP  wnrlr 

— Ph.D. 

5.26%              6.19%            9.94%  4.84% 
22.81              26.80             26.71  25.81 
52.63              57.73            53.42  56.45 

7.47% 
25.87 
54.93 

Mean  months  in  job 

287.74            154.45          203.89  223.18 

207.02 

Salary  mean 

$30,531           $41,279         $34,138  $35,895 

$35,719 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery.    An  Examination 
project  administrator  survey.     Sample  size  is  377.    Number  of  respondents  in 
Northeast  is  57;  North  Central--98;  South— 161;  and  West— '61. 
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TABLE  A-33 


COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 

J.  Chilli  j  toi 

uux x cgcb   on a 

Total 

 , 

Junior  Col  1  pop ^ 

Tnct'i  f-  n  f- 

XllOLJ  LULCo 

u  n  IV  ersines 

Type  of  Area — 

— Percentage  rural 

48  842 

49.10% 

— Percentage  suburban 

31.98 

26.67 

19.30 

28.14 

— Percentage  urban 

19.19 

20.95 

36.84 

22.75 

Average  Population 

(in  OOO's) 

414.65 

229.70 

1,478.92 

527.72 

Ethnic i  ty — 

— Percentage  Native 

Amen'  can 

2.88% 

1.13% 

0.90% 

2.01% 

— Percentage  Asian 

1.84 

0.99 

2.98 

1.78 

— Percentage  Black 

8.55 

13.79 

8.34 

10.14 

— Percentage  Hispanic 

5.69 

1.97 

3.93 

4.28 

— Percentage  White 

72.48 

77.95 

73.58 

74.32 

— Percentage  Other 

0.97 

1.57 

0.34 

1.04 

Percentage  of  Population 

that  is  econ.  disad. 

19.55% 

24.88? 

15.69% 

20.50% 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Posrseoondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.     Completed  sample  size  is 
342.     Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  176;  technical 
institutes — 105;  and  colleges  and  universities — 59. 
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TABLE  A-34 

COMMUNITY  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

V4\J  L  Cllcdi'  L 

iMor rn  uent  raj. 

aOUtn 

West 

TotaJ 

Type  of  Area — 

— Percentage 

rural 

CO*  OJ/o 

Sft  1  AT 

SI  Aiy 
Jl. 

A  7  07V 

. Z/y£ 

49.10% 

— Percentage 

suburban 

44.23 

i  ft  fin 

9fi  7fi 

on  01 

28.14 

— Percentage 

urban 

26  0? 

9^  9fi 

22.75 

£vera?e  Population 

(in  000's) 

1.524.98 

339.25 

328  Ql 

IQfi  fi9 

527.72 

Ethnicity — 

— Percentage 

Native  Amer. 

0.50% 

2,19% 

1.05% 

5.75% 

2,01% 

— Percentage 

Asian 

0.98 

n  flfi 

u  .  ou 

A  AO 

1.78 

— Pe  rce  n  tage 

Black 

6.98 

5.38 

16.90 

3.38 

10.14 

— Percentage 

Hispanic 

3.19 

1.75 

4.13 

9.89 

4.28 

— Percentage 

White 

72.19 

86.18 

70.83 

66.11 

74.32 

— Percentage 

Other 

0.52 

0.51 

1.59 

1.00 

1.04 

Percentage  of  Pop. 

that  is  econ. 

disad. 

14.46% 

18.18% 

24.05% 

20.78% 

20.50% 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sampie  size  for  Northeast  region  is  54;  North  Central — 88;  South — 144;  and 
West— 55. 
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TABLE  A-35 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

vsomniunxry  and 
u  uiuur  vsoxxeges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  enrollment — 

— Occupational 

progs — f-t 
— Occupational 

594.48 

647.29 

377.27 

572.23 

progs — p-t 
— Transfer/gen, 

1.104.63 

1.551.07 

131.20 

1.067.44 

progs — f-t 
— Transfer/ gen. 

659.89 

25.86 

964.59 

513.94 

progs — p-t 

1.325.41 

17.24 

386.85 

754.11 

Admission 

requirements — 

— Percentage  with 

none 

— Percentage  with 

11.66% 

39.18% 

3.51% 

:  "!.6i% 

open  door 

41.10 

20.62 

8.77 

29.02 

.  a^  iLVUl  Lne  rostseconaary  occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 

Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
IHI.    Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  176;  technical 
institutes— 105;  and  colleges  and  universities — 59. 
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TABLE  A-36 

INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mean  enrollment — 
— Occupational 

progs — f-t 
— Occupational 

progs — p-t 
— Transfer/gen* 

progs — f-t 
— Transfer/gen. 

progs — p-t 

601.98             645,15          509,65  592.40 
610.30          1.458.66          910.76  1.319.56 
516.70             308.26          475.91  949.22 
491.78             635.19          556.72  1.732.47 

572.23 
i  1.067.44 
513.94 
754.11 

Admission 

requirements — 
— Percentage  with 
none 

— Percentage  with 
open  dcor 

14.81%             14.10%           19.55%  26.42% 
20.37               34.62            27.82  32.08 

18.61% 
29.02 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  Northeast  region  is  54;  North  Central— 88;  South— 144;  and 
West — 55. 
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TABLE  A-37 


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Gender — 

— Percentage 

femal  s 
--Percentage  male 

54.93% 
42.24 

46.16% 
53.81 

52.47% 
47.53 

51.71% 
46.82 

Ethnicity /race 
— Percentage 

Native  Amer. 
— Percentage 

Asian 
— Percentage 

Black 
— Percentage 

Hispanic 
— Percentage 

White 
— Percentage 

Other 

2.49% 
2.26 
9.61 
4.72 
75.67 
1.83 

0.94% 

1  OS 
12  82 

1.47 
81.40 

1.37 

1.00% 
ft  90 

3.44 
83.02 
1.58 

1.75% 

1.99 
10.35 

3.53 
78.71 

1.65 

Percentage 
handicapped 

2.64% 

5  12% 

3  461 

3.57% 

Percentage  LEP 

5.81% 

1.80% 

3.10% 

4.09% 

Family  income — 
— Percentage  >25K 
— Percentage 

15-25K 
—Percentage 

10-15K 
— Percentage 

<10tr. 

14.90% 
17,27 
11.29 
12.07 

9.89% 
21.97 
20.51 
21.23 

23.20% 
14.19 
6.64 
10.00 

14.99% 
18.17 
13.32 
14.60 

Percentage 
noncompleters 

39.55% 

26.49% 

36.97% 

35.07% 

Percentage 

single  parents 

7.73% 

14.41% 

4.63% 

9.26% 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondaty  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342,    Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  176;  technical 
institutes — 105;  and  colleges  and  universities — 59. 


TABLE  A-38 


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Nortneas t 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Gender— 

*  c  it  c  ts  n  l 
f  mi  Ale 

rQiLciiwfigc  ualc 

Dh • ol* 
45. 11 

a  n  or  9 
49. O0* 

50*22 

51. /OA 
46. 10 

52.02% 
44.35 

51  712 

J  A  .  /  AA) 

A£  09 
HO.  0£ 

——Per cent &ae 

Mn  f  i  vp  Amur. 

0.41* 

2. 25* 

0.5c* 

5.33% 

1  75* 

— — Percent aae 

Aa4  An 

1.11 

1.09 

0.94 

7.04 

——Percent ace 

Black 

7  01 
/  .  Ol 

o.  u* 

1  &  A1 

10.35 

— Percentage 

Hisoanic 

HAS  Mi^^ 

2.74 

1.31 

3.38 

8.35 

3.53 

— Percentage 

White 

83.65 

88.36 

76.07 

64.95 

78.71 

— Percentage 

Other 

1    1  A 

1  •  14 

1  OC 

1. 25 

2.  of 

1.65 

hand  i  can  oe  d 

A  57* 

J.  35* 

3  •  35* 

3.33* 

3.57% 

Percentage  LEP 

0  Q7* 
4.7/* 

7.  /O* 

4.09Z 

Family  income— 

— Percentage  >25K 

22.33% 

14.98% 

13.93% 

10.53% 

14.99% 

— Percentage 

15-25K 

18.94 

21.06 

17.64 

14.13 

18.17 

— Percentage 

10-15K 

11.59 

13.03 

16.00 

8.40 

13.32 

— Percentage 

<10K 

11.22 

16.23 

15.25 

13.04 

14.60 

Percentage 

nencompleters 

27.96% 

26.59% 

39.02% 

45.35% 

35.07% 

Percentage 

single  parents 

7.09% 

9.88% 

9.86% 

8.65% 

9.26% 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  Northeast  region  is  54;  North  Central — 88;  South —  144}  and 
West— 55. 
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TABLE  A-39 


HANDICAPPED  AND  LEP  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

type  of  Handicap — 

— Percentage 
physically 
handicapped 

— Percentage 
learning 
disabled 

— Percentage  both 
phys.  hand,  and 
learn,  disabled 

— Percentage 
emotionally/ 
soc.  impaired 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

32.31%                29.09%  44.92% 
17.17                  35.17  18.15 
6.20                    6.86  2.75 
6.71                  10.26  1.93 

33.73% 
22.80 
5.87 
6.96 

Percentage  enrolled 
in  developmental 
education 

32.02% 

29.64% 

21.66% 

29. 42% 

Major  programs — 
— Percentage 

occupational 
— Percentage 

trans. /general 

41.07% 
30.49 

82.90% 
4.50 

35.15% 
26.98 

53.24% 
21.73 

Percentage 

classified  with 
formal  test 

LIMITED  ENGLISH 
62.40% 

PROFICIENT  STUDENTS  (LEP) 
36.36%  77.42% 

56.76% 

Percentage  enrolled 
in  developmental 
education 

43.28% 

22.47% 

20.42% 

32.99% 

Major  programs — 
— Percentage 

occupational 
— Percentage 

trans. /general 

33.45% 
23.49 

4*.  10% 
3.24 

11.90% 
19.07 

33.39% 
16.37 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  176;  technical 
institutes — 105;  and  colleges  and  universities — 59. 
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TABLE  A-40 

HANDICAPPED  AND  LEP  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Type  of  Handicap — 

— Percentage 
physically 
handicapped 

— Percentage 
learning 
disabled 

— Percentage  both 
phys.  hand,  and 
learn,  disabled 

— Percentage 
emotional ly/ 
80C.  impaired 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

36. 89%          28. 94%            36. 47%  30,91% 
23.61            25.23             21.47  21.82 
3.39             8.10               5.49  5-22 
8.63             6.56               6.51  7.11 

33.73% 
22.80 
5.87 
6.96 

Percentage  enrolled 
in  developmental 
education 

31.56%          25.82%            29.67%  32.33% 

29.42% 

Major  programs — 
— Percentage 

occupational 
— Percentage 

trans. /general 

57.00%          56.69%            55.29%  37.80% 
23.93            17.72              20.78  28.87 

53.24% 
21.73 

Percentage 

classified  with 
formal  test 

LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS  (LEP) 

^                    A                                                                 mm    f\          mm  AriBi                                                         mm   4h           -m.    m\  MW                                  m9*  m*\  AAV 

68.29%          52.73%            53.01%  59.09% 

56.76% 

Percentage  enrolled 
in  developmental 
education 

42.98%           28.99%            29.51%  37.45% 

Major  programs — 
— Percentage 

occupational 
— Percentage 

trans. /general 

37.98%          34.57%           30.83%  32.49% 
17.13            16.56              13.72  22.58 

33.39% 
16.37 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  Northeast  region  is  54;  North  Central — 88;  South —  144;  and 
West— 55. 
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TABLE  A-41 


MEAN  OPERATING  BUDGET  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

1*1101.  CSV.  L  tf  LI  ©  L  J.V. 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

lOieU  DUUgcL 

$10,802,044 

$3,497,986 

$15,944,495 

$9,398,805 

SourCP  ot*   f*unHfl— — 

— Prjminiini  t* v  / 

vwuiuu  ii  J.  Ly  / 

county 

15.16% 

13.33% 

1.83% 

12.27% 

uLOLC 

47.55 

51.39 

33.83 

46.23 

— Federal 

3.95 

8.49 

5.39 

5.59 

— Tuition 

17.31 

14.17 

36.78 

19.67 

— Donations/gifts 

0.92 

1.66 

5.20 

1.88 

— Other 

4.43 

1.73 

10.12 

4.85 

Uses  of  funds — 

— Instruction 

46.71% 

51.56% 

38.05% 

46.75% 

— Administration 

11.81 

11.62 

13.10 

11.99 

— Student  srvs. 

9.15 

6.78 

8.64 

8.35 

— Equipment 

3.24 

5.26 

2.93 

3.83 

—Facilities 

7.27 

7.86 

9.78 

7.91 

— Other 

6.91 

4.59 

12.66 

7.15 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  176;  technical 
institutes — 105;  and  colleges  and  universities — 59, 
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TABLE  A-42 


MEAN  OPERATING  BUDGET  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Total  Budget 

$12,544,793  $9,813,801 

$7,354,663 

$11,110,661 

$9,398,805 

Source  of  funds — 

— Community/ 

county 

19.09% 

12.60% 

7.91% 

16.31% 

12. 27* 

— State 

27.93 

40.80 

52.90 

55.35 

ho.  23 

jc  eoersx 

5.22 

5.33 

6.56 

3.80 

— ruition 

34.72 

26.11 

14.49 

8,11 

19.0/ 

— Donations/gifts 

1.41 

1.20 

2.78 

1.11 

1.88 

— Other 

6.04 

4.88 

4.75 

3.96 

4.85 

Uses  of  funds — 

— Instruction 

42.56% 

49.56% 

47.60% 

43.76% 

46.75% 

— Administration 

13.83 

9.31 

12.77 

12.49 

11.99 

— Student  srvs. 

9.50 

7.80 

8.09 

8.80 

8.35 

— Equipment 

2.96 

3.82 

4.40 

3.27 

3.83 

— Facilities 

7.39 

8.33 

7.56 

8.55 

7.91 

— Other 

11.37 

6.57 

6.56 

5.60 

7.15 

NOTE:    Data  are  from  the  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
Examination  administrator  official  survey  supplement.    Completed  sample  size  is 
342.    Sample  size  for  Northeast  region  is  54;  North  Central — 88;  South —  144;  and 
West— 55. 
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TABLE  A- A3 


CAREER  GUIDANCE  GOALS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Goals/Characteristics 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

Mean  rank  ordering  of 

of  following  goals: 

— Help  students  prepare 

for  eddn'l  schooling 

3.62 

4.67 

4.01 

4.03 

— Help  students  with 

personal  growth/dev. 

3.32 

3.39 

2.97 

3.26 

— Help  students  plan  and 

prepare  for  careers 

i .  jy 

1.03 

2.31 

— Help  place  students  in 

training-related 

employment 

2.70 

1.88 

2.19 

2.36 

— Help  students  select  and 

schedule  courses 

3.82 

3.82 

4.96 

4.04 

— Help  special  and  at-risk 

groups  of  students 

4.76 

4.37 

5.02 

4.67 

Percentage  of  institutions 

offering  career  informa- 

tion in  a  language  other 

than  English 

17.71% 

11.01% 

8.22% 

13.72% 

Percentage  of  institutions 

in  which  placement  staff 

administer  occupational 

aptitude  tests 

94. 25% 

81.48% 

87.67% 

89.02% 

NOTE;    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  367.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes — 110;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 73 . 
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TABLE  A-44 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  GOALS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Goals/Characteristics 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mean  rank  ordering  of 

of  following  goals 

— Help  students  prepare 

for  addn'l  schooling 

3.88 

4.02 

4.28 

3.48 

4.03 

— Help  students  with 

personal  growth/dev. 

3.03 

3.34 

3.20 

3.57 

3.26 

— Help  students  plan  and 

prepare  for  careers 

1.79 

2.19 

2.49 

2.56 

2.31 

— Help  place  students  in 

t  raining- r el a  t  ed 

2.36 

employment 

2.21 

2.15 

2.36 

2.86 

— Help  students  select  and 

A     f\  A 

4.04 

schedule  courses 

4.62 

4.28 

3.73 

3.92 

— Help  special  md  at-risk 

4.67 

groups  of  students 

4.71 

4.85 

4.68 

4.31 

Percentage  of  institutions 

offering  career  informa- 

tion in  a  language  other 

than  English 

9.52% 

13.48% 

10.19% 

13.72% 

13.72% 

Percentage  of  institutions 
in  which  placement  staff 
administer  occupational 
aptitude  tests 

80.96% 

86.36% 

91.02% 

92.98% 

89.02% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central— 90;  South — 157;  and  West— 57. 
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TABLE  A-45 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  THAT  PARTICIPATE  IN 
VARIOUS  PLACEMENT  ACTIVITIES.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

wipAvi Biui jr  WQiK  experience 

15.59% 

19.71% 

32.75% 

20.14% 

career  uay/nignu 

15.39% 

22.27% 

20.38% 

18.50% 

jod  site  tours 

11.91% 

48.37% 

17.46% 

23.98% 

visits  to  other  post- 

secondary  institutions 

9.20% 

7.36% 

5.78% 

7.77% 

Job  shadowing 

2.45% 

6.56% 

6.08% 

4.35% 

Career  aptitude/interest 

tests 

26.01% 

42.24% 

23.01% 

30.19% 

Individual  counseling 

4"  ,1 

55.07% 

41.51% 

46.40% 

Group  counseling 

23.03% 

33.34% 

20.25% 

25.46% 

Training  in  job  seeking 

27.53% 

78.59% 

39.40% 

45.23% 

Training  in  resume  writing 

27.63% 

70.49% 

41.64% 

43.04% 

Computerized  career  info. 

resources 

16.35% 

22.07% 

11.27% 

16.96% 

Noncomputerized  career 

info,  resources 

25.98% 

43.72% 

31.97% 

32.19% 

No  contact  with  placement 

office 

33.64% 

17.02% 

26.32% 

27.29% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes— 110;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 73. 
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TABLE  A-46 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  THAT  PARTICIPATE  IN 
VARIOUS  PLACEMENT  ACTIVITIES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Activity 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Exploratory  work  experience 

24.95% 

23.39% 

18.92% 

13.05% 

ZU.  It* 

Career  day /night 

19.25% 

16.74% 

21.18% 

13.05% 

IB. jU* 

Job  site  tours 

21.62% 

3 2c 63% 

^2.89% 

15,91% 

ij.  J  OA 

Visits  to  other  Dost— 

secondary  institutions 

9.38% 

8.17% 

6.90% 

7.79% 

7  77* 
f  *  1  lib 

Job  shadowing 

3.25% 

5.23% 

4.76% 

3.05% 

Career  aptitude/interest 

tests 

20.00% 

30.48% 

35.28% 

27,00% 

30.19% 

Individual  counseling 

46.22% 

41.83% 

50.28% 

43.09* 

46.40% 

Group  counseling 

29.78% 

23.80% 

26.20% 

21.32%. 

25.46% 

Training  in  job  seeking 

43.19% 

53.53% 

46.21% 

31.67% 

45.23% 

i raining  in  resume  writing 

44.16% 

52.82% 

41.55% 

30.44%, 

43 .04% 

Computerized  career  info. 

resources 

11.24% 

16.89% 

18.85% 

18. 18% 

16.96% 

Noncomputerized  career 

info,  resources 

33.08% 

33.00% 

32.39% 

29. 40% 

32.19% 

No  contact  with  placement 
office 

25.11% 

27.08% 

24.79% 

36,93% 

27.29% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367*    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central — 90;  South—157;  and  West— -57, 
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TABLE  A-47 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

xo  tax 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

Staffing 

Mean  no.  of  f-t 

prof,  staff 

1.87 

2.14 

1.62 

1.88 

Mean  no.  of  half- 

time  prof,  staff 

0.45 

0.27 

0.41 

0.3S 

Mean  no.  of  less 

than  half-time 

staff 

0.70 

0,59 

0.4? 

0.61 

Percentage  of 

institutions 

where  student 

waiting  time  is — 

— No  wait! 

58.90% 

57.28% 

41.67% 

54.73% 

— A  few  minutes 

to  one  hour 

25.15 

37.86 

30.56 

30.18 

— Greater  than 

one  hour 

15.96 

4.85 

27  78 

15.08 

Percentage  of 

institutions 

where  office  gets 

involved  in 

curricular 

decision  making — 

— Never  happens 

16.67% 

13.89% 

26.76% 

17.87% 

— Occurred  on  a 

few  occasions 

32.14 

33.33 

36.62 

33.43 

— Occurred 

several  times 

27.38 

23.15 

18.31 

24.21 

— Occurs 

regularly 

23.81 

29.63 

18.31 

24.50 

NOTE;    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.     Sample  size  for 
community     id  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes—110;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 73. 


TABLE  A-48 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Staffing 

Mean  no.  of  f-t 
prof,  staff 

Mean  no.  of  half- 
time  prof,  staff 

Mean  no*  of  less 
than  half-time 
staff 

2.32               1.33              1.99  1.95 
0.46               0.36             0.36  0.44 

0.22               0.56              0.94  0.23 

1.88 
0.39 

0.61 

Percentage  of 
institutions 
where  student 
waiting  time  is — 
— No  wait 
— A  few  minutes 

to  one  hour 
— Greater  than 
one  hour 

49.15%            48.84%          60.54%  53,70% 
25.42             30.23            31.97  31.48 
15.42             20.94             7.48  14.81 

54.73% 

30.18 

15.08 

Percentage  of 
institutions 
where  office  gets 
involved  in 
curricular 
decision  making — 
— Never  happens 
— Occurred  on  a 

few  occasions 
— Occurred 

several  times 
— Occurs 

regularly 

13.56%            16.28%          21.71%  19.64% 
30.51              40.70            30.26  33,93 
28.81              20.93            22.37  26.79 
27.12             22.09            25.66  19.64 

17.87% 
33.43 
23.80 
24.08 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central— 90;  South — J57;  and  West— 57. 
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TAuLe  A-49 

MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  STAFF 
IN  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Activity 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Administrative 
duties  not 
related  to 
Dlacement 

3.17 

3.36 

3.25 

3.24 

Toflr Vino    Atnnl  av» 

•lcciv.  xtiiig  cinpji  oy 
ability  skills 

3.11 

2.87 

3.05 

3.02 

icacmng  classes 
(nongui dance 
related) 

1.97 

1.61 

1.96 

1.87 

Administering  tests 

2.74 

2.93 

2.66 

2.79 

Updating,  main- 

Loniiiig  recorus 

3.26 

3.58 

3.37 

3.38 

Individual  coun- 
seling 

3.73 

3.79 

3.84 

3.77 

Confering  with 
inetv  *ctors  about 
placement  office 

3.39 

3.69 

3.56 

3.52 

Directing  extra- 
curricular acti- 

U1 AC 

2.16 

2.24 

2.36 

2.22 

Directing  career 
guidance  acti- 
vities 

3.11 

3.07 

3.34 

3.15 

Developing  contacts 
with  business 

3.48 

3.61 

3.63 

J  •  JO 

Meeting  recruiters 
from  postsec. 
schools  or 
military 

3.06 

3.09 

3.18 

3.09 

Working  with  JTPA 

2.96 

3.58 

2.39 

3.03 

.w-w.    „auo  roBCBeconaary  uccupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 

placement  director  sur/ey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for 
coMumty  and  junior  colleges  is  3.75;  technical  institutes--"- 10;  and  colleges  and 
universities— 73.    Involvement  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Never  to  4  =  Routinely, 
(aee  question  7)  3 
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TABLE  A-5G 


MEAN  INVOLVEMENT  RATING  OF  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  STAFF 
IN  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Decision/Action 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Administrative 
duties  not 
related  to 
placement 

3.19 

3.19 

3.29 

3.25 

3.24 

Teaching  employ- 
ability  skills 

3.21 

2.94 

2.84 

3.42 

3.02 

Teaching  classes 
(nonguidance 
related) 

1.76 

1.64 

2.00 

2.00 

1.87 

Administering  tests 

2.65 

2.57 

2.99 

2.76 

2.79 

Updating,  main- 
taining  records 

3.29 

3.28 

3.44 

3.47 

3.38 

Individual  coun- 
seling 

3.74 

3.76 

3.80 

3.75 

3.77 

Confering  with 
instructors  about 
plscement  office 

3.50 

3.45 

3.51 

3.65 

3.52 

Directing  extra- 
curricular acti- 
vities 

2.23 

2.14 

2.31 

2.11 

2.22 

Directing  career 
guidance  acti- 
vities 

3.24 

3.02 

3.15 

3.24 

3.15 

Developing  contacts 
with  business 

3.71 

3.48 

3.51 

3.64 

3.56 

Meeting  recruiters 
from  post sec. 
schools  or 
military 

3.13 

3.02 

3.18 

2.95 

3.09 

Working  with  JTPA 

2.65 

3.10 

3.16 

2.96 

3.03 

NOTE;    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  site  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central-- 90;  South~157;  and  West — 57.  Involvement 
scale  ranges  from  1  =  Never  to  4  a  Routinely,     (see  question  7) 
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TABLE  A-51 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  PARTICULAR  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES.  BY  PART-TIME  STATU*  OF  JOB 
AND  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Information  source/ 
Part-time  or 
Full-time 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Enrol  ovment  cervi  re 
listings 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

64.74% 
75.72% 

65.45% 
85.45% 

71.23% 
90.41% 

66.29% 
81.74% 

Local  newspaper  ads 

— Part-time 
— Full-time 

52.60% 
52.02% 

56.36% 
60.00% 

43.84% 
50.68% 

51.97% 
54.21% 

Emnl  over  ml  1  — i  n*? 

— Part-time 
—Full-time 

93.06% 
9.* . 95% 

85.45% 
97.27% 

91.78% 
93.15% 

90.45% 
95.79% 

— Part-time 
— Full-time 

61.27% 

D  D  »  J  Lh 

60.91% 
on  fin? 

47.95% 

5/. 53* 

58.43% 
68.26% 

Local  government 
listings 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

77.46% 
87.28% 

70.00% 
86.36% 

71.23% 
94.52% 

73.88% 
88.48% 

Former  students 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

57.80% 
60.12% 

52.73% 
76.36% 

67.12% 
78.08% 

58.15% 
68.87% 

No  job  information 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

2.91% 
2.33% 

1.82% 
2.73% 

2.74% 
4.11% 

2.54% 
2.82% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondarv  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes— 110;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 73. 
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TABLE  A-52 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  PARTICULAR  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES.  BY  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  JOB 
AND  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Information  source/ 
Part-time  or 
Full-time 

Region  of  the  Country 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Employment  service 
listings 
--Part-time 
— Full-time 

36.51% 
76.19% 

40.45% 
80.90% 

31.61% 
86.45% 

24.56% 
77.19% 

33.52% 
81.87% 

Local  newspaper  ads 

— Part-time 
—Full-time 

39.68% 
44.44% 

51.69% 
58.43% 

53.55% 
52.26% 

56.15% 
29.65% 

51.10% 
53.57% 

Employer  call-ins 
— Fart-time 
— Full-time 

93.65% 
100.00% 

84.27% 
98.88% 

90.32% 
92.26% 

98. 25% 
96.49% 

90.66% 
95.88% 

Training  programs 
— Part-time 

— — Fn  1  1  —  1 4  mp 

49.21% 
61.90% 

51.69% 
73.03% 

59.35% 
63.87% 

75.44% 
78.95% 

58.24% 
68.13% 

Local  government 
listings 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

71.^3% 
88.89% 

73.03% 
87.64% 

71.61% 
87.10% 

84.21% 
92.98% 

73.90% 
88.46% 

Former  students 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

61.90% 
74.60% 

51.69% 
65.17% 

56.13% 
65.81% 

64.91% 
71.93% 

57.42% 
68.13% 

No  job  information 
— Part-time 
— Full-time 

1.59% 
3.17% 

1.14% 
1.14% 

3.23% 
2.58% 

3.51% 
5.26% 

2.48% 
2.75% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central— 90;  South— 157;  and  West — 57. 
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TABLtf  A-53 


PLACEMENT  AND  JOB  DFVELOPMENT  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Conmunity  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Col  1  Pope  and 

Universities 

Total 

Frequency  of 

CrIUlUYt.'  I      rrtJUHM  b 

for  referrals 

— Nope 

0.592 

0.93% 

0.00% 

— On  e- f iv e / y  ear 

R  00 

0.00 

2.78 

3.44 

— Si::  to  ten/year 

7.10 

T  .  V-  J 

6.C2 

— 11  ro  zu/year 

1  0  RO 

O    7  0 

13.13 

—21  to  50/year 

11.83 

9?  1  S 

lo  •  uo 

16.62 

— 51+/year 

60.36 

57  £1 

60  AO 

60.17 

Percentage  of 

employer  requests 

.  .l  i  a  1  v^\J    l  ly 

i  nsti  tut  ion 

40.86% 

47.63% 

Ll  QO»' 
■t  /  •  j  -»  /  j 

43.34% 

Percentege  of 

institutions  that 

make  follow-up 

contacts  wi  th 

employers 

77.06% 

89.09% 

64.79% 

78.35% 

Percentage  of 

institutions  tint 

report  f ol  1  ovi no 

joh  development 

strategies  as 

effective — 

— Tel ephone 

32.57% 

17.27% 

23.29% 

25.98% 

— In  person 

v  i  rA  t  f? 

29.14% 

11.82% 

12.33% 

20.39% 

v>i>iii!uu  in  uy 

organisation^ 

54.29% 

50.00% 

50.63% 

5%.  23% 

— Cooperative/ 

i  nt*>rnshi  ps 

4] . "2% 

41.10% 

42.46% 

— Instructor 

rpf  (?  i  ral  c: 

40.00? 

14.55% 

32.88% 

on  707 

--Gove rnment 

a  gene  ies 

62.29% 

46.36% 

58.90% 

56.70% 

Percentage  of 

institutions  that 
clo  not  engage  in 
job  development 

10.36% 

1 . 82% 

6.S5% 

7.26% 

NOTE:     Data  from  Postsemnde ry  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.     Completed  eauple  size  i?  367.     Cample  si^e  for 
community  and  junior  college?  is  175;  technical  institutes— 110;  ?nd  colleges  and 
universities — 73. 
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TABLE  A-54 


PLACEMENT  AND  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Frequency  of 

employer  requests 

for  referrels 

— None 

0.00% 

0.00% 

1.31% 

1.85% 

0.84% 

— One  five/year 

\.59 

3.41 

4.58 

1.85 

3.35 

— Six  to  ten/year 

3.17 

6  82 

v.  w£ 

f\  54 

J>.  ^o 

5.87 

—11  to  20/year  , 

o  •  jj 

1  1  OA 

1  Q  AO 

1«K  ©1 

12.85 

—21  to  50/year 

14  29 

14  77 

on  OA 

1  9  OA 

1/ •  7U 

16.76 

— 51+/year 

74  fin 

AA 

<\1  AQ 

AO  QA 

60.34 

Percentage  of 

employer  requests 

initiated  by 

institution 

46.622 

41  632 

44  702 

41  862 

43.84% 

Percentage  of 

institutions  that 

make  follow-up 

contacts  with 

employers 

68.252 

70  ^12 

81  822 

OX.  OX.  A) 

76  **62 

77.99% 

Percentage  of 

institutions  that 

report  following 

job  development 

strategies  as 

effective — 

— Telephone 

U.29% 

32.22% 

25.48% 

33.33% 

26.43% 

— In  person 

visits 

20.63% 

20  002 

17  832 

2Q  822 

20.71% 

— Community 

organizations 

53.972 

48  892 

52  232 

5A  1  42 

52.32% 

— Cooperative/ 

internships 

39.68% 

43.33% 

45.22% 

38.60% 

42.78% 

— Instructor 

referrals 

36.51% 

27.78% 

29.30% 

38.60% 

31.61% 

— Government 

agencies 

73.02% 

52.22% 

54.14% 

54.39% 

56.95% 

Percentage  of 

institutions  that 

do  not  engage  in 

job  development 

3.17% 

8.89% 

7.01% 

10.53% 

7.36% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postaecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central — 90;  South — 157;  and  West — 57. 
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TABLE  A-55 


STUDENT  OUTCOMES  AND  PLACEMENT  RATES. 
BY  COMPLETER  STATUS  AND  BY  INSTITUTION  TYPE 


Outcomes 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


Total 


Enter  the  military 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 


2.22% 
1.88% 


3.95% 
3.55% 


4.25% 
3.73% 


3.14% 
2.72% 


Enroll  in  a  4-year 
college  or  univer. 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 


9.94% 
25.75% 


3.23% 
6.40% 


14.11% 
14.99% 


8.78% 
17.61% 


Enroll  in  2-year 
college  or  tech- 
nical school 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 


4.26% 
4.63% 


4.98% 
6.65% 


4.90% 
1.55% 


4.60% 
4.61% 


Enter  the  labor 
force  full-time 
— Noncompleters 
— Corap! eters 


Other 

— Noncompleters 
— Completers 


30.13% 
46.49% 


4.83% 


46.76% 
75.83% 


8.95% 


22.96% 
53.05% 


4.27% 


3.68% 

3.86% 

4.77% 

1.35% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

4.05 

0.95 

0.00 

10.81 

7.62 

11.29 

30.41 

20.95 

27  42 

36.49 

43.81 

45.16 

16.22 

23.81 

14.52 

0.68 

2.86 

1.61 

33.55% 
56.35% 


5.91% 
3.97% 


Training-related 
placement  rate 

— Less  than  108 

—10-25% 

—25-50% 

—50-75% 

—75-90% 

—90-99% 

—100% 


NOTE: 


0.63% 
2.22 
9.84 
26.67 
40.63 
18.41 
1.59 


Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  s<ze  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes— 110 J  and  colleges  and 
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TABLE  A-56 


STUDENT  OUTCOMES  AND  PLACEMENT  RATES, 
BY  COMPLETER  STATES  AND  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Outcomes 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Enter  the  military 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 

2.51%  2.26% 
2.98%  1.93% 

3.08%  2.68% 

3.14% 
2.72% 

Enroll  in  a  4-year 

7.32%  10.47% 
21.76%  16.47% 

9.16S         6  70% 
17.73%  14.51% 

8.78% 
17.61% 

college  or  univer. 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 

Enroll  in  2-year 
college  or  tech- 
nical school 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 

3.68%  3.92% 
2.75%  4.57% 

4.89%  5.91% 
4.75%  6.37% 

4.60% 
4.61S 

Enter  the  labor 
force  full-time 
— Noncompleters 
— Completers 

25.46%  31.92% 
59.43%  61.12% 

40.78%  25.12% 
57.58%  42.02% 

33.55% 
56.35% 

"her 

— Noncompleters 
— Completers 

1.68%  6.43% 
3.29%            3.  .J% 

6.95%  6.88% 
4.32%  4.68% 

5.91% 
3.97% 

Training-related 
placement  rate 

— Lesn  than  10% 

—10-25% 

—25-50% 

—50-75% 

—75-90% 

—90-99% 

—100% 

0.00%  0.^0% 
1.75  1.27 
3.51              8. £6 
22.81  22.78 
35.09  43.04 
35.09  22.78 
1.75  1.27 

1.44%  0.00% 
2.88  2.22 
8.63  24.44 
28.78         31.*  1 
43.17  35.56 
12.95  6.67 
2.16  0.00 

0.63% 
2.19 
10.00 
26.56 
40.63 
18.44 
1.56 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
placement  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central— 90;  South— 157;  and  West— 57. 
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TABLE  A-57 

PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Mean  years  of  experience 
in  placement 

6.16               6.52  6.94 

6.43 

Percentage  with  highest 
education  equal  to  or 
greater  than  Master's 

77.18%            65.75%  79.45% 

74.15% 

Percentage  with  degree  in 
guidance/ counseling 

53.53%           41.67%  41.67% 

47.43% 

rnor  position 

— Staff  member  of  this 
office 

— Staff  member  of 
institution  (non- 
instructional) 

— Instructor 

— Staff  of  another 
institution 

— Bu  s  ines  s/ indu  s  t  ry 

4.71%             5.56%  13.89% 

20.59             16.67  22.22 
13.53             16.67  13.89 

34.71             31.48  26.39 
10.5?             15.74  9.72 

6.86% 

19.71 
14.57 

32.00 
12.00 

Percentage  on  community 
economic  development 
activity 

57.74%            56.48%  47.89% 

55.33% 

Mean  age 

43.63             45.92  43.51 

A  A    O  C 

44.26 

Gender 
— Female 
—Male 

44.71%            34.58%  56.94% 
55.29             65.42  43.06 

44.13% 
55.87 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
—White 
— Other 

8.33%             8.41%  8.33% 
86.31             91.59  90.28 
5.37               0.00  1.39 

8.36% 
88.76 
2.88 

NOT1::    D*ta  from  Postseconoary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  175;  technical  institutes— 110;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 73 . 
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TABLE  A-58 

PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mea.i  years  of  experience 
in  placement 

6.37             6.82             46.58  5.50 

6.43 

Percentage  with  highest 
education  equal  to  or 
greater  than  Master's 

73.01%          67.78%            77.93%  72.22% 

73.69% 

Percentage  with  degree  in 
guidance/ c  ounsel ing 

AO  21Z            AS  SfiT              AQ  (M        AS  OM 

47.63% 

Prior  position — 

— Staff  member  of  this 
office 

— Staff  member  of 
institution  (non- 
instructional) 

— Instructor 

— Staff  of  another 
institution 

— Bu  si  nes  s/ indu  s  t  ry 

fi  AST             11   lit                 S  1QI           7  SS2 

22.58           20.00             18.18  20.75 
9.68           13.33             18.18  11.32 

41  94             28  ftO               \">  hi  24.53 
4.84            13.33             14*29  11.32 

7.24% 

19.78 
14.48 

32.03 
11.98 

Percentage  on  community 
economic  development 
activity 

47.62%          52.33%            55.19%  66.04% 

54.78% 

Mean  age 

41.82           46.67             43.96  43.88 

44.26 

Gender 
— Female 
—Male 

54.10%          34.83%           45.45%  46.30% 
45.90           65.17             54.55  53.70 

44.41% 
55.59 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
—White 
— Other 

3.45%            6.82%           12.34%  3.70% 
93.10           90.91             85.71  88.89 
3.44             2.28              1.95  7.40 

8.19% 
88.70 
3.10 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  director  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  367.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  63;  North  Central — 90;  South — 157;  and  West — 57. 
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TABLE  A-59 


PROGRAM  RESOURCE  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TiPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Charac t eristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Un-' versities 

Total 

Mean  enrollment  in  program 
(FTEs) 

159.84 

85.80 

136.27 

134.69 

Mean  instructional  staff 
(FTEs) 

8.36 

5.92 

7.23 

7.49 

Mean  number  of  permanent, 
full-time  instructors 

4.67 

4.60 

5.26 

4.76 

Mean  program  budget 

$155,744  $90,616 

$143,702 

$135,976 

Mean  Perkins  funding 

$4,999 

$4,495 

$2,915 

$4,460 

Mean  JTPA  funding 

$2,001 

$2,732 

$  0 

$1,811 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117. 


TABLE  A-60 

PROGRAM  RESOURCE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  *he  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast  ' 

North  Central: 

South  i 

West 

Total 

Mean  enrollment  in  program 
(PTEs) 

97.02 

124.12 

121.95 

223.26  ; 

134..  69 

Mean  instructional  staff 
(FTEs) 

6.56 

7.34 

7.34 

9.01 

7.,49 

Mean  number  of  permanent, 
full-time  instructors 

4.25 

4.56 

4.91 

5.28  . 

4.76 

Mean  program  budget 

$38,438 

$158,901 

$116,244 

S196. 345  ' 

$135*977 

Mean  Perkins  funding 

$  1,054 

$  4.474 

$  5.565 

.$  5.313 

.$  4,460 

Mean  JTPA  funding 

$  183 

$  2.145 

$  2,194 

$  2*059 

$  tv612 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605..  sample  siae  -for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 15-8;  Sour* — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLE  A-61 


PROGRAM  ADVISORY  BOARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Cha  r ac t  eri s  t  i  c 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Percentage  of  programs 
with  advisory  board 

84.95%            94-97%  55.17% 

81.82% 

Mean  membership  (if  there 

is   a  uuaiuy 

12.31             10.35  10.46 

11.29 

Meeting  frequency 
— Once/month 
— Not  as  often  as  once/ 

month  but  on  regular 

basis 
— Once/year 
— Only  as  needed 

1.50%            0.68%  0.00% 

41.35            52.70  39.68 
43.98            37.16  41.27 
13.16             9.46  19.05 

1  n^f 

44.65 
41.51 
12.79 

Mean  B/I  members 

9.96             8.94  7.64 

9.34 

Mean  organized  labor 
members 

0.88             1.16  1.00 

0.98 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117 . 


TABLE  A-62 


PROGRAM  ADVISORY  BOARD  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Percentage  of  programs 
with  advisory  board 

74.04%          83.12%            80.17%  91.92% 

81.82% 

Mean  membership  (if  there 
is  a  board) 

9.65            13.87             10.14  11.43 

11.29 

Meeting  frequency 
— Once /mo nth 
— Not  as  often  as  once/ 
month  but  on 
regular  basis 
— Once/year 
— Only  as  needed 

0.00%            0.00%             0.53%  4.49% 

38.67            42.86             45.45  50.56 
44.00            44.44             39.57  39.33 
17.33            12.70             14.44  5.62 

1.05% 

44.65 
41.51 
12.79 

Mean  B/I  members 

7.69            10.94               8.94  9.33 

9.34 

Mean  organized  labor 
members 

0.87             1.55              0.68  0.91 

0.98 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Exaaination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  If  V;  North  Central  region — 158;  South — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLE  A-63 

PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Type  of  degree  awarded  by 
program — 
— Vocational  cert. 
— Assoc.  degree 
— Both  voc.  cert.  &  assoc. 
~Other 

7.79%           60.49%  4.31% 
51.09             20.37  41.38 
38.94              3.70  9.48 

2.18             13.58  44.82 

21.37% 

40.90 

23.71 

1  O  CO 

13. 5  J 

Mean  number  of  courses 
comprising  program — 
— quarter  system 
— semester  system 

00    oq                      01    QO                   OQ  OO 
Z 3 • JO                   Zl • J Z                zo  •  z  J 

18.35              13.52  22.14 

23.43 
18.87 

Mean  no.  of  students  awarded 
degree/certificate  in 
1985-86 

29.40              25.32  29.24 

28.27 

Student  completion  rates — 
— complete  the  program  in 

minimal  time 
— complete,  but  take 

longer 
— leave  at  program's 

initiative 
— leave  for  other  reasons 

39.37%           52.70%  48.63% 

20.56             13.67  19.56 

10.23               8.74  10.51 
21.79             19.99  16.20 

44.73% 

18.52 

9.88 
20.23 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  rize  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117. 
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TABLE  A-64 


PROG RAH  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Type  of  degree  warded  by 
program-- 
— Vocational  cert. 
— Assoc .  degree 
"--Both  voc.  cert.  &  assoc. 
—Other 

ID.  jo*             ZH.j/Jb          23.75%     17 .00* 
56.73             46.45          39.17  20.00 
12.50             18.06          17.08  60.00 
15.38             10.98          18.75  3.00 

21  371 
40.90 
23.71 
13.53 

Mean  number  of  courses 
comprising  program — 
— quarter  system 
— semester  system 

19.20             25.20          23.50  19.96 
20.27             18.16          20.43  14.98 

23.43 
18.87 

Mean  no.  of  students  awarded 
degree/certificate  in 
1985-86 

28.83             28.42          25.80  33.25 

28.27 

Student  completion  rates — 
— complete  the  program  in 

minimal  time 
— complete,  but  take 

longer 
— leave  at  program's 

initiative 
— leave  for  other  reasons 

50.98%           49.64%        42.08X  36.97% 

17.17             16.18          19.95  20.16 

11.58              9.35          10.17  8.31 
15.55             17.68          23.48  21.21 

44.73 

18.52 

9.88 
20.23 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region—158;  South— 242;  and  West— 101. 
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TABLE  A-65 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  OR 
ORGANIZATIONS  ON  ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM  OR 
DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

People/ 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

organization 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM 

Chief  adm'n. 

officer 

2.17 

2.02 

2.20 

2.14 

Department's  staff 

1.10 

1.23 

1.11 

1.14 

Other  departments1 

staff 

2.96 

3.08 

2.94 

2.99 

Parents 

3.64 

3.63 

3.66 

Students 

2.71 

2.70 

2.63 

2.69 

Institution 1 s 

advisory  board 

2.26 

2.03 

2.73 

2.29 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.58 

3.53 

3.82 

3.61 

Business  and 

industry 

1.80 

1,76 

2.40 

1.90 

JTPA/PIC 

3.54 

3.27 

3.79 

3.54 

State  educ. 

agencies 

2.76 

2.08 

2.85 

2.60 

Former  students 

2.54 

2.43 

2.54 

2.51 

DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

2.48 

2.06 

2.57 

2.39 

Dept.  chair 

1.66 

1.40 

1.68 

1.59 

Instructors 

1.08 

1.22 

1.09 

1.12 

Students 

2.33 

2.37 

2.34 

2.34 

Advisory  board 

2.90 

2.56 

3.26 

2.88 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

O    £  tr 
_/  .  \jj 

3.59 

3.83 

3.67 

Business  and 

industry 

2.64 

2.38 

3.11 

2.67 

JTPA/PIC 

3.62 

3.47 

3.86 

3.62 

State  agencies 

3.25 

2.65 

3.43 

3.12 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— -162;  and  colleges  and 
universities-  117.    Influence  rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  = 
None,  (see  question  12) 
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TABLE  A-66 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  OR 
ORGANIZATIONS  ON  ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM  OR 
DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


People/ 

organization 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

Nest 

ESTABLISHING  CURRICULUM 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

2.08 

2.20 

2.06 

2.27 

2.14 

Department's  staff 

1.11 

1.12 

1.17 

1.11 

1.14 

Other  departments9 

staff 

2.89 

3.05 

2.95 

3.08 

2.99 

Parents 

3.63 

3.65 

3.64 

3.64 

3.64 

oruaenrs 

2.75 

2.66 

2.71 

2.64 

Z.OV 

Institution's 

advisory  board 

2.45 

2.27 

2.26 

2.21 

2.29 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.59 

3.63 

3.64 

3.56 

3.61 

Business  and 

industry 

2.17 

1.85 

1.92 

1.70 

1.90 

JTPA/PIC 

3.66 

3.54 

3.49 

3.40 

3.54 

State  educ. 

agencies 

3.04 

2.72 

2.24 

2.85 

2-60 

Former  students 

?.66 

2.39 

2.51 

2.54 

2.51 

DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 

Chief  admin. 

officer 

2.  A3 

2.47 

2.32 

2.38 

2.39 

Dept.  chair 

1.59 

1.71 

1.48 

1.70 

1.59 

Instructors 

1.10 

1.08 

1.14 

1.17 

1.12 

Students 

2.49 

2.28 

2.31 

2.38 

2.3A 

Advisory  board 

3.01 

3.00 

2.82 

2.71 

2.88 

Faculty  union/ 

assoc. 

3.56 

3.61 

3.74 

3.68 

3.67 

Business  and 

industry 

2.97 

2.62 

2.63 

2.52 

J7FA/FIC 

3.75 

3.64 

3.58 

3.57 

3.62 

State  agencies 

3.37 

3.25 

2.90 

3.22 

3.12 

NOTE:    Data  from  Fostsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 158?  South — 242;  and  West — 101.  Influence 
rating  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None,  (see  question  12) 
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TABLE  A-67 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT,  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  AND 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  PROGRAMS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Chareneristic 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Curriculum  content 
Pe  rc  en t  age  of  prog  ram 
curriculum  concerning — 
— Specific  occasional 

skills 
— General / 1  ran  sf e  rabl e 

skills 
— Basic  academic  skills 
— Employability  skills 

56.49%            68.92%  47.37% 

20.99%            17.64%  20.02% 
19.63%            16.93%  21.02% 
8.01%            10.62%  5.22% 

58.05% 

19.91% 
19.18% 
8.17% 

Percentage  of  prgrams 
requiring  work-study  or 
cooperative  education 

29.37%            21.25%  37.90% 

28.48% 

Employer  involvement  in 
assigning  grades  for  work 
experience 
— None 

— Employers  recommend 
— Employers  assign 
— Employers  &  coordinators 
jointly  determine 

19.56%            12.12%  35.71% 
43.48%            36.36%  28.57% 
7.61%            21.21%  11.90% 

29.35              30.30%  23.81% 

22.15% 
38.32% 
11.38% 

28.14% 

Percentage  of  programs  where 
individualized  learning  is 
integral  part  of 
curriculum 

84.06%            91.25%  79.31% 

85.07% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117. 
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TABLE  A-68 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT,  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  AND 
INDIVIDUALIZED  LEARNING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  PROGRAMS,  BY  CFNSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Curriculum  content 
Percentage  of  program 
curriculum  concerning — 
— Specific  occasional 

skills 
— General /transferable 

skills 
— Basic  academic  skills 
— Employability  skills 

52.11%            61.28%         57.44%  60.60% 

24.84%            19.51%         18.99%  17.66% 
24.77%            16.23%         20.55%  14.75% 
7 . 39%              7 . 41%          9 . 04%      8 . 06% 

58.05% 

19.91% 
19.18% 
8.17% 

Percentage  of  programs 
requiring  work-study  or 
cooperative  education 

36.89%            32.90%         24.58%  22.22% 

28.48% 

Employer  involvement  in 
assigning  grades  for  work 
experience 
— None 

— Employers  recommend 
— Employers  asbign 
— Employers  &  coordinators 
jointly  determine 

29.73%            14.00%         25.86%  18.18% 
29.73%            46 . 00%         34 . 48%    45 . 45% 
10.81%             6.00%         15.52%  13.64% 

29.73%            34.00%         24.14%  22.73% 

22.15% 
38.32% 
11.38% 

28.14% 

Percentage  of  programs 
where  individualized 
learning  is  integral  part 
of  curriculum 

84.31%            83.77%         85.06%  87.88% 

85.07% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  si*c  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 158:  South — 247;  and  Wear — 101. 
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TABLE  A-69 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  THAT  VARIOUS  FACTORS  HAVE 
ON  FACULTY  SALARIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Factor 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Quality  of  teaching 

2.95 

2.91 

1.86 

2.72 

Professional 

aCilVlileS 

3.14 

3.26 

2.25 

2.99 

Conmunity  service 

3.32 

3.48 

2t66 

3.23 

Collective  bargain- 

lllg  ogrcclOeilL 

2.48 

2.77 

3.49 

2.76 

interaction 

3.48 

3.49 

3.35 

3.45 

Longevity 

1.73 

1.94 

2.25 

1.89 

Full-time  or  part- 
time  status 

1.34 

1.94 

1.69 

1.57 

Number  of  courses 

2.36 

3.11 

2.37 

2.56 

Education  level 

1.69 

1.72 

1.61 

1.68 

Research  activities 

3.70 

3.70 

2.73 

3.50 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities--117.    The  influence  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None, 
^see  question  16) 


TABLE  A-70 


MEAN  RATING  OF  INFLUENCE  THAT  VARIOUS  FACTORS  HAV- 
ON  FACULTY  SALARIES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Factor 

no  rt neas r 

j  North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Quality  of  teaching 

2.58 

2.83 

2.56 

3.10 

2  72 

Professional 
activities 

2.  92 

3. 28 

2.99 

Community  service 

3.14 

3.33 

3.13 

3.43 

3.  23 

Collective  bargain- 
ing agreement 

J.  01 

2. 13 

2.76 

Employer 
interaction 

3.49 

3.59 

3.37 

3.42 

3.45 

Longevity 

1.94 

1.91 

2.00 

1.53 

1.89 

Full-time  or  part- 
time  status 

1.52 

1.61 

1.66 

1.35 

1.57 

Number  of  courses 

2.46 

2.39 

2.74 

2.50 

2.56 

Education  level 

1.89 

1.84 

1.55 

1.57 

1.68 

Research  activities 

3.31 

3.46 

3.55 

3.66 

3.50 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecor.dary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  10^;  North  Central  region— 158;  South— 2A2;  and  West— 101. 
The  influence  scale  ranges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None.     (see  question  18) 
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TABLE  A-71 
FACULTY  ISSUES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Issue 


Mean  number  of  announced 
and  unannounced  visits 
by  chairperson/grading 
period 

— Announced,  permanent 
staff 

— Announced,  temporary 
staff 

— Unannounced,  permanent 
staff 

— Unannounced,  temporary 
staff 

Mean  number  of 

instructional  staff — 
— Permanent,  f-t,  taught 

during  1985-86 
— Permanent,  p-t,  taugl.t 

during  1985-86 
—Temporary,  f-t,  taught 

during  'OS-' 86 
--Temporary,  p-t,  taught 

during  85' -86' 
— Permanent,  f-t,  will 

teach  •66,-,87' 
— Permanent,  p-t,  will 

teach  •86-' 87 
—Temporary,  f-t,  will 

teach  it)  «86  -'87 

Tempoi aiy ,    )-r,  will 

teach  in  86-87 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


Percentage  of  programs 
with  prof,  devel.  reqt. 
for  faculty 


Mean  prof,  development 
budget 


0.62 
0.53 
0.89 
0.57 


5.75 
2.70 
0.25 
5.64 
5.46 
2.63 
0.23 
5.24 


30.31% 


$975 


0.98 
0.36 
1.45 
0.64 


4.68 
1.12 
0.07 
1.94 
4.68 
1.22 
0.28 
1.89 


54.19% 


0.52 
0.50 
0.41 
0.32 


5.28 
0.93 
0.31 
3.47 
5.13 
0.92 
0.32 
3.26 


24.56% 


$2,339 


$3,108 


Total 


0.69 
0.48 
0.94 
0.54 


5.37 
1.94 
0.21 
4.22 
5.19 
1.92 
0. 26 
3.96 


35.48% 


$1,809 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Exam 
project  ch.xrper.on  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     simple  sK  fo"r 
itie"-iJl7°r  "  3265  teChniCal  institutes-162;  and  coll  eg 


xnatxon 


communx 
univers 


eges  and 
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TABLE  A-72 
FACULTY  ISSUES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Issue 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Mean  number  of  announced 

and  unannounced  visits 

by  chairperson/grading 

period 

— Announc  ed ,  pe  man  en  t 

staff 

0.58 

0.63 

0.71 

0.87 

0.69 

— Announc  ed ,  t  emp  or a  ry 

staff 

0.53 

0.47 

0.33 

0.83 

0.48 

— Unannounced,  permanent 

staff 

0.41 

0.97 

1.08 

1.16 

0.94 

— Unannounced,  temporary 

staff 

0.42 

0.58 

0.52 

0.67 

0.54 

Mean  number  of 

instructional  staff — 

— Permanent,  f-t,  taught 

during  1985-86 

4.16 

6.16 

5.13 

5.98 

5.37 

— Permanent,  p-t,  taught 

during  1985-86 

0.66 

2.72 

1.06 

4.12 

1.94 

— Temporary,  f-t,  taught 

during  »85-»86 

0.26 

0.35 

0.13 

0.15 

0.21 

— Temporary,  p-t,  taught 

during  &%-M>% 

4.50 

3.72 

3.89 

5.55 

4.22 

— Permanent,  f-t,  will 

teach  ,86f-,87l 

4.12 

6.08 

4.73 

6.00 

5.19 

— Permanent,  p-t,  will 

teach  '86-' 87 

0.61 

2.64 

0.98 

4.41 

1.92 

— Temporary,  f-t,  will 

teach  in  %9>i>-x9H 

0.24 

0.33 

0.22 

0.28 

0.26 

— Temporary,  p-t,  will 

teach  in  86-87 

4.19 

3.51 

3.49 

5.57 

3.96 

Percentage  of  programs 

with  prof,  devel.  reqt. 

for  faculty 

18.63% 

34.42% 

43.16% 

36.36% 

35.48% 

Mean  prof,  development 

budget 

$1,120 

$1,367 

$2,480 

$938 

$1,809 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 158;  South — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLK  A-73 


MEAN  RATINGS  OF  DEGREE  OF  IMPORTANCE  FOR  VARIOUS  INSTITUTIONAL 
GOALS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Goals 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Prepare  students  to 
be  good  citizens 

2.02 

1.88 

1.93 

1.97 

Develop  basic 
skills 

1.34 

1.26 

1.40 

1.34 

Develop  students1 
abilities  to 
solve  probs.  and 
think  critically 

1.49 

1.36 

1.30 

1.42 

Prepare  students  to 
be  competent 
consumers 

2.37 

2.38 

2.50 

2.40 

Prepare  students 
for  further 
schooling 

1.92 

2.31 

1.97 

2.03 

Provide  in-school 
training  for 
specific  occns. 

1.47 

1.28 

1.86 

1.50 

Give  students  a 
broad  gen.  career 
preparation 

1.87 

2.06 

1.59 

1.87 

Place  students  in 
jobs 

1.78 

1.32 

1.93 

1.69 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes—162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117.    Degree  of  importance  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Very  important  to 
4  =  Not  at  all  important.     (see  question  23) 
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TABLE  A-74 


MEAN  RATINGS  OF  DEGREE  OF  IMPORTANCE  FOR  VARIOUS  INSTITUTIONAL 

GOALS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Goals 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Prepare  students  to 
be  good  citizens 

2.07 

2.05 

1.85 

2.00 

1.97 

Develop  basic 
skills 

1.24 

1.42 

1.29 

1.42 

1.34 

Develop  students' 
abilities  to 
solve  probs.  and 
think  critically 

1.38 

1.38 

1.40 

1.54 

1.42 

Prepare  students  to 
be  competent 
consumers 

2.61 

2.41 

2.33 

2.36 

2.40 

Prepare  students 
for  further 
schooling 

1.80 

2.10 

2.13 

1.91 

2.03 

Provide  in- school 
training  for 
specific  occns. 

1.54 

1.52 

1.52 

1.34 

1.50 

Give  students  a 
broad  gen.  career 
preparation 

1.64 

1.95 

1.87 

1.96 

1.87 

Place  students  in 
jobs 

1.69 

1.59 

1.69 

1.84 

1.69 

nutm    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region— 158;  South—242;  and  West — 101. 
Degree  of  importance  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Very  important  to  4  =  Not  at  all 
important,     (see  question  23) 
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TABLE  A-75 


LEVEL  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Fee tors 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Inst i tut mm 

Colleges  and 

tin  4  iia  *>a  J  f  j  a  _ 
vniviriltisi 

Total 

a.  Inadequate  student  pre- 
paration  in  basic  •kills 
restricts  curriculum 

3.70 

3. 80 

*4  5A 

3.69 

b.  F-t  instructors  constrain 
•f f active  institution 

2.52 

2.46 

2.55 

2.51 

c.  Outdated  facilities 
restrict  curriculum/ 
institution 

3.26 

3.20 

3.22 

3.23 

d.  Resources  spent  on  non- 
instructional  purposes 
are  excessive 

2.45 

2.31 

2.28 

2.38 

e.  Student  discipline 
problem  restrict 
instruction 

2.04 

2.39 

1.99 

2.13 

f.  Students  work  and  have 
liaited  time  to  study 
which  constrains  instruc- 
tion 

3.14 

3.20 

2.87 

3.10 

g.  Collective  bargaining  of 
faculty  restricts 
curriculum 

2.26 

2.30 

2.14 

2.25 

h.  Inadequate  student  prepa- 
ration in  science/aath 
restricts  curriculum 

3.28 

3.56 

3.37 

3.37 

i.  Coaaunity.  faculty,  or 
student  pressures  re- 
strict course  cancella- 
tions 

2.25 

2.24 

2.36 

2.27 

j.  inadequate  funding 
restricts  curricula 

3.48 

3.25 

3.56 

3.43 

k.  Coapetition  for  students 
causes  us  to  offer 
programs  ve  otherwise 
would  not  offer 

2.24 

2.23 

2.22 

2.23 

1.  Open-entry  policy 
restricts  programs 

2.32 

2.25 

2.34 

2.31 

 _.    _  .w-i»«vwiiu«»jr  wccupacionai  education  Delivery!    An  Ex  initiation 

project  chairperson  aurv.y.    Completed  aaople  aire  ia  605.    Sample  site  for 

u^Hr.^4!!!f  ^"i0rT""«*M  *■  "6»  technical  in.titut.a-162:  and  collage,  and 
univ.reitiee»117.    Influance  acale  rangaa  from  1  =  Strongly  diaagrae  to  5  = 
Strongly  agree,    (aee  queation  24) 
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TABLE  A-76 


LEVEL  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION*  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Factors 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

|  West 

Total 

a. 

Inadequate  atudent  pre- 
paration in  basic  skill i 
restrict!  curriculum 

3.88 

3.58 

3.76 

3.54 

3.69 

b. 

F-t  initmcton  constrain 
effective  institution 

2.44 

2.52 

2.52 

2.55 

2.51 

c. 

Outdated  facilitiaa 
restrict  curriculum/ 
institution 

3.26 

3.23 

3.11 

3.52 

3.23 

d. 

Resources  spent  on  non- 
instmctional  purposes 
are  excessive 

2.46 

2.28 

2.36 

2.51 

2.38 

e. 

Student  discipline 
problems  restrict 
instruction 

2.00 

2.06 

2.21 

2.14 

2.13 

f. 

Students  work  and  have 
limited  time  to  atudy 
which  conatrains  instruc- 
tion 

3.10 

2.96 

3.25 

2.98 

3.10 

g- 

Collective  bargaining  of 
faculty  reatricta 
curriculum 

2.12 

2.18 

2.30 

2.35 

2.25 

h. 

Inadequate  atudent  prepa- 
ration in  acience/math 
restricts  curriculum 

3.61 

3.17 

3.37 

3.45 

3.37 

i. 

Community •  faculty,  or 
atudent  pressures  re- 
strict course  csncella- 

2.19 

2.15 

2.36 

2.34 

2.27 

j. 

Inadequate  funding 

restrict*  purHnili 

3,31 

3.33 

2.2? 

3,23 

k. 

Competition  for  atudenta 
causes  us  to  offer 
programs  we  otherviae 
would  not  offer 

2*19 

2.05 

2.30 

2.37 

2.23 

1. 

Open-entry  policy 
reatricta  programs 

2.40 

3.23 

2.3:. 

2.34 

2.31 

NOTE:    Data  from  Foataecondery  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  sirs  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region— 158j  South— 242:  and  Vest— 101. 
Influence  scsle  rsnges  from  1  =  Strongly  dissgree  to  5  =  Strongly  sgree.  (see 
question  24) 
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TABLE  A-77 

FACILITY  AND  EQUIMENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Typ< 

Characteristics 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

riean  rariK  ordering  on  a 

3-point  scale  of  needed 

facilities — 

— Classroom  renovation 

9  i  n 

2.00 

2.15 

— Larger  lab  facilities 

1    7  A 

1.89 

1.80 

— More  modem  equipment 

1  AS 

1    7  7 

1.77 

1.72 

— Instructional  equip. 

1  OA 
1  •  OH 

1  TO 

1  •  fy 

1.78 

1.81 

— Demonstration  equip. 

models 

2,29 

2.16 

2.28 

2.25 

— Office  space 

2.16 

2.09 

2.40 

2.20 

■"""Office  equipment 

2,40 

2.38 

O    1  D 

Z. 

Value  of  donated  equipment 

rec'd  over  last  3  years — 

— None 

44.69% 

36.42% 

27.43% 

39.137 

—$1-5.000 

23.47 

33.77 

29.20 

27.30 

—$5,001-10,000 

9.32 

11.26 

7.96 

9.57 

—§10,001-25,000 

8.36 

7.95 

10.62 

8.70 

—$25,001-50,000 

4.50 

1.99 

11.50 

5.22 

--$50,001-100,000 

4.13 

3.31 

8.85 

4.87 

—$100,000+ 

5.47 

5.30 

4.42 

5.22 

N0TF!    D.ita  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117 . 
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TABLE  A-78 


FACILITY  AND  EQUIPMENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

i  oral 

Mean  rank  ordering  on  a 

3-point  scale  of  needed 

facilities — 

— Classroom  renovation 

2. 19 

2, 14 

2.15 

2.09 

2.15 

— Larger  lab  facilities 

1  QA 
1  .  OH 

1.73 

1.80 

1.90 

1  80 

— More  modern  equipment 

1  .00 

1.72 

1.82 

1.55 

1  79 

— Instructional  equip. 

1    A  7 
1.0/ 

1  •  80 

1 .79 

2.02 

1.81 

— Demonstration  equip. 

models 

z  •  JU 

z.  21 

2. 23 

2.33 

?.25 

— Office  space 

O    1  o 

2.36 

2. 17 

2.00 

2.20 

— Office  equipment 

2.23 

2.40 

2.29 

2.50 

2.34 

Value  of  donated  equipment 

r€*c ' d  ovpv  last  3  vpflrs 

— None 

50.52% 

34.21% 

44.98% 

21.65% 

39.13% 

--$1-5,000 

17.53 

33.55 

25.33 

31.96 

27.30 

—$5,001  10,000 

6.19 

13.16 

8.30 

10.31 

9.57 

—$10,001-25,000 

13. AO 

7.24 

6.55 

11.34 

8.70 

—$25,001-50,000 

8.25 

3.29 

5.68 

4.12 

5.22 

—$50,001-100,000 

1.03 

3.29 

4.80 

11.34 

4.87 

—$100,000+ 

3.09 

5.26 

4.37 

9.28 

5.22 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examinarion 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region— 158;  South—242;  and  West— 101. 
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TABLE  A-79 


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Gender — 
— Female 
—Male 

46.35% 
0  3 .63 

46.77% 
53.23 

52.79% 
47.21 

47.73% 

5  9  97 

Ethnicity — 
— White 
— P^ck 
— Hippanic 
— Other 

69.84% 
9.98 
8.27 
4.94 

73.41% 
11.77 
3.14 
2.38 

78.51% 
11  fil 

2.41 
3.45 

72.49% 

1  fi  77 

5.74 
3.97 

Handicapped 

2.47% 

2.89% 

2.31% 

2.55% 

LEP 

5.09% 

2.40% 

3.64% 

4.09% 

Econ.  disad. 

22.16% 

29.02% 

16.06% 

22.82% 

JTPA 

4.24% 

11.73% 

1.17% 

5.65% 

Single  parents 

12.01% 

12.72% 

5.82% 

11.00% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162 ;  and  colleges  ai 
universities — 117. 
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TABLE  A-80 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Charasteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Gender— 
— Femal e 
— Mai  e 

43.02%          45.9G%          49.59%  45.81% 
51.98            54.10            50.42  54.19 

47.73% 
52.27 

Ethnicity — 
—White 
— Black 
— Hispanic 
— Other 

78.63%          80.49%          67.07%  66.^5% 
7.70             5.94            18.22  3.66 
3.32             2.18              6.50  11.83 
2.79             2.32              2.16  12.01 

72.49% 
10.77 
5.74 
3.97 

Handicapped 

2.45%            2.21%            2.63%  2.98% 

2.55% 

3.28%            2.26%            4.41%  7.01% 

4.09* 

Econ.  disad. 

12.68%          23.68%          25.51%  25.44% 

22.82% 

JTPA 

2.76%            8.05%            5.59%  5,03% 

5.65% 

Single  parents 

7.06%          12.49%          10.93%  12.37% 

11.00% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 158;  South — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLE  A-81 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  SPECIAL  CLASSES, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Special  class 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Insti  tutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

i/cvciupuicill  OX    cQUC  i 

course  in  reading 

1  A    1  9<F 

1  1    i  car 

11.15% 

13.42% 

13.19% 

Developmental  educ. 
course  in  math 

14.74% 

17.04% 

17.82% 

15.95% 

Pre-tech  course 

3.75% 

5.14% 

3.52% 

4.08% 

Individualized 
counseling/ 
follow- through 

15.76% 

15.22% 

14.34% 

15.34% 

Spec  i  al i zed  tu t or- 
ial  experience 

10.91% 

8.80% 

13.08% 

10.76% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondery  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  s.id  colleges  and 
universi  ti  es — 1 17 . 
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TABLE  A- 8 2 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  SPECIAL  CLASSES, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

lO  £31 

Developmental  educ. 
course  in  reading 

13.65% 

11.30% 

16.00% 

8.93% 

13.19% 

Developmental  educ. 
course  in  math 

14.51% 

15.22% 

18.52% 

12.43% 

15.95% 

Pre-tech  course 

2.88% 

4.32% 

4.85% 

3.09% 

4.08% 

Individualized 
counseling/ 
fol low- through 

16.04% 

13.06% 

16.97% 

14.28% 

15.34% 

Specialized  tutor- 
ial experience 

11.97% 

9.44% 

11.13% 

10.71% 

10.76% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region—158;  South — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLE  A-83 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDERTAKING  VARIOUS  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT  ACTIVITIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

—  ■ 

i  

Activity 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Increased  comple- 
tion requirements 

/.o    r\  car 

42.95% 

49.66% 

42.98% 

44.72% 

Competency  testing 

22.41% 

32.89% 

1  ^   01  T 
I  J  •  y  i  To 

23 . 45% 

Increased  entrance 
requirements 

20.85% 

18.00% 

18.97% 

19.72% 

Stiffened  grading 
standards 

33.33% 

33.77% 

34.48% 

33.69% 

Increased  emphasis 
on  basic  academic 
ski  1  Is 

50.81% 

52.60% 

40.52% 

49.22% 

for  courser 
outside  proc  am 

45.67% 

32.21% 

46.96% 

42.38% 

Increased  Ir  ring 
standards 

28.28% 

20.27% 

39.66% 

28.52% 

Placed  emphasis  on 
retention  of 
special  needs 
students 

48.84% 

47.74% 

33.91% 

45.53% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162:  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117. 
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TABLE  A-84 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDERTAKING  VARIOUS  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT  ACTIVITIES.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Activity 

Northeast 

North  Centra] 

South 

West 

Total 

Increased  comple- 
tion requirements 

30.53% 

43.05% 

47.58% 

54.74% 

/■A  TO'/ 

Competency  testing 

12.63% 

20.27% 

25.45% 

34.38% 

23.45% 

Increased  entrance 
requirements 

13.68% 

15.69% 

23.25% 

23.71% 

19.72% 

Stiffened  grading 
standards 

29.17% 

27.03% 

39.47% 

34.78% 

J  J.  OV/i 

Increased  emphasis 
on  basic  academic 
skills 

50.52% 

45.70% 

48.92% 

54.08% 

49.22% 

Added  requirements 
for  courses 
outside  program 

45.74% 

30.00% 

48.67% 

43.62% 

42.38% 

Increased  hiring 
standards 

25.26% 

28.77% 

31.72% 

23.66% 

28.52% 

Placed  emphasis  on 
retention  of 
special  needs 
students 

50.53% 

43.71% 

45.65% 

43.16% 

45.53% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region—158;  South—242;  and  West— 101. 
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TABLE  A-85 


JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHAIRPERSONS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristics 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  number  of  courses 
taught  during  academic 
year — 

— Quarter  system 
— Semester  system 

8.90 
6.14 

8.47 
4.65 

8.96 
5.88 

8.77 
5.94 

Mean  class  size  for 
classes  taught 

20.22 

17.50 

21.69 

19.84 

Percentage  with  training 
in — 

— Teaching  the 

handicapped 
— Working  with  LEP 

students 
— Teaching  dropout  prone 

students 
— Working  with  students 

in  nontraditional 

programs 
— Teaching  basic  skills 

(reading,  math) 
— Addressing  needs  of 

single  parents 


25.08% 
7.67% 
28.03% 

28.53% 
54.89% 
14.65% 


37.50% 
10.88% 
37.58% 

35.17% 
64.86% 
25.17% 


16.52% 
7.83% 
14.78% 

20.00% 
46.09% 
6.96% 


26.63% 
8.52% 
27 . 85% 

28.50% 
55.69% 
15.80% 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
univers-?  ties — 1 17 . 


TABLE  A-86 


JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHAIRPERSONS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristics 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

'  _st 

Total 

Mean  number  of  courses 
taught  during  academic 
year — 

— Quarter  system 
— Semester  system 

4.40 
5.54 

8.85 
6.41 

8.60 
6.51 

10.00 
4.98 

8.77 
5.94 

Mean  class  size  for 
classes  taught 

20.07 

19.64 

18.67 

23.03 

19.84 

Percentage  with  training 
in — 

— Teaching  the 

handicapped 
— Working  with  LEP 

students 
— Teaching  dropout  prone 

students 
— Working  with  students 

in  nontraditional 

programs 
— Teaching  basic  skills 

(reading,  math) 
— Addressing  needs  of 

single  parents 

18.00% 
6.12% 
13.27% 

17.35% 
48.48% 
8.08% 

29.80% 
8.05% 
30.00% 

36.05% 
59.33% 
21.33% 

27.59% 
8.70% 
31.33% 

23.91% 
54.31% 
15.28% 

28.28% 
11.22% 
30.93% 

39.18% 
60.61% 
16.33% 

26.63% 
8.52% 
27.85% 

28.50% 
55.69% 
15.80% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  sizp  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  1C4;  North  Central  region — 158;  South — 242;  and  West — 101. 
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TABLE  A-87 


MEAN  HOURS /MEEK  SPENT  BY  CHAIRPERSONS  IN  VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Activity 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Office  hours 

9.34 

6.85 

10.86 

o.yo 

Admin,  paperwork 

o  no 

8.02 

5.66 

8.06 

7.42 

Class  preparation 

6.54 

4.90 

8.02 

A  LO 
O  •  HZ 

Student  counseling 
— Personal  probs. 

2.90 

2.82 

3.30 

z .  70 

Student  counseling 
— Career  concerns 

3.34 

2.62 

3.78 

%  00 

J  •  zz 

Tut  oring/vorking 
with  special 
needs'  students 

2.35 

2.08 

2.05 

2.23 

Contacting 
empl oyer a 

1.48 

2.20 

1.25 

1.63 

Undertaking 
research 

1.23 

1.80 

1.55 

1.45 

Extracurn*  cular 
activities 

1.23 

0.93 

1.13 

1.13 

Wk  •  -sel  f -empl  oy  ed 

1.20 

1.40 

0.93 

1.20 

Working  outside 
insti tut ion 

0.38 

0.68 

0.90 

0.55 

Background  reading 
in  subject 

4.14 

4.18 

4.22 

4.18 

Other  background 
reading 

2.30 

2.48 

2.62 

2.40 

Dev.  activities  or 
materiaJ  s 

1.73 

1.85 

1.48 

1.70 

Addn'l  prof,  train. 

1.90 

2.30 

1.70 

1.95 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.     Sample  size  for 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — i 17 . 
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TABLE  A-88 


MEAN  HOURS/WEEK  SPENT  BY  CHAIRPERSONS  IN  VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Activity 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Office  hours 

6  QA 

1  n  nfi 

P  OR 

8.98 

Admin,  paperwork 

6.14 

7.90 

7.06 

8,86 

7.42 

Class  preparation 

7  fifi 

f\  30 

OA 

A  AA 

6.42 

Student  counseling 
— Personal  probs. 

3  Ofi 

2  Sfi 

£i  JO 

3  30 
J  •  jU 

2.98 

Student  counseling 
— Career  concerns 

3  86 

3  22 

2  7R 

3  7A 

3.22 

Tutoring/working 
with  special 
needs9  students 

2.20 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

2.23 

Contacting 
employers 

1.80 

1.50 

1.63 

1.63 

1.63 

Undertaking 
research 

1.70 

1.48 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

Extracurricular 
activities 

1.48 

0.65 

1.23 

1.23 

1.13 

Wk , -s  el f-empl oyed 

1.63 

0.93 

1.30 

0.95 

1 . 2.0 

Working  outside 
institution 

1.00 

0.58 

0.53 

0.20 

0.55 

Backg  round  read  ing 
in  subject 

4.58 

4.10 

4.02 

4.22 

4.18 

Other  background 
reading 

2.30 

2.40 

2.33 

2.86 

2.40 

Dev.  activities  or 
materials 

1.80 

1.68 

1.65 

1.80 

1.70 

Addn'l  prof,  train. 

2.23 

1.93 

1.88 

1.98 

1.95 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  Sample  sir.n  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104;  North  Central  region — 158;  South — 242;  and  W*st — 101. 
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TABLE  A-89 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHAIRPERSONS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Mean  ege 

it  »oy                  4/ .27  48.91 

47.82 

Gender 
— Femal es 
— Males 

28.53%               28.30%  20.87% 
71.47                 71.70  79.13 

26.98% 
73.02 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
—White 
—Other 

3.14%                 5.70%  4.35% 
91.82                 93.04  93.91 
5.04                  1.26  1.74 

4.06% 
92.55 
3.39 

Highest  degree 
— Doctorate 
— Master1 s 
— Bachelor1  s 
— Associate 

16.39%                 6.56%  47.79% 
67.56                 56.56  41.59 
13.04                 30.33  8.85 
3.01                  6.56  1.77 

20.79% 
59.55 
16.10 
3.56 

Mean  salary 
Mean  tenure 
(months) 

$48,358             $25,867  $30,024 
130.95               124.75  115.73 

$38,864 
126.26 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  605.    Sample  size  fcr 
community  and  junior  colleges  is  326;  technical  institutes— 162;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 117 . 
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TABLE  A-90 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHAIRPERSONS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mean  age 

46.69            47.41            47.65  50.01 

47.82 

Gender 
— Females 
— Males 

32.00*           22.44%          29.83%  22.22% 
68.00            77.56            70.17  77.78 

26.98% 

73.02 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
— White 
— Other 

!        1.00%             2.58%             7.59%  1.01% 
97.00            94.84            89.03  92.93 
2.00             2.59             3.37  6.06 

4.06% 
92.55 
3.39 

Highest  degree 
— Doctorate 
— Master1  s 
— Bachelor's 
— Associate 

15.46%          21.17%          25.85%  U.74% 
62.89            61.31            54.15  65.26 
j      19.59            15.33            15.61  14.74 
2.C6             2.19              4.39  5.26 

20.79% 
59.55 
16.10 
3.56 

Mean  sal ary 
Mean  tenure 
(months) 

$38,152         $42,486         $39,097  $33,744 
115.00          128.68          125.38  135.63 

$38,864 
126.26 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
project  chairperson  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  605.  SatnpJe  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  104$  North  Central  region—-~158»  South~""~2422  attd  West——I01« 
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x  3LE  A-91 


INSTRUCTORS'  TEACHING  LOAD  ANT)  TRAINING 
CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

iOtoi 

Mean  no.  of  courses 
taught  during 
1986-87 

— Quarter  system 
— Semesters 

8.85                 6.41  8.19 
6.38                 4.34  6.43 

7.78 
6.18 

Mean  teaching  hours 
per  week 

A/  »vj                ii,  r  9  14.48 

18.15 

Mean  class  s^ze 

19.30               17.18  20.36 

18.90 

Mean  no.  of  courses 
taken  in  subject 
area 

— Undergraduate 
— Graduate 

3.81                 3.56  3.54 
3.12                 2.50  3.18 

3.69 
2.98 

Percentage  of 
instructors  who 
have  taught  in 
different  depart- 
ments in  last  2 
years 

22.78%              20.88%  26.99% 

23.03% 

Length  of  tame  with 
state  certifica- 
tion 

— State  cert,  not 

requi  red 
— Not  certified 
— Less  than  1  yr. 
— 2-5  yrs. 
— 5+  yrs:. 

34.19%              16.17%  50.71% 
11.94                 7.19  1^.69 
2.26                 6.89  2.37 
°.03                21.86  3.79 
^2.42               47.90  28.43 

32.02% 
11.07 
3.61 
11.76 
41.46 

NOx'E:    Data  from  "ostsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-92 

INSTRUCTORS 1  TEACHING  LOAD  AND  TRAINING 
CHARACTERISTICS »  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mean  no,  of  courses 
taught  during 
1986-87 

— Quarter  system 
— Semesters 

5.63              7.22               7.58  10.17 
5.51              6.52               6.26  6.46 

7.78 
6.18 

Mean  teaching  hours 
per  week 

1A.69            18.53              19.30  18.16 

18.15 

Mean  class  size 

20.59            18.99              17. A2  20.64 

18.90 

Mean  no,  of  courses 
taken  in  subject 
area 

— Undergraduate 
— Graduate 

3.49             3.75               3.64  3.91 
2.86              3.05               2.98  3.01 

3.69 
2.98 

Percentage  of 
instructors  who 
have  taught  in 
different  depart- 
ments in  last  2 
years 

26.73%          20.82%            22.51%  24.76% 

23.03% 

Length  of  time  with 

o I  fcx L c   Cert] Ll^ a 

tion 

— State  cert,  not 

required 
— Not  certified 
— Less  than  1  yr. 
— 2-5  yrs. 
— 5+  yrs. 

50.79%          26.76%            35.46%  14.22% 
17.28            10.03              10.83  7.35 
0.52             4.01               4.25  4.41 
1.57            17.39              10-19  16.67 
29.84            41.48              o9.27  57.36 

32.02% 
11.07 
3.61 
11.76 
41.46 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West-- 
210. 
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TABLE  A-93 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 
AND  CURRICULUM,  BY  TYPE  0^  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Factor 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Instd  tutes 

Universities 

Mean  influence  and  control 

ratings  for — 

— bstablishing  a  new 

cou rse 

3.81 

3.76 

3.76 

3.79 

— Selecting  course  content 

4.41 

4.38 

4.53 

4.42 

-~Selecir:g  instructor 

t  ec  nn  icjues 

A  71 

4. 61 

4.80 

4.70 

~*~Sel ec t ing  texts 

4.45 

4.47 

4.56 

4.48 

Mean  importance  rating^  for 

sources  of  information  for 

curriculum  development — 

— State's  vocational 

education  plan 

2.76 

3.57 

2.15 

2.87 

— State  occn'l  information 

• 

V.UUI  ainaLing  ere* 

2.29 

2.67 

1.80 

2.30 

— Employment  Service 

2.09 

2.27 

1.63 

2.06 

ftuvibory  commit  tee 

3.69 

3.86 

3.02 

3.61 

■"■"Surveys  of  employers 

3.50 

3.68 

2.97 

3.45 

reiLenLdge  or  instructors 

that  would  use  following 

resources  to  update 

program: 

— State  instructional 

materials  lab 

48.74% 

59.45% 

37.85% 

49.74% 

— Curricululm  coordination 

center 

54.55% 

56.13% 

41.31% 

52.57% 

— Educational  publ ishers 

64.81% 

65.33% 

61.03% 

64.26% 

— Commercial  publishers 

91.32% 

90.96% 

94.47% 

91.79% 

— R&D  a^^ncies 

57.75% 

58.82% 

61.68% 

58.77% 

— Local  materials 

90.88% 

94.91% 

90.74% 

91.98% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examinatio 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  college*  is  665;  technical  insti  tutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 


influence  anil  control  rating  and  importance  ranges  from  1  =  None  to  5  =  A  great 
deal.     (See  question  10.  31) 
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TABLE  A-94 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS  AND 
CURRICULUM.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

r  ac  r or 

Northeast 

North  Central 

ouu  u  n 

WPRl 

Total 

Mean  influence  anr'  control 

ratinga  for — 

— — Fef  ani  "i  eni  no    &  nou 
uO  LOVl  xoux  **o    **  llcfW 

V-UU  IOC 

3.63 

3.81 

3.75 

3.99 

3.79 

— —  Qfll         f 1  HO     pah r 

ucxtfLixii^  course 

content 

4. A3 

4.44 

4.38 

4.50 

4.  42 

tional    t  echni  a  hps 

4.76 

4.71 

4.64 

4.75 

4.  /O 

4.55 

4.51 

4.37 

4.60 

4,48 

Mean  imDortance  rat"? noB 

for*   qohtppq    0  ^  infnrffifl" 

l  vl      owU  I  V>CD     VsX      X 1 1 X      X  U1Q 

tion  for  curriculum 

development — 

"""State's  vocational 

PH 1 1 P  £<  t*  i  nn    n1  an 
cu uv>aixuu    L/x  oil 

2.13 

2.89 

3.23 

2.70 

2.  87 

— —          of"  fl     /"  «      1 1  T"\Q  t"  "i  ArtQ  1 

jlolc  vCCUpatxOnal 

lnro.  coora.  cte. 

1.79 

2.29 

2.60 

2.10 

2.30 

ajui  p  x  uyuic  lie    Oc  rvxCe 

1.71 

2.07 

2.17 

2.11 

2.06 

/iuvxsory  commit tee 

3.24 

3.65 

3.59 

3.94 

3.61 

uJiXi  vcy  0    V/X     CUIUl  vy  CL  0 

3,34 

3.43 

3.51 

3.46 

3.45 

Percentage  of  instructors 

• 

that  would  uqp  follow? no 

res.  to  update  program: 

— State  instructional 

material  lab. 

33.33% 

51.48% 

56.96% 

45.00% 

49.74% 

— Curriculum  Coordin. 

Center 

38.22% 

56.447 

55.58% 

52.76% 

52.48% 

— Educational  publishers 

59.79% 

63.93% 

66.17% 

64.82% 

64.32% 

— Commericial  publishers 

91.84% 

91.91% 

91.17% 

93 . 14% 

91.81% 

— R&D  agencies 

55.26% 

55.96% 

61.72% 

59.20% 

58.75% 

— Local  materials 

89.74% 

92.23% 

91.62% 

94.66% 

91.99% 

MOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Del"  *ery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.  Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central   region— 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 210. 


influence  and  control  ratings  and  importance  ranges  from  1  -  None  to  5  =  A  great 
deal.     (See  questions  10,  31) 
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TABLE  A -95 

MEAN  HOURS/MONTH  SPENT  WITH  GROUPS/ INDIVIDUALS 
ON  COURSE  PLANNING,  3Y  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Groups/ ind  ividual s 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Department  chair  or 
supervisor 

4.60 

4.52 

4.28 

4.52 

Other  institutional 

1.74 

1.89 

1.50 

1.74 

Advisory  committee 

1.74 

2.13 

1.41 

1.80 

Other  instructors 

6.20 

5.34 

5.08 

5.80 

Guidance/placement 
staff 

1.86 

2. ^8 

1.47 

1.89 

Employers  (other 
than  advis.  cte. ) 

2.25 

2.52 

1.59 

2.19 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-96 


MEAN  HOURS/MONTH  SPENT  Willi  GROUP/ INDIVIDUALS 
ON  COURSE  PLANNING,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Groups/ ind  ividual  s 

Northeast 

J  North  Central 

South 

rl     t-*  I 

Total 

Department  chair  or 
supervisor 

3.48 

5.00 

4.28 

5  40 

4.52 

Other  institutional 
officials 

1.41 

1.80 

1.86 

1.68 

1.74 

Advisory  coromittee 

1.41 

1.86 

1.77 

2.10 

1.80 

Other  instructors 

4.44 

6.68 

5.64 

6.20 

5.80 

Guid  anc  e/pl ac  ement 
staff 

1.74 

1.92 

1.86 

2.10 

1.89 

Empl oye  r s  ( c  ther 
than  advis.  cte. ) 

1.47 

2.52 

2.16 

2.43 

2.19 

NOTEJ    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examinatio 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West— 
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TABLE  A-97 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTRUCTORS  WITH  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Type  of  training 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Teaching 
handicapped 

35.37% 

37.76% 

19.47% 

33.09% 

Workinp  with  LEP 
students 

1  1  0/0/ 

13. 34% 

13.65% 

11.06% 

13.00% 

Teaching  disadvan- 
taged or  at-risk 
students 

32.93% 

40.65% 

27.43% 

34.04% 

Working  with  stu- 
dents in  programs 
nontraditional 
for  their  sex 

32.06% 

41 . 25% 

28.25% 

33.91% 

Teaching  basic  aca- 
demic skills 

70.99% 

79.30% 

67.11% 

72.61% 

Addressing  needs 
of  single  parents 

22.31% 

25.30% 

16.07% 

21.98% 

Addressing  needs  of 
older  students 

40.55% 

46.04% 

3C.61% 

41.36% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-98 


PERCENTAGE  OF  INSTRUCTORS  WITH  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  TRAINING.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Type  of  training 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Teaching 
handicapped 

24.88% 

35.53% 

33.33% 

36.41% 

33.03% 

Working  with  LEP 
student' 

12.06% 

10.44% 

12.07% 

20.00% 

12.98% 

Teaching  disadvan- 
taged or  at-risk 
students 

23.50% 

34.70% 

38.35% 

32.52% 

33.99% 

Working  with  stu- 
dents in  programs 
non-traditional 
for  their  sex 

24.87% 

36.39% 

32.66% 

41.46% 

33.86% 

Teaching  basic  aca- 
demic skills 

65.17% 

74.29% 

73.96% 

74.27% 

72.65% 

Addressing  needs  of 
single  parents 

17.26% 

24.68% 

20.12% 

26.70% 

21.95% 

Addressing  needs  of 
older  students 

35.00% 

46.35% 

38.92% 

45.41% 

41.29% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  tlie 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLE  A-99 

G RAD INC  AND  TESTING  POLICIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Policy 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  importance  rating8 
of  grading  criteria — 
— Ab . olnte  level  of 

achievement 
— Relative  achievement 
— Individual  improvement 
—Effort 

— Class  participation 

3.35                  ^  An              o  aq 
2.52                 2.48  2.65 
3.15                 3.37  2.87 
3.27                  3.50  2.92 
->  •                        J.jl                2. 85 

3.39 
2.53 
3.16 
3.26 
3.08 

Mean  number  of  major 
exams/grading  period 

Mean  number  of  quizzes 

3.16                 3.33  3.05 
3.30                 4.66  3.20 

3.19 

Composition  of  exams — 
— Objective 
— Subjective 
— Demonstrations 

48.05%              40.37%  52.58% 
20.11               15.03  24.35 
31.30               40.26  22.33 

46.70% 

19.52 

32.24 

Mean  percentage  of  stu. 
that  instruc.  formally 
recog.  for  performance 

17.84%             33.99%  11.09% 

21.06% 

Percentage  of  instructors 
that  receive  student 
evaluations 

Mean  rating  ot  usefulness 
of  student  evaluations^ 

90.30%              74.85%  94.71% 
2.99                 3.04  2.90 

86.82% 
2.98 

Mean  number  of  class 
period?;  missed  in  past 
12  months 

1.9C                 2.18  2.70 

2.12 

Mean  number  of  times 
observed  by  supervisor 

1.33                 2.09  0.76 

1.43 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  jv->ior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 


aImportance  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Not  important  to  4  =  Very  important.  (see 
question  13)  jr. 

^Usefulness  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Not  useful  to  4  =  Very  useful.     (see  question 

c 
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TABLH  A- 100 

GRADING  AND  TESTING  POLICIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Policy 

Northeast 

North  Central 

Con  th 

Total 

Mean  importance  rating8 
of  grading  criteria — 
— Absolute  level  of 

achievement 
— Relative  achievement 
— Individual  improvement 
—Effort 

— Class  participation 

3.43 
2.56 
3.17 
3.20 
3.06 

3.37 
2.50 
3.05 
3.23 
3.01 

3  44 
2.57 
3.21 
3.28 
3.13 

•J  •  £»t 

2.46 
3.21 
3.32 
3.10 

3.39 
2.53 
3.16 
3.26 
3.08 

Mean  number  of  major 
exams/grading  period 

2.86 

3.49 

3.23 

2.95 

3.19 

Mean  number  of  quizzes 

3.54 

3.58 

3.38 

3.58 

3.50 

Composition  of  exams — 
— Objective 
— Subjective 
— Demonst  rations 

49.50% 

25.28 

24.18 

46.40% 

18.56 

33.39 

45.77% 

18.69 

33.92 

46.64% 

17.37 

34.28 

46.70% 

19.52 

32.24 

Mean  percentage  of  stu. 
that  instruc.  formally 
recog.  for  performance 

15.89 

24.72 

20.12 

22.81 

21.06 

Percentage  of  instructors 
that  receive  student 
evaluations 

87.68 

87.11 

86.48 

86.47 

86.84% 

Mean  rating  of  usefulness 
of  student  evaluations^ 

2.88 

2.89 

3.01 

3.14 

2.98 

Mean  number  of  class 
periods  missed  in  past 
12  months 

1.74 

2.22 

2.34 

1.78 

2.12 

Mean  number  of  times 
observed  by  supervisor 

1.03 

1.35 

1.62 

1.47 

1.43 

NOTE:    Data  from  Posteecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central   region — 319;  South— 506;  snd  West — 
210. 


importance  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Not  important  to  4  =  Very  importer t.  (see 
question  13) . 

Usefulness  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Not  useful  to  4  -  Very  useful.  (see  question 
20) 
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TABLE  A-101 

ASSIGNMENTS  AND  CLASS  TIME  USAGE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  number  of 
writing  assign- 
ments during 
grading  period 

2.54 

1.94 

3.02 

2.46 

Typical  number  of 
hours/w^ek  spent 
on  basic — 
— Reading  skills 
—Math  skills 

0.82 
1.11 

1.06 
1.65 

0.62 
0.90 

0.84 
1.21 

» 

Percentage  of 
class  time  spent 
on — 

— Maintenance 
activities 

— Instruction 

— Student 
practice 

7.79% 
52.59 

39.38 

9.98% 
37.55 

51.78 

5.44% 
64.14 

30.04 

7.96% 
50.59 

41.06 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-102 


ASSIGNMENTS  AND  CLASS  TIME  USAGE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeas  t 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Mean  number  of 
writing  assign- 
ments during 
grading  period 

2.54             2.64             2.34  2.38 

2.46 

Typical  number  of 
hours/week  spent 
on  basic — 
— Reading  skills 
—Math  skills 

.1.68             1.79             1.90  1.92 
0.95              1.24              1.30  1.21 

0.84 
1.21 

Percentage  of 
class  time  spent 
on — 

— Maintenance 

activities 
,  — Instruction 

— Student 
practice 

6.97%            8.70%            8.03%  7.60% 
56.36            50.33            49.36  48.36 

36.06            40.09            42.44  44.08 

7.96% 
50.59 

41.06 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region—319;  South — 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLF  A-103 


MEAN  HOURf/WEEK  SPENT  BY  INSTRUCTOR  ON  VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Activi  t  y 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

rp  _  4.-1 

local 

Office  hours 

6.22 

3.62 

6.58 

^  ^  p 

J  •  JO 

Admin,  paperwork 

i.  11 

3. 26 

'».10 

3.18 

Class  preparation 

8.06 

6.14 

9.14 

7    7  A 

Student  counseling 
■""•Personal  probs. 

2.43 

2.10 

2.45 

2.35 

Student  counseling 
— Career  concerns 

2.66 

2.13 

2.58 

2.  HD 

Tutoring/working 
with  special 
needs'  students 

2.74 

2.45 

2.^3 

2.62 

Contacting 
employers 

1.30 

1.78 

0.93 

1.35 

Undertaking 
research 

1.70 

2.08 

2.05 

1.88 

Ext  racurri  cular 
act ivi  ties 

1.28 

1.10 

1.'48 

1.25 

Wk. -self-employed 

1.93 

2. 05 

1.80 

1.93 

Working  outside 
insti  tut  ion 

1.70 

1.65 

1.35 

1.63 

Background  readi  ng 
in  subject 

4.54 

4.38 

4. SO 

4.50 

Other  background 
reading 

1.98 

1.95 

1.93 

1.95 

Dev .  activities  or 
materials 

1.83 

1.90 

1.33 

1.78 

Addn'l  prof,  train. 

2.73 

2.43 

1.93 

2.23 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examinati 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  communit 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
un  i ve  rsities — 228. 
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TABLE  A- 104 


MEAN  HOURS/WEEK  SPENT  BY  INSTRUCTOR  ON  VARIOUS 
ACTIVITIES.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Activities 

Northeast 

J  North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Office  hour*; 

3.94 

5.54 

6.30 

5.38 

5.58 

Admin,  paperwork 

2.90 

3.06 

3.20 

3.54 

3.18 

J.ass  preparation 

8.42 

7.98 

7.22 

7.86 

7.74 

Student  counseling 

f  ciouiial  prODS* 

2.15 

2.23 

2.43 

2.48 

2.35 

Student  counseling 

J.         L      V»UI1I_  C  L  11  o 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.66 

2.45 

Tutoring/working 
with  SDPri  p1 

WW  J.  b  AS       OJ/CL  1C1 

needs'  students 

2.50 

2.43 

2.78 

2.58 

2.62 

Contac  ting 
employers 

1.05 

1.50 

1.45 

1.23 

1.35 

Undertaking 
research 

2.03 

1.75 

1.88 

1.95 

1.88 

Extracurricular 
activities 

1.48 

1.08 

1.33 

1.20 

1.25 

Wk.-sel f-empl oyed 

2.43 

2.20 

1.60 

1.90 

1.93 

Working  outside 
institution 

1.90 

1.68 

1.43 

1.80 

1.63 

Backg  round  read  ing 
in  subject 

4.82 

4.50 

4.34 

4.66 

4.50 

Other  background 
reading 

1.90 

2.00 

1.98 

2.15 

1.95 

Dev.  activities  or 
materials 

1.60 

1.78 

1.85 

1.73 

1.78 

Addn'l  prof,  train. 

1.83 

2.33 

2.30 

2.33 

2.23 

:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examinatio 
ructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.    Sample  size  for  the 
Least  region  is*  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West— 
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TABLE  A- 105 

MEAN  INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORb  AFFECTING  FACULTY 
SALARIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Insti  tution  Type 

Factor 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Insti  tutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Quality  of  teaching 

3.01 

3.01 

2.37 

2.89 

Professional 
activities 

3.11 

3.27 

2.50 

3.04 

Community  service 

3.34 

3.48 

2.92 

3.30 

Collective  bargain- 
ing agreement 

z.ou 

2. 93 

3  .26 

?  ft? 

Employer 

interaction 

3.41 

3.39 

3.28 

3.38 

Longevity 

1.88 

1.90 

2.34 

1.97 

Full-time  or  part- 
time  status 

1.59 

1.86 

1.80 

1.70 

Number  of  courses 

2.38 

3.10 

2.58 

2.62 

Education  level 

1.82 

1.79 

1.79 

1.81 

Research  activities 

3.54 

3.61 

2.83 

3.43 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  in<  *-ituL*es--344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228.     Influence  rating  ra^as  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None, 
(see  question  24) 
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TABLE  A-106 


MEAN  INFLUENCE  RATING  OF  FACTORS  AFFECTING  FACULTY 
SALARIES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Factor 

Northeast 

North  Central 

%JKJ  LI  L  11 

Upo  f 
Wcb  t 

Total 

Quality  of  teaching 

2.89 

2.93 

2.73 

3.19 

2.89 

Professional 
activities 

2.99 

3.11 

2.94 

3.24 

3.04 

Community  service 

3.32 

3.38 

3.17 

3.46 

3.30 

Collective  bargain- 
ing agreement 

2.10 

2.45 

3.56 

2.31 

2.82 

Employer 

"nteraction 

3.45 

3.40 

3.27 

3.54 

3.38 

Longevity 

2.06 

1.98 

2.02 

1.78 

1.97 

Full-time  or  part- 
time  status 

1.75 

1.72 

1.76 

1.50 

1.70 

Number  of  courses 

2.58 

2.58 

2.69 

2.53 

2.62 

Education  level 

2.11 

1.89 

1.62 

1.82 

1.81 

Research  activities 

3.42 

3.*1 

3.39 

3.53 

3.43 

NOTE:    Data  fr0ln  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:     An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West— 
210.    Influence  rating  tanges  from  1  =  A  great  deal  to  4  =  None.     (see  question 
24) 
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TABLE  A-107 


MEAN  ATTITUDINAL  DATA  CONCERNING  THE  INSTITUTION 
AND  STUDENTS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Attitude 

Community  and 

.Tiini  nr   Pr^1  1  oooc 
uuiuu  L     \>UI.  1  trk*  c  t> 

Technical 
insricutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Staff  members 
don't  have  much 
school  spirit 

2.58 

2.33 

2.  '2 

2.48 

Student  use  of 
drugs/alcohol  is 
well  below  aver. 

3.43 

3.45 

3.56 

3.46 

Student  tardiness/ 
absences  are  very 
prevalent 

2.59 

2.67 

2.56 

2.61 

Student  attitudes/ 
habits  are  not 
conduct  e  to 
learning 

2.18 

2.25 

2.19 

2.20 

This  institution 
seems  like  a  big 
family 

3.02 

3.26 

3.18 

3.12 

There  is  very 
little  coopera- 
tive effort  among 
staff  and  among 
students 

2.16 

2.02 

2.13 

2.12 

A  very  "positive" 
climate  exists 

3.42 

3.65 

3.56 

3.52 

Staf  f  have  many 
opportuni  ties 
for  inservice 
training 

3.27 

3.60 

3.12 

3.34 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  tor  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  end  colleges  and 
universities— 228.     Attitudinal  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Strongly  disagree  to  5  = 
Strongly  agree.     (see  question  25) 
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TABLE  A- 108 


MEAN  ATTITUDINAL  DATA  CONCERNING  THE  INSTITUTION 
AND  STUDENT r    BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Attitude 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Staff  members 
don' t  have  much 
school  spirit 

2.68 

2.51 

2.37 

2.53 

2.48 

Student  use  of 
drugs/alcohol  is 
well  below  aver. 

3.34 

3.31 

3.59 

3.51 

3.46 

Student  tardiness/ 
absences  are  very 
prev£>1  ent 

2.65 

2.65 

2.53 

2.58 

2.61 

Student  attitudes/ 
habits  are  not 
conducive  to 
learning 

2.34 

2.19 

2.20 

2.08 

2.20 

This  institution 
seems  like  a  big 
family 

2.94 

3.03 

3.26 

3.08 

3.12 

There  is  very 
little  coopera- 
tive effort  among 
staff  and  among 
students 

2.23 

2.13 

2.06 

2.13 

2.12 

A  very  "positive" 
climate  exists 

3.27 

3.44 

3.65 

3.54 

3.52 

Staff  have  many 
opportunities 
for  inservice 
training 

3.01 

3.34 

3.46 

3.34 

3.34 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.     Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region--319;  South— 506;  and  Wert — 
210.    Attitudin^l  scale  ranges  froir>  1  =  Strongly  disagree  to  5  =  Strongly  agree, 
tree  question  25) 
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TABLE  A-109 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Insti tuti on  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

f"!n*1  1  PQrpc     nr\  A 

\a\jx  ±  cgca  ana 
Universities 

Total 

Gender 
— Femal e 
—Male 

49,61% 
49.95 

42.77% 
57.17 

LI  QR¥ 

52.01 

47.53% 
52.32 

Ethnicity 
— White 
—Black 
— Hispanic 
— Other 

75.33% 
12.02 
7.13 
5.18 

80.01% 
15.76 
2.43 
1.79 

83.33% 
1  O  1  0 

2.58 
3.55 

78.04% 
12.72 
5.01 
3.96 

Percentage  of  stu- 
dents that  are 
handicapped 

2.22% 

3  .53% 

2.61% 

Percentage  LEP 

5.24% 

3.G0% 

5.05% 

4.80% 

Percentage  econ. 
disadvantaged 

22.  45% 

29.28% 

15.46% 

23.06% 

Percentage  JTPA 
clients 

5.33% 

13.19% 

1.74% 

6.84% 

Percentage  single 
parents 

14.10% 

13.62% 

7.32% 

12*7 1% 

Percentage  students 
over  24 

40.61% 

38.14% 

22.05% 

^6.48% 

NOTE:  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An 
instructor  survey.  Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.  Sample  size  fo 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— -344;  and  colleges 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-110 
STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Gendet 
— Femal e 
— Male 

50.02% 
49.55 

44.34% 
55.70 

49.78% 
49.94 

43.98% 
5j.57 

47.43% 
52.32 

Ethnicity 
— White 
—Black 
— Hispanic 
— Other 

86.94% 

7  Q'l 

2.86 
1.92 

87.10% 
a  u 

O  .  At 

1.89 
2.44 

72.49% 

4.93 
1.70 

67.08% 

12.03 
13.73 

78.04% 
12.72 
5.01 
3.96 

Percentage  of  stu- 
dents that  are 
handicapped 

J  J/b 

0   7  5? 

2.61% 

Percentage  LEP 

3.97% 

2.95% 

4.50% 

8.83% 

4.80% 

Percentage  econ. 

12.75% 

26.35% 

24.71% 

24.12% 

Percentage  JTPA 
clients 

1.88% 

8.90% 

7.54% 

6.86% 

6.84% 

Percentage  single 
parents 

7.42% 

14.07% 

12.52% 

16.21% 

12.71% 

Percentage  students 
over  24 

27 . 21% 

37.19% 

34.61% 

48.32% 

36.48% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLE  A-lll 

VARIOUS  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  TYPE  0?  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 


I 


Institution  Type 


Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 


Technical 
Institutes 


Colleges  and 
Universities 


Total 


Percentage  of  students 
that  do  not  complete 
and — 

— "aave  program,  but  not 

school 
— leave  program  and 

school 


11.67% 
19.13% 


6.72%  9.43% 
21.07%  12.^6% 


Percentage  of  students 
that  did  not  intend  to 
complete 


13.29% 


10. 382 


5.83% 


Percentage  of  students 
that  had  previously  left 
the  institution  and  now 
returned 


10.58% 


8.89% 


7.16% 


9.87% 
18.43% 


11.11% 


9.57% 


Percentage  of  institutions 
that  ranked  following 
goals  as  highest  prior- 
ity for  program — 
— Place  students  in 

training  related  jobs 
— Provide  competencies 

needed  to  secure  jobs 
— Place  students  regard- 
less of  training- 
relatedness 
— Enhance  career 

awareness 
— Provide  opportunities 

for  career  exploration 
— Kelp  rtudents  develop 

work  ethic 
— Reinforce  basic  aca- 
demic skills 
— Promote  access/equity 


32.24% 
47.20 

2.51 

7.34 

16.67 

12.44 

8.58 
5.70 


42.17% 
47.32 

2.15 

7.25 

21.88 

15.52 

7.55 
6.75 


30.09% 
44.70 

2.31 

8.76 

16.13 

14.75 

9.26 
3.26 


34.62% 
46.78 

2.37 

7.13 

18.01 

13.72 

8.42 
5.54 


Percentage  of  programs 
that  accept  all  students 
that  apply 


69.91% 


54.65% 


77.63% 


67.08S 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:     An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  and  colltges  and 
universities — 228. 


TABLE  A-112 

VARIOUS  PROGRAM  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Centra] 

South 

West 

Total 

Percentage  of  students 

that  do  not  complete 

and — 

— leave  program,  but  not 

school 

J  .  J  /  fa 

Q  AW 

1  1  QtV 

9.87% 

— leave  program  and 

school 

14.02% 

16.12% 

20.46% 

21.31% 

18.43% 

Percentage  of  students 

that  did  not  intend  to 

complete 

4. 18% 

10  43% 

X  V  •  *TJ  rO 

1  A  OA^[ 

X  O  •  U*TA> 

11.11% 

Percentage  of  students 

that  had  previously  left 

the  institution  and  now 

returned 

o  •  *f*f* 

1U.  HUyfe 

11.7 /* 

9.57% 

Percentage  of  institutions 

that  ranked  following 

goals  as  highest  prior- 

ity f wr  program — 

— Place  students  in 

training  related  jobs 

OA  lift 

0  0    fil  ? 

0  0  0  0? 

34.56% 

— Provide  crape tencies 

needed  to  secure  jobs 

AS  AS 

AQ  ?Q 

^  1  OR 
Dim  ?0 

46.79 

— Place  students  regard- 

less of  training- 

relatedness 

1.60 

2.27 

3.30 

1.00 

2.37 

— Enhance  career 

awareness 

11.40 

5  18 

7  80 

7  Afi 

7.65 

— Provide  opportunities 

for  career  exploration 

7.85 

2.90 

5.53 

4.98 

5.13 

— H' Ip  students  develop 

work  ethic 

15.10 

11.54 

10.48 

11.39 

13.70 

"Reinforce  basic  aca- 

demic skills 

7.41 

4.22 

11.59 

7.96 

8.40 

— Promote  access/ equity 

5.85 

2.30 

8.06 

4.02 

5.53 

Percentage  of  programs 

that  accept  all  students 

that  apply 

69.39% 

66.77% 

69.53% 

59.90% 

67.14% 

NOTE;    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLE  A-113 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

vliaidv.  IcLlbiJll 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

Percentage  of  in- 

structors that 

EllDPrVl^P  POOD 

PfluP-    for    c^n  — 

Hpnt q  onH   no  of 

UC  11  k9     Oil U      I IV/  •      \J  JL 

students 

— No  students 

70,43% 

71.86% 

76.44% 

71.93% 

x  ul  ^  otuuents 

L/C  I  IvU 

10.06 

•  11.08 

9.78 

10.29 

-J  '      O  LUUCIiLO     UC  L 

O  T*£lf1  T  T*i  O    nc  r*-i  nA 

jjiauin^   uer iuu 

19.51 

17.07 

13.77 

17.77 

PprrpntflPP   nf  n-rn— 

4  ClvCllLOgC     OX>      UL  w 

£i  a*iir>     l  lla  L    UU    11 0  I 

ICV^UAJ-C  llltClll 

oiii}-  or  coop 

70.61% 

78.99% 

66.52% 

72.18% 

Where  coop  ed  is 

required  employer 

involvement  in 

grading— 

— None 

15.61% 

13.00% 

15.74% 

14.90% 

— Employer 

recommend 

19.35 

15.48 

18.52 

18.11 

— Employer  assign 

3.74 

2.79 

4.17 

3.55 

— Employer  and 

coordinators 

jointly  assign 

14.96 

13.00 

11.57 

13.78 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes--344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A- 114 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

rercentage  oi  in 

st rue tors  that 

supervise  coop* 

educ.  for  stu- 

dents and  no.  of 

s tuucnts 

— No  s  tude  n  t s 

75,00% 

71.79% 

72.55% 

67.48% 

71.90% 

— 1  or  2  students 

per  grading 

period 

6.00 

8.02 

12.03 

14. Q7 

10.35 

— 3+  students  per 

grading  period 

19.00 

20.19 

15.43 

18.45 

17.75 

Percentage  of  pro— 

grains  that  do  not 

require  intern— 

ship  or  coop 

59.00% 

71.75% 

76.80% 

74.16% 

72.14% 

Where  coop  ed  is 

required  employer 

involvement  in 

grading — 

— None 

13.51% 

14.85% 

14.41% 

17.86% 

14.97% 

— Empl oyer 

recommend 

18.92 

20.13 

17.16 

16.33 

18.08 

— Employer  assign 

5.95 

1.98 

4.24 

2.55 

3.63 

— Employer  and 

coordinators 

jointly  assign 

14.05 

11.88 

U.92 

18.37 

13.75 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLE  A- 115 


MEAN  RATING  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  BUSINESS.  INDUSTRY,  AND 
LABOR  HAVE  ON  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAMS ,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Aspect 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Ins  ti tu t es 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Determining  curriculum 
goals 

3,27 

3  50 

3.25 

Determining  curriculum 
content 

3.14 

3.35 

2.64 

3.10 

Assessing  relevance  of 
curriculum 

3.33 

3  60 

9  7  7 

3.30 

Recommending  programs  to 
be  offered 

3.09 

3  27 

3.02 

Providing  learning  or 
training  sites 

2.55 

2.5-, 

2.19 

2.47 

Identifying  program 
changes  needed  due  to 
technology 

3.34 

3.51 

2.82 

3.28 

Providing  equip/ supplies 

2.09 

2.22 

2.07 

2.12 

Affirmative  action 
concerns 

1.86 

2.04 

1.56 

1.85 

Mean  number  of  times  over 
past  3  years, 
instructors  have — 
— Follcwed-up  with 

employers  about  former 

students 
— Followed-up  with 

former  students  about 

program  satisfaction 
— Contacted  employers  to 

develop  coop  learning 

sites 

1.23 
1.44 
0.92 

1.76 
1.89 
0.91 

1.02 
1.25 
0.79 

1.34 
1.53 
0.90 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228.     Influence  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Very  little  to  5  = 
Considerable.     (see  question  37) 
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TABLE  A-116 


MEAN  RATING  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  BUSINESS.  INDUSTRY.  AND 
LABOR  HAVE  ON  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAMS.  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Aspect 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Determining  curriculum 
goals 

3.02 

3.32 

3.23 

3.42 

3.25 

Determining  curriculum 
content 

2.80 

3.17 

3.11 

3.29 

3.10 

Assessing  relevance  of 
curriculum 

*  • 

3.30 

3.56 

3.30 

Recommending  programs  to 
be  offered 

2.64 

3.03 

3.07 

3.26 

3.02 

Providing  learning  or 
training  sites 

2.55 

2.48 

2.44 

2.48 

2.47 

Identifying  program 
changes  needed  due  to 
technology 

2.93 

3.40 

3.26 

3.50 

3.28 

Providing  equip/supplies 

2.09 

2.19 

2.06 

2.17 

2.12 

Affirmative  action 
concerns 

1.68 

1.90 

1.81 

1.82 

1.85 

Mean  number  of  times  over 
past  3  years, 
instructors  have — 
— Followed-up  with 

employers  about  former 

students 
— Followed-up  with 

former  students  about 

program  satisfaction 
— Contacted  employers  to 

develop  coop  learning 

sites 

1.13 
1.32 
0.87 

1.22 
1.52 
0.85 

1.49 
1.64 
0.91 

1.34 
1.48 
0.94 

1.34 
1.53 
0.90 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.    Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204:  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 
210.    Influence  rating  ranges  from  1  =  Very  little  to  5  =  Considerable.  (see 
question  37) 
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TABLE  A- 117 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHARACTER! STICS  ABOUT  PROGRAM  CONTENT 
AND  RESOURCES,  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Percentage  of  instructors 
that  report  equipment 
and  materials  are — 
— Very  current 
—Current  but  not  the 

latest 
— Somewhat  dated,  not 

outmoded 
— Outmoded 

34.70%              41.89%  41.70% 

44.85               A3. 36  40.36 

16.36                13.27  16.59 
4.09                 1.47  i.35 

37.97% 

43.62 

15.55 
2.86 

Percentage  of  instructors 
that  report  that 
individualized  instruc- 
tion is — 
— Not  integral  in 

program 
— Integral  when  learning 

basic  concepts 
— Integral  when 

practicing  skills 
— Integral  in  all 

aspects 

18.17%               6.57%  24.22% 
14.96                 7.16  11.21 
34.20               35.52  39.01 
32.67                50.75  25.56 

16.08% 
12.12 
35.45 
36.36 

Percentage  instructors 
that  report  institution 
offers — 

— Developmental  reading 
— Deveiopmei  al  math 
— Pre-tech  courses 
— Individual ized 

counsel ing 
— Special  tutoring 

91.56%              81.82%  83.78% 
92.92%              85.20%  86.94% 
47.00%              48,77%  44.39% 

79.02%             74.55%  78.54% 
88.17%              67.27%  86.04% 

87.46% 
89.69% 
47.02% 

77.68% 
82.04% 

«um.    uate  trom  rostsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-118 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  ABOUT  PROGRAM  CONTENT 
AND  RESOURCES,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 


Percentage  of  instructors 
that  report  equipment 
and  materials  are — 
— Very  current 
— Current  but  not  the 

latest 
— Somewhat  dated,  not 

outmoded 
—Outmoded 


Region  of  the  Country 


Northeast  1  North  Central 


South 


West 


36.68% 

42.71 

18.5^ 
2.0! 


41.31%  38.35%  32.542 

43.40  44.78  41.63 

11.95  13.86  22.49 

3.14  3.01  3.35 


Total 


37.91% 

43.55 

15.60 
2.94 


Percentage  of  instructors 
that  report  that 
individualized  instruc- 
tion is — 
— Not  integral  in 

program 
— Integral  when  learning 

basic  concepts 
— Integral  when 

practicing  skills 
— Integral  in  all 

aspects 


17.17% 

18.30% 

14.40% 

15.46% 

16.05% 

13.64 

11.99 

1.  .76 

11.59 

12.10 

34.34 

35.65 

33.^7 

40.10 

35.39 

34.85 

34.07 

40.16 

32.85 

36.46 

Percentage  of  instructors 
that  report  institution 
offers — 

— Developmental  reading 
— Developmental  math 
— Pre- tech  courses 
— Individualized 

counseling 
— Special  tutoring 


81.96% 
85.94% 
40.64% 

76.56% 
85.35% 


86.54%  88.82%  90.87% 

88.46%  90.26%  93.75% 

46.71%  46.93%  53.33% 

75.48%  77.34%  83.17% 

82.37%  77.66%  88.41% 


87.48% 
89.71% 
46.94% 

77.72% 
81.99% 


NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1.239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region—319;  South~506;  and  West— 
210. 
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TABLE  A-119 


INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  age 

45.18 

44.89 

45.68 

45.19 

Gender-- 
— Femal es 
— Mai es 

36.95% 
63.05 

28.65% 
71.35 

31.28% 
68.72 

33.60% 
66.40 

Ethnicity — 
— Black 
— White 
— Native  Amer. 
— Asian 
— Hispanic 
— Other 

4.38% 
90.03 
0.30 
2.11 
2.27 
0.19 

4.73% 
91.72 
•  0.00 
0.59 
1.18 
1.78 

5.38% 
91.48 
0.90 
1.79 
0.00 
0.45 

4.66% 
90.76 
0.33 
1.6s 
1.55 
1.06 

Highest  level  of 

education — 
— High  school 
--Some  college 
— Associate's 
— Bachelor ' s 
— Some  grad. 
— Master's 
— Master's  + 
— Doctorate 

1.51% 
6.49 
9.80 
6.49 
14.73 
17.19 
36.95 
6.79 

6.19% 
20.94 

9.14 
15. C4 
19.47 
12.09 
15.63 

1.47 

0.88% 

3.08 

2.64 

3.08 

7.49 

99  Q1 

33.92 
25.99 

2.69% 
9.85 
8.30 
8.22 
14.73 
16.84 
30.51 
8.87 

Mean  length  in 
current  job 
(months) 

110.66 

102.35 

103.73 

106.96 

Mean  salary 

$32,458 

$28,365 

$26,576 

$30,200 

Percentage  covered 
by  collective 
bargaining 

43.58% 

37.83% 

19.25% 

37.33% 

NOTE:    Data  froc  Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.    Sample  size  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A- 120 

INSTRUCTOR  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Charac  teristic 

Nor  tlieas  t 

North  npnfral 

woui  n 

WGS  L 

Total 

Mean  age 

46.38 

44,77 

UU  Aft 

ft .  HO 

A6  A1 

HO  •  Hi 

45.19 

Gender — 

— Females 

33.47% 

29.56% 

36.71% 

30.14% 

33.55% 

—Males 

64.53 

70.44 

63.29 

69.86 

66.45 

Ethnicity — 

—Black 

1.00% 

ft  692 

1  01¥ 

4.65% 

— White 

96.00 

95  58 

OD  .  J  / 

Aft  HA 

90.69 

— Native  Amer. 

0.00 

0  6^ 

0  90 

fl  Aft 

0.33 

— A'.ian 

P  .00 

0  6^ 

*>  96 

1.71 

— Hispanic 

0.00 

0  00. 

2  40 

^  ^5 

1.55 

— Other 

3.00 

0.63 

0  60 

0  06 

1.06 

Highest  level  of 

education— 

— High  school 

1.97% 

4  425: 

9  5  07 

n  065! 

2.68% 

— Some  college 

^  A*> 

1  9  69 
1  Z  .  OZ 

11  A 

o.Ol 

9.83 

— Associate's 

6.40 

o.31 

8. .07 

12.44 

8.29 

— Bachelor's 

10.34 

7.57 

8.76 

5.74 

8.20 

— Some  grad. 

12.81 

17.67 

11.95 

18.66 

14.70 

— Master's 

24.14 

15.77 

16.53 

1^,44 

16.90 

— Master's  + 

J  \J  .  -J  H 

%Ci  Aft 

30.54 

— Doc t  orate 

10  34 

7  9fi 

0  7  6 

7.  /  0 

7  66 
/  . DO 

8.85 

Mean  length  in 

current  job 

(months 1 

113.97 

110.71 

101.17 

108.78 

1UD ,70 

Mean  salary 

$26,866 

$31,312 

$28,646 

$35,353 

$30,200 

Percentage  covered 

by  collective 

bargaining 

65.38% 

49.  °3% 

10.62% 

54,89% 

37.26% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
instructor  survey.    Completed  sample  size  is  1,239.     Sample  size  for  the 
Northeast  region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region--319;  South-- 506;  and  West — 
210. 
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TABLE  A-121 

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community 
Junior  Coll 

and 
eges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Mean  Age 

28.21 

28.47 

24.26 

27.63 

Gender 
— Femal e 
—Male 

53.74% 
A6.26 

46.37% 
53.63 

54.20% 
45. 80 

51.54% 
48.46 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
— White 
—Other 

9.02% 
79.16 
11.81 

12.14% 
82.37 
5.49 

8.72% 
82.56 
8.72 

9.94% 
80.73 
9.34 

Marital  status 
— Harried 
— Never  married 
— No  longer 
married 

33.02% 
53.56 

13.41 

33.b6% 
52.00 

14.34 

20.99% 
71.71 

7.30 

31.18% 
56.15 

12.67 

With  children,  if 
ever  married 
— No  children 
—Children 

21.58% 
78.42 

20.25% 
79.75 

41.94% 
58.06 

23.32% 
76.68 

Percentage  living 
independently 

59,  98% 

60.96% 

46.88% 

58.06% 

rc rCcnl Bge 

financially 
independent 

66.84% 

65.72% 

44.84% 

62.75% 

Percentage  with 
handicap 

9.50% 

11.20% 

8.96% 

9.90% 

Mean  household 
income 

$20,160 

$17,360 

$23,250 

$19,755 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  1.733;  technical  institutes— 1.027;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563. 
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1ABLE  A-122 
STUD7NT  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Mean  Age 

26. 14 

27  .11 

27.00 

31.16 

27.63 

Gender 
— Femal e 
—Male 

56.66% 
43.34 

46.42% 
53.58 

53.50% 
46.50 

50.26% 
49.74 

51.56% 
48. ^4 

Ethnicity 
—Black 
— White 
— Other 

4.47% 
87.08 
8.35 

6.46% 
88.70 
7.84 

16.88% 
76.64 
6.49 

3.61% 
72.46 
23.93 

9.95% 
80.65 
9.39 

Marital  status 
— Married 
— Never  married 
— No  longer 
married 

20.48% 
69.09 

10.44 

31.54% 
56.31 

12.16 

31.40% 
56.32 

12.29 

39.45% 
44.25 

16.30 

31.18% 
56.15 

12.67 

With  children,  if 
ever  married 
— No  children 
—Children 

31.37% 
68.62 

20.26% 
79.73 

26.66% 
73.34 

17  70% 
82.30 

23.48% 
76.53 

Percentage  living 
independently 

47.43% 

59.45% 

54.97% 

72.81% 

58.12% 

Percentage 
financially 
independent 

55.05% 

64.86% 

59.39% 

74.18% 

62.76% 

Percentage  with 
handicap 

8.15% 

9.94% 

9.76% 

11.74% 

9.90>. 

Mean  household 
income 

$23,625 

$18,360  $19,395 

$19,800 

$19,755 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  510;  North  Center  region — 872;  South — 1,364;  and  West— 584. 
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TABLE  A-123 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Characteristic 

Institution  Type 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

*ype  or  elementary/ 
middle  school 

— Public 

— Private— re]  ig. 

— Private-other 

87.78%                 90.47%  80.90% 
10.81                    8.02  16.76 
1-40                    1.50  2.34 

87.43% 
10.97 
1.59 

Type  of  high  school 

91.44%                 93.50%  84.99% 
6.83                    4.57  12.66 
1.74                 .   1.93  2.35 

90.96% 
7.14 
1.90 

— Public 

— Private-relig. 

— Private-other 

Mean  years  since 
high  school  grad. 

9.37                    9.23  5.99 

8.75 

nign  scnooi 

curriculum 
— General 
— Academic/ 

college  pre. 
— Vocational 

49.82%                 55.79%  40.04% 

32.67                  24.04  46.98 
1/.30                  20.18  12.99 

49.98% 

32.46 
17.55 

Mean  grade  point 
average  in  high 
school 

2.89                    2.77  3.09 

2.89 

Hours/week  spent  on 

5.90%                  6.00%  4.63% 
36.75                  36.57  28.30 
31.04                  29.11  29.89 
26.50                  38.31  37.19 

5.62% 
35.25 
30.25 
28.88 

homework  in  high 
school 
— Zero 

— Less  than  3 

—3-5 

-3* 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  1,733;  technical  institutes— 1,027;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563. 
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TABLE  A- 124 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the 

Country 

Characteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central  J 

South 

West 

Total 

Type  of  elementary/ 
middle  school 

— Public 

— Private-relig. 

— Private-other 

79.36% 
19. 2A 
1.A0 

85.60% 
13.82 
0.58 

91.60% 
6.30 
2. 10 

87.13% 
10.61 
2.26 

87.37% 
11.01 
1 .62 

Type  of  high  school 

— Public 

— Private-relig. 

— Private-other 

8A.1A% 
13.25 
2.61 

92.16% 
7.2A 
0.59 

92.97% 
A.7A 
2.29 

90.AA% 
7.08 
2.A8 

90.95% 
7.13 
1.93 

Mean  years  since 
high  school  grad. 

7.75 

8.17 

8.07 

12.03 

8.75 

High  school 

curriculum 
— General 
— Academic/ 

college  pre. 
— Vocational 

30.08% 

51  5f 
18.33 

56.07% 

TA.7A 
19.19 

50.15% 

32.20 
17.66 

57.51% 

28.15 
1A.3A 

A9.9A% 

32. A8 
17.58 

Mean  grade  point 
average  in  high 
school 

2.95 

2.81 

2.92 

2.87 

2.89 

Hours/week  spent  on 

homework  in  high 
school 
— Zero 

— Less  than  3 

—3-5 

--5+ 

A.  98% 
31.68 
29. A8 
33.86 

5.89% 
Al.ll 
28.29 
2A.72 

5.32% 
32.92 
31.81 
29.96 

6.37% 
35.00 
30.00 
28.62 

5.60% 
35. 2A 
30.21 
28.95 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondaty  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.    Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  510;  North  Central  ragion  872;  South — 1.364;  and  West — 584. 
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TABLE  A-125 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPATION 
OF  STUDENTS.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Activity 

Institution  Type 

Total 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Percentage  of 

students  that 

participated  in — 

— Varsity 

athletics 

37.7',% 

31.95% 

45.97% 

37.43% 

— Other  athletics 

40.64% 

35.56% 

46.41% 

40.13% 

— Cheerleading* 

pep  club 

21.72% 

<£/  •  Z  J* 

22.15% 

— Drama 

19.98% 

16.26% 

22.38% 

19.29% 

— Band*  orchestra 

40.16% 

37.36% 

42.40% 

39.70% 

— Hobby  clubs 

38.69% 

34.12% 

47.57% 

38.86% 

— Honorary  clubs 

17.72% 

15.24% 

30.50% 

19.23% 

— School  news- 

paper, maga- 

zine, yearbook 

22.48% 

21.78% 

32.26% 

23.99% 

— Student  govt. 

06% 

17.19% 

25.96% 

20.76% 

— Vocational  club 

^..96% 

39.95% 

33.47% 

34.67% 

— Youth  organ. 

in  community 

50.72% 

44.68% 

58.86% 

50.32% 

— Junior  Achieve. 

10.02% 

7.57% 

11.13%  j 

9.48% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  1.733;  technical  institutes— 1.027;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563 . 
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TABLE  A-126 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITY  PARTICIPATION 
OF  STUDENTS,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Activity 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

1 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Percentage  of 

students  that 

participated  in — 

— Varsity 

athletics 

QQ    1  car 

43.53% 

33.63% 

36.45% 

J  /  .  *tOA 

— Other  athletics 

44.  ol* 

/  /     r\  t  at 

44.24% 

34.19% 

43.77% 

— Cheerleading, 

pep  club 

iy  .cox 

20.98% 

24.03% 

21.60% 

00   1  19? 

— Drama 

18.35* 

21.34% 

18.08% 

19.93% 

in  ii« 

iy • j 

— Band,  orchestra 

34.14% 

43.48% 

39.83% 

38.91% 

J7»/ OA 

— Hobby  clubL. 

39.34% 

34.31%. 

41.65% 

39.03% 

JO. 0/* 

— Honorary  clubs 

16.22% 

16.26% 

22.36% 

18.96% 

19.19% 

ocnoox  news- 

paper, maga- 

zine, yearbook 

25.43% 

21.44% 

26.10% 

22.02% 

24.03% 

— Student  govt. 

17.30% 

19.11% 

22.40% 

22.68% 

20.80% 

— Vocational  club 

15.11% 

33.00% 

47.54% 

23.85% 

34.66% 

— Youth  organ • 

in  community 

44.21% 

50.56% 

52.56% 

49.73% 

50.25% 

— Junior  Achieve. 

6.35% 

10.17% 

10.20% 

9.61% 

9.50% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  510;  North  Central  region— 872;  South— 1,364;  and  West— 584. 
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TABLE  A- 127 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  TEST  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Percentage  of 
students  that 
took  SAT 

43.03% 

29.69% 

54.68% 

40.91% 

Mean  combined 
score 

868 

872 

896 

876 

Percent  that  took 
ACT 

37.60% 

28.57% 

50.19% 

37.01% 

lean  score 

20.25 

20.95 

20.85 

20.55 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  1,733;  technical  institute— 1,027;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563. 
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TABLE  A-128 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  TEST  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Chat acteristic 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

Percentage  of 
students  that 
took  SAT 

64.63% 

30.83% 

39.45% 

38.32% 

40.98? 

Mean  combined 
score 

872 

896 

868 

886 

876 

Percent  that  took 

ACT 

19.12% 

47.61% 

38.52% 

32.12% 

36.97% 

Mean  score 

22.44 

21.40 

19.15 

22.72 

20.55 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.    Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  510;  North  Central  region— 872;  South — 1,364;  and  West~584. 
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TABLE  A- 129 


-TU DENTS'  CURRENT  EDUCATION  CI1ARACTERI STICS , 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Inst  i  tution  Type 

Character! stic 

Comnur-jry  and 
Juni or  Col  le^es 

Techni cal 
In.f:t  i  tutes 

Collies  and 
Un-J vers:!  ties 

Total 

Mean  number  of 
prior  sradin£ 
periods  attended 

3.40 

3.18 

4.80 

3.57 

Percentage  of  stu- 
dent".': mentioning 
following  factors 
nr  one  of  four 
most  important 
factors  in  choor- 
i'ng  institution — 
— Prior  school 

guidance  coun.  i 1 . 77% 

— Catalog  29.83% 
— Parent'"  pdvico  23.83% 
— Prior  <tT'0"1 

teacher  9. VIZ 

--Location  76.75? 
-Friend/ ^cquai  n 
tanc«  29.997 
— Reputation  for 

training  42.30% 
— Reputation  for 

r.1  ocpff.opf  20.66% 

--Cost  59.78% 

— financial  aid  27.47% 
— Only  i restitu- 
tion in  state 
for  program 

dof-M-Hd  11.77% 


Percent  ago  of  «ttn- 
■i  nts  rem  si  do  rod  by 
in  it  i  t  ution  to  bo — 

--Ful i-time 

— Pnrt-  time 

--'Jill  1 1  (>y>  n 


Mean  credit  hours' 
enrolled  in  now 

Mean  credit  hours 
pi flnned  for  year 


73.18;! 
2/1.65 
2.17 


13.02 
30.57 


10.61% 
24. 83% 
21.23% 

10.13% 
64.95% 

44.01% 

49.56% 

35.05% 
54.92% 
26.29% 


12.27% 


80.02% 
15.96 
3.92 


17.59 


43.82 


15.28% 
30.20% 
34.81? 

12.26% 
75. 3 l" 

47.60% 

54.88% 

21.85% 
43.69% 
23.09% 


14.92% 


85.48% 
13.62 
0.90 


13.80 
33.64 


12.01% 
28.35% 
24.89% 

10.32% 
72.2*% 

42.52% 

46.67% 

25.M% 
55.55% 
26.36% 


12.*6% 


77.38% 
20.10 
2.49 


14.06 


33.61 


NOTE:     Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
jumor  coi.eger  i~  665;  toxical  insti  tutes— 344;  and  collets  and 
nmvet  $■  -22C. 
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T/BLE  A- 130 


STUDENTS'  CURRENT  EDUCATT0I1  CllARAfTb'H 1  STTCf , 
BY  CFNSUS  REGIU!'1 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

VJ<?r;t 

Total 

Mean  number  of 
prior  grading 
periods  attended 

2.92 

3.50 

3.88 

3.57 

3.57 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents mentioning 

following  factors 

i 

as  one  of  four 

most  important 

factors  in  choos- 

ing institution — 

— Prior  school 

guidance  coun. 

19.02% 

9.63% 

13.05% 

7 . 19% 

12.04% 

— oa  r  ai og 

33.53% 

26.61% 

27 . 86% 

28. 25Z 

28./:7% 

— Parent's  advice 

27.45% 

23.28% 

28.23% 

17.47"' 

24-92"': 

r  j  or  sciiooi 

teacher 

9.52% 

10.00% 

11.07% 

lO.Nri 

10.33% 

— Loca  tion 

71.18% 

74.89% 

70.45% 

76.38^ 

72.85% 

— Friend/ acquai n- 

t  ^nce 

3ft  47  7 

HO • J  DA 

38.36% 

/,  O    c;  o«v 

— ReputaH  on  for 

training 

44.31% 

50.46% 

45.09% 

46.58% 

46.64": 

—Reputation  f em- 

placement 

23.33% 

30.73% 

25.51% 

18.49% 

25.32% 

— Cost 

54.71% 

53.67% 

55.57% 

58.39% 

55.44% 

— Financial  aid 

19.61% 

31.42% 

27.49% 

2i.75r; 

26.31% 

— Only  institu- 

tion in  state 

for  program 

desired 

15.29% 

12.04% 

11.00% 

13.87% 

12.43% 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents considered  by 

institution  to  be — 

— Full-time 

78.37% 

78.47% 

81.23% 

65.98% 

7  7  . 377J 

— Part-time 

18.57 

18.63 

17.34 

30.05 

20.12 

— Unknown 

3.06 

2.89 

1.35 

3.97 

2.4P 

Mean  credit  hours 
enrolled  in  now 

Mean  credit  hours 
planned  for  year 

15.81 
29.54 

13.88 
35.41 

14.26 
36.81 

12.50 
28.30 

14.06 
33.61 

NOTE :     Data  from  Postseoonduty  Occupational  Education  Deliveiy:     An  R\  .*m  \  \mi  ion 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  w;ia  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South— 506;  and  West— 210. 


TABLE  A-131 


STUDENT  PROGRESS  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  ar;d 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

uumui   vOl  leges 

Insilill  ECS 

Universities 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents taking — 

— Developmental 

tngl lsn 

39.45% 

34.50% 

44.44% 

38.84% 

— Developmental 

Math 

36.50% 

44.61% 

38.12% 

39.27% 

— A  course  on 

how  to  atudy 

12.48% 

11.49% 

14.53% 

12  55% 

— Pre- tech  course 

11.64% 

8.71% 

17.47% 

11.79% 

— Career  aware- 

ness course 

28.357 

44.64% 

23.03% 

32.44% 

Mean  grade  point 

average 

?  ^7 
j .  J  / 

*J   A  A 

3. 14 

3.35 

Mean  hours/week 

preparing  for 

course 

6.16 

8.57 

6.15 

6.90 

Percentage  of 

m  4fi  rtlnf  c—  — 

O  lUUCIllO 

— — TVi  a  t-    snAnd  tnnro 

c  ourse 

39.68% 

42.71% 

33.09% 

39.45% 

— That  spend 

about  the  same 

43.09 

37.25 

49.82 

42.50 

——That  spend 

less  time 

12.45 

8.39 

14.55 

11.59 

Uun   £  Know 

4.79 

11.65 

2.55 

6.46 

Percentage  of 

tt*jdents  working 

on— ~ 

— Voc.  certif. 

17.91% 

63.69% 

5.28% 

29.74% 

— Associate's 

65.81 

21.85 

44.44 

48.68 

— Bachelor 

5.35 

0.92 

47.54 

11.26 

— Other 

3.31 

6.56 

1.64 

4.02 

— No  degree 

7.63 

6.97 

1.09 

6.30 

Percentage  of 

students  wanting — 

— Voc.  certif. 

9.54% 

43.66% 

2.55% 

18.60% 

— Associate's 

29.80 

15.77 

15.52 

23.07 

— Bachelor/ 

Master/Ph.D. 

47.82 

22.97 

74.46 

45.01 

—Other 

3.62 

6.86 

3.54 

4.58 

— No  degree 

9.21 

10.74 

3.93 

8.75 

Percentage  of 

students  who 

intend  to 

complete 

92.49% 

96.86% 

94.95% 

94.26% 

NOTE!  Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:  An  Examination 
Sample  size  for  community  and  junior  colleges  is  665s  technical  institutes— 344; 
and  col ltgei  and  universities— 228.    student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was 
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TABLE  A-132 


STUDENT  PROGRESS  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Characteristic 

No  rthpflc t 

No*"th  Central 

South 

Total 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents taking — 

— Devel  opmental 

English 

37.71Z 

37.82% 

41.74% 

34.84% 

38.88% 

— Dtvel  opmental 

Math 

33.47% 

39.57% 

42.91% 

35. 15% 

39.25% 

—A  course  on 

how  to  study 

11.28* 

10.93% 

14.51% 

11.61% 

12.54% 

--Pre- tech  course 

12.80% 

10.35% 

11.68% 

13.22% 

11.788 

— Career  aware- 

ness course 

22.72Z 

36.98% 

32.66% 

33.82% 

32.50% 

Mean  grade  point 

average 

3.31 

3.35 

3.34 

3.41 

3. 35 

Mean  hours/week 

preparing  for 

c  ourse 

5.94 

6.70 

7.32 

7.07 

6.90 

Percentage  of 

student s — 

—That  spend  more 

time  on  this 

course 

35.02% 

40.38% 

40.98% 

38.64% 

39.52% 

— That  spend 

about  the  same 

4'  .73 

41.94 

41 . 44 

43. 77 

42.47 

— That  spend 

less  time 

15.19 

10.51 

11.31 

10.68 

11. 57 

— Don' t  know 

5.06 

7.17 

6.27 

6.94 

6.44 

Percentage  of 

students  working 

on — 

— Voc.  cert if. 

16.05% 

34.89% 

31.35% 

29.84% 

29.68% 

■"—Associate1  s 

62.14 

45.20 

46.30 

47.25 

48.59 

—Bachelor 

12.76 

9.35 

13.65 

8.17 

11.43 

—Other 

2.47 

4.32 

4.88 

2.84 

4.01 

— No  degree 

6.58 

6.24 

3.il 

11.90 

6.29 

Percentage  of 

student  s  wan  ting— — 

— Voc.  certif. 

8.74% 

21.11% 

21.54% 

16.40% 

18.58% 

— Associate's 

19.96 

21.89 

22.72 

28.20 

23.02 

— Bachelor/ 

Master/Ph.D. 

58.97 

40.29 

45.09 

40.20 

45.10 

— Other 

4.04 

6.61 

4.19 

2.80 

4.57 

— No  degree 

8.30 

10.10 

6.45 

12. *0 

8.73 

Percentage  of 

students  who 

intend  to 

complete 

95.24% 

95.37% 

93.57% 

93.24% 

94.24% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
■tudent  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  South~506;  and  West — 210. 
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TART.F  A-H^ 


CO-aiKl*lCUI.Att  ACTiVlTIIiL  OF  °flUDENTSf 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Im;i 

!  t  u  l  i  c  j  p  Ty  j 

Ac  t  I  vr  1 1  n 
—  , 

Communi  ty  and 

Technical 

Col  1 egec  and 

To  t  al 

Junior  Colleges 

lnct i  tutes 

Universi  ties 

Pcroent-aop  of  stu- 

dent., that  par- 

ties | -at e  > Ti — 

— Vp rsi  ty 

eth1  ot les 

6.  £8* 

5.58% 

8 

u  •  O  Jj 

— Ofhei   atM  etice 

15.77% 

14.74% 

22.457 

If  SO 

— Cbe^i"1  ood-j  r^, 

pr>r>  Hub, 

ma  J  o  r  f*t  t  £»s 

1  roc? 

1 .53% 

1.25% 

3.04% 

1.70 

— Drapin 

3.12% 

1   7  8* 

A  ^9" 

— Band,  orchestra 

chorus,  dance 

6.74% 

6  89c/ 

1  J  .  ±  J,o 

7    ft  7 

— Hobbv  cl  ubs 

15.02? 

10  80?' 

1  Q   fi  A4? 

1  /■    c;  c; 
14  •  jj 

— Honorary  clubs, 

soc  iet  ies 

14.30% 

11.42% 

20.19% 

14.41 

— School  news- 

pane  i ,  ma^^i'n" 

4.40% 

3.47* 

6.46% 

4.6? 

— Student  «ovt. 

6.  42% 

6 . 49% 

9.50% 

6.96 

Percentage  of  slu- 

•l^nt*-.   tbflt    pi' l*t"»- 

c  ■»  pa  to  >  r-  an 

internship  in 

coop.  educ. 

program 

14.48% 

11  397 

1  ?  ,947 

1  Q  0^ 

Tf  in  coop,  »*ippn 

hourf,Ai«aek 

21  .64 

23.  P7 

25. 7A 

??.96 

Tf   "»r»  nonr>,  porcrjn- 

t-  omo  that   )  ore  iv«: 

<  i  ed  i  t 

M  .16 

33.33 

36.67 

38.16 

Menn  number  of 

i  ndiv i dualized 

cour^Pf?  taken  ft 

» t,c:t  I  \  tit  I  on 

1.4? 

1.03 

1  .61 

1 .33 

NOTE:    Data  fron  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  1,733;  technical  insti tutes— 1,027 ;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563. 


TABLE  A- 134 


CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of 

the  Country 

Activity 

Northeast 

North  Central  J  South 

West 

T<->tal 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents that  par- 

ticipate in — 

— Varsity 

athletics 

7.595L 

7.83% 

7.0?% 

4.74% 

6.89% 

— Other  athletics 

19.32% 

17.59% 

14.99% 

15.42% 

16.60% 

— Cheerleading, 

pep  club, 

maj  oret tes 

1.47% 

0.62% 

2.30% 

1.59% 

1.70% 

— Drama 

3.43% 

2.30% 

3.17% 

2.30% 

2.95% 

— Band,  orchestra 

chorus,  dance 

'/.HZ 

7.07% 

8.48% 

8.21% 

7.86% 

— Hobby  clubs 

13.69% 

16.04% 

14.00% 

15.63% 

14.525 

— Honorary  clubs, 

societies 

13.57% 

14.40Z 

17.66% 

£.16% 

14.397 

— School  news- 

paper, magazine 

yearbook 

3 . 56% 

6.04% 

5.45% 

J .  19% 

'4  •  04 /o 

— Student  govt. 

7.75% 

4.83% 

7.65/? 

6.21% 

6.98% 

,  

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents that  parti- 

cipate in  an 

internship  in 

coop.  educ. 

program 

13.92% 

iO.  0//o 

1  1  •  J  O/o 

11.54% 

13.25% 

If  in  coop,  mean 

hours/week 

26.99 

23.73 

21.38 

19.78 

22.96 

If  in  roop,  percen- 

tage that  receive 

credit 

43.79 

32.44 

37.20 

38.12 

Mean  number  of 

individualized 

courses  taken  at 

institute  on 

4.1! 

0.58 

1.02 

0.7': 

1.33 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     S arc pie  size  for  ccwnmni ty  and 
junior  colleges  is  1,733;  technical  institutes — 1,027;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 563 . 
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TABLE  A- 135 


MEAN  STUDENT  RATINGS  OF  ATTITUDINAL  DATA  ABOUT 
THE  INSTITUTION.  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Attitude 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Cour^P  woT*lr    k  mnro 

uwui  oc    Wvll^     IS    Ulw  L  C 

difficult  than  in 
high  school 

3.00 

2.66 

3.29 

2.95 

TT>p   i  n      t*iip  nT*G 

1 11C     J.  11 B  L  J.  UV>  tvl  0 

care  a  lot  about 
students 

3.43 

3.51 

3.39 

3.45 

The  students  have 
a  lot  qpTiooI 
spirit 

2.51 

2.60 

2.53 

2.54 

I  had  no  idea  how 
hard  it  would  be 
w.en  I  entered 

2.43 

2.41 

2.43 

2.42 

Library  facilitates 
are  good 

3.12 

2.73 

3.04 

2.99 

Equipment  is  good 

3.18 

3.26 

3.01 

3.18 

Institution  doesn't 
place  as  many  as 
they  advertise 

2.11 

2.00 

2.11 

2.08 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  655;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228.    Attitudinal  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Strongly  disagree  to 
4  =  Strongly  agree.     (see  question  36) 
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TABLE  A-136 


MEAN  STUDENT  RATINGS  OF  ATTITUDINAL  DATA  ABOUT 
THE  INSTITUTION,  BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Region  of  the  Country 

Attitude 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Total 

Course  work  is  more 
di  fficult  than  in 
high  school 

2.97 

2.95 

2.93 

2.95 

The  instructors 
care  a  lot  about 
students 

3.40 

3. 41 

3.43 

3.49 

j  •  HD 

The  students  have 
a  lot  of  school 
spirit 

2.43 

2.55 

2.56 

2.57 

2.54 

I  had  no  idea  how 
hard  it  would  be 
when  I  entered 

2.43 

2.45 

2.43 

2.38 

2.42 

Library  facilitates 
are  good 

2.92 

2.90 

3.04 

3.06 

2.99 

Equipment  is  good 

3.03 

3.19 

3.21 

3.22 

3.18 

stitution  doesn't 
place  as  many  as 
they  advertise 

2.03 

2.12 

2.08 

2.04 

2.08 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3»330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 210. 
Attitudinal  scale  ranges  from  1  =  Strongly  disagree  to  4  =  Strongly  agree.  (se* 
question  36) 
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TABLE  A-137 

PRIOR  PC STSECONDARY  ATTENDANCE  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Percentage  of 
students  that 
attended  another 
Dost  spcond  arv 
institution 

3/. 72% 

3'«.79% 

39.71% 

37.16% 

Prior  institution 
type,  if  haa 
attended — 
-"-"Com muni  tv  or 

junior  college 
— Technical  inst. 
— Ccllege/univ. 
— Other 

25.04% 
1C.84 
45.45 
18.67 

22.45% 
20.41 
41.98 
15.15 

21.76% 
12.50 
31.39 
14.35 

23.69% 
13.91 
45.53 
14.86 

Percentage  of  stu- 
dents that  had 
attended  an  ther 
institution  and 
received  a  degree 

26.57% 

25.73% 

27.65% 

26.53% 

Type  of  degt  je  for 
those  that  rec'd 
a  prior  degree — 
— Voc.  Cert. 
— Associates 
— Bachelor's 
— Graduate 
— Other 

3i.02% 
24.60 
26.20 
6.95 
1.60 

39.60? 
22.77 
20.79 
4.95 
4.95 

28.33% 
50.00 
16.67 
0.00 
0.00 

33.05% 
28.45 
22.99 
5.17 
2.30 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  rurvey.     Completed  cample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  aiid 
junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
unive rsities — 223, 
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TABLE  A-138 


PRIOR  POSTSECONDARY  ATTENDANCE  CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

Percentage  of 
students  that 
attended  another 
postsecondary 
institution 

36.51%          33.84%          35.20%  47.31% 

37.177 

Prior  institution 
type,  if  had 
attended — 
— Community  or 

junior  college 
— Technical  inst. 
— College/univ. 
— Other 

22.78%           22.65%           23.58%  25.38% 
10.55            14.29            17. 69  5.09 
47.78            43.21            43.89  49.62 
18.89            19.86            14.85  15.91 

23.63% 
13.87 
45.58 
16.91 

Percentage  of  stu- 
dents that  had 
attended  another 
institution  and 
received  a  degree 

34.44%           28.03%           23.26%  25.00% 

26.48% 

Type  of  degree  for 
those  that  rec'd 
a  prior  degree — 
— Voc.  Cert. 
— Associates 
— Bachelor's 
-  -Graduate 
— Other 

23.08%           38.20%           33.61%  34.21% 
27.69            25.84            32.77  26.32 
29.23            20.22            20.17  25.00 
12.31              3.37              2.52  5.26 
0.00              2,25              4.20  1.32 

32.95% 
28.65 
22.92 
5.16 
2.29 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 210. 
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TABLE  A- 139 


MILITARY  SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Chrracteristic 

Community  and 

Technical 

Colleges  and 

Total 

Junior  Colleges 

Institutes 

Universities 

Percentage  of  stu- 

dents having 

military  service 

12.96% 

15.85% 

8.68% 

13.12% 

If  in  service,  mean 

week?  of — 

— Formal  school 

training 

15.11 

12.62 

13.42 

13.93 

--OJT 

9.71 

10.82 

14  02 

10.56 

If  in  service. 

percentage  of 

students  report- 

ing that  training 

vras — 

— Not  related  to 

current  educ. 

61.40% 

66.21% 

56.52% 

62.56% 

— Somewhat 

related 

16.28 

15.86 

23.91 

17.00 

— Related 

9.77 

7.59 

8.70 

8.87 

— Very  related 

12.56 

10.34 

1C.87 

11.58 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  665;  technical  institutes — 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A-140 


MILITARY  SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South     j  West 

Percentage  of  stu- 
d^ntP  having 
military  service 

9.80%            11.66%           13.16%  18.32;; 

13.161* 

If  in  service,  mean 
weeks  of — 
— Formal  school 

training 
— OJT 

12.10            11.02            16.03  14.05 
10.57              8.43            10.23  13.08 

13.93 
10.56 

If  in  service, 
percentage  of 
students  report- 
ing that  tra'ning 
was — 

— Not  related  to 
current  educ. 

— Somewhat 
related 

— Related 

— Very  related 

63.75%          57.45%           59.64%  70.00% 

18.75            14.89            20.48  12.00 
4.17            13.83              6.62  10.00 
8.33            13.83             13.25  8.00 

62.75% 

16.91 
8.82 
11.52 

NOTE:    Data  from  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.    Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  the  Northeast 
region  is  204;  the  North  Central  region — 319;  South — 506;  and  West — 210. 
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TABLE  A- 1.41 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Institution  Type 

Characteristic 

Community  and 
Junior  Colleges 

Technical 
Institutes 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Total 

Percentage  of  students 
currently  employed 

59.87% 

47.78% 

60.43% 

56.23% 

Tf  employed,  mean  number 
of  months  at  i-his  job 

32.53 

32.56 

28.13 

31.68 

Mean  hours  work/week 

26.79' 

27.55 

24. 05 

26.50 

Mean  hourly  wage 

$  I  ./ 

$  5.81 

$  5.25 

$  5.79 

P.elatedness  of  job  to 
education — 
—Not  at  all 
— SciPvhat 
— Belated 
— Very  related 

37.76% 
18.98 
14.26 
29.01 

46 . 1 7% 
15.94 
12.42 
25.  LI 

34.53% 
21.02 
14.41 
30.03 

39.39% 
18.55 
13.80 
28.26 

Percentage  of  students 
working  where  employer 
Vncwp  of  edurciticn 

98.32% 

96.25% 

99.70% 

98.02% 

Percentage  of  employers 
that  accommodate  school 
schedule 

83.83% 

86.77% 

92.62% 

86.23% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Pc«r  second  a  ry  Occupational  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3.330.     Sample  size  for  community  and 
jum.or  colleges  is  665;  technical  insti tutes— 344;  and  colleges  and 
universities — 228. 
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TABLE  A- 142 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS, 
BY  CENSUS  REGION 


Characteristic 

jam  i  \yy   \  iir  v^ou n  r  ry 

Total 

Northeast    North  Centra]     South  West 

Percf-nt&f^e  of  students 
currently  employed 

64.43%           56.79%         53.23%  55.36% 

56.267! 

Tf  employed,  mean  number 
of  months  at  this  job 

32.38             31.12           26.92  41.95 

j  1 .  t  H 

Mean  hours  work/week 
Mean  hourly  wage 

24.21             27.32           26.56  27.39 
$  6.34           $  5.50         $  5.33  $6.77 

26.50 
$  5.79 

Reletedness  of  job  to 
education— 
— Not  at  all 
— Somewhat 
— Related 
— Very  related 

40.92%           36.70%         42.05%  35.33% 
17.85             17.32           18.57  21.14 
15.08             15.05           12.52  13.25 
26.15             30.93           26. R6  30.28 

39 . 28% 
18.55 
13.76 
28.40 

Percentage  of  students 
working  where  employer 
knows  of  education 

96.56%           99.18%         97.74%  98.10% 

97.97% 

Percentage  of  employers 
that  accommodate  school 
schedule 

86.47%           87.66%         86.89%  82*52% 

86.26% 

NOTE:    Data  from  Post  secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery:     An  Examination 
student  survey.     Completed  sample  size  was  3,330.     Sample  size  for  tl.p  Northeast 
resion  is  204;  the  North  Central  region— 319;  Couth— 506;  and  West — 210. 
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APPENDIX  B 


UNIVERSE  OF  PUBLIC  AND  INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING 
POSTSECONDARY  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Sample  Denoted) 


395 


STAIE-AP 


ObS 


CITY 


N  Afl  L 


INSTITUTION 


INS 


1 

JUNIAU 

ALASKA   JUNEAU      11  hi  I  v  fiF 

2 

SEWAhC 

ALASKA    VnTATTniiAl  .TPPMlcTrii  rtUrt>n 

3 

ANCHORAGE 

ANCHORAGP  PC 

u 

SITKA 

ISLANDS  CC 

5 

SOIDOTI  NA 

K  EN  AI    PENINSULA  CC 

b 

KETCHIKAN 

KETCHIKAN  CC 

7 

hOCIAK 

8 

KOTZEbLi: 

KOT2LBUE  TECHNICAL  CEMEF  NN   ARCTIC  SCH 

9 

KOTZEBUE 

KOTZEDUE  TECHNICAL  CENTER  NW   ARCTIC  SCHO 

10 

frETHEL 

KUSKOK HIM  CC 

11 

PA  Lttf  H 

HATANUSRA-SUSITNA  CC 

12 

NOME 

NORTH VEST  CC 

13 

VALDE2 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  CCnPUNITY  COLLEGE 

1U 

SITKA 

SHELDON  JACKSON  COLLI GE 

15 

FAIHbANKS 

XANANA   VALLEY  CC 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

n-3 


9 

ERLC 
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STATICAL 


OnS 

CITY 

NAME 

I  b 

BIRMINGHAM 

ALABAMA   AT  BIRMINGHAM , U 

l  7 

MONTGOMERY 

ALABAMA  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

1  6 

GADSDEN 

ALABAMA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1  V 

ALEXANDER  CY 

ALEXANDER  CITY  STATE  JC 

r\ 
J 

ATMOAE 

ATMOhE  STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

21 

EESSEMLR 

BESSEMER  ST  TECH  COL 

22 

» AYETTE 

BREWER  STATE  JR  COLLEGE 

23 

TUSCALC05A 

C*   A.   FREDD  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLECT 

24 

KDL ILL 

CARVfcR  5 TATE  7FCI;N3CAL  C01LLCE 

25 

IhhNIX  CITY 

CHATTAHOOCHEE   V ALL! Y  CC 

26 

hUF  ALA 

CHAUNCEY   SPARKS  ST  TECh 

27 

DOUGLAS   MACARTHUF  ST  TE  C 

28 

TALLADiGA 

E   H  GENTRY   TECHNICAL  FACILITY 

2  V 

ENTERPRISE 

ENTERPRISE  ST  JR  COLLEGE 

30 

BAY  MINETTE 

FAULKNER  STATE  OR  COLLEGE 

J  I 

HUM  bVILLE 

FAULKNER  UNIVERSITY-HUNTSVILl I 

32 

GAiiSDK! 

GADSDEN  STATE  JR  COLLEGE 

33 

GALSLLN 

GADSDEN  STATE  TEChMCAL  INSTITUTE 

34 

DOTHAN 

GBG  C  WALLACE  ST  CC-DOTHN 

35 

KANCEV1LLE 

GEO  C  WALLACE  ST  CC-HANCK 

3b 

SELM  A 

GEO  C  WALLACE  ST  CC-5ELM A 

37 

ANNlSTON 

HARRY   M  AYER5   ST  TECH  C 

Jo 

THOKASVILLE 

HOBSON  STATE  TECh  C 

39 

EUNTSVILLE 

3   F  DRAKE  ST  TEC!! 

DEATSVILLE 

J.    F.   INGRAM  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

4 1 

FKEWTOK 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  STATE  JC 

42 

ElhfilNGHAM 

JEFFERSON  ST  JR  COLLFGE 

4  3 

LFCATUE 

JOHN  C  CALHOUK   SI  CC 

44 

K3NIGOf  ERY 

JOHN  M  PATTEXSO.N   ST  TFXH 

45 

BIRMINGHAM 

LAWSON   STATE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

46 

LIVINGSTON 

LIVINGSTON  UNIVERSITY 

47 

ANDALUSIA 

LURLEEN  B  WALLACE  ST  JC 

46 

ACAUTHUR  STATE  TECH  COLLEGE 

ii  ft 
49 

mobile 

MOBILE  COLLEGE 

50 

MUSCLE  SHOALS 

MUSCLE  SHOALS  ST  TECH  C 

51 

CHI LDEl SBULG 

N   F  NUNNELLY   ST  TECH  C 

52 

hamltcn 

K   W  ALA   ST  TECH  COLLEGE 

53 

RAINS  VILLE 

NTHEST  ALA  ST  JR  COLLEGE 

54 

FhlL  CAMPBELL 

NTHWST  ALA   ST  JR  COLLEGE 

55 

HUNTS  VILLE 

OAKUOOD  COLLEGE 

56 

OV tLlKA 

OPELIKA  STATE  TECHMCAL  COLLEGE 

57 

MONhOhV ILL L 

PATRICK  HENRY  STAT*  JC 

C  Cj 

DO 

EVERGREEN 

REID  STATE  TECHNICAL  C 

5  V 

MOBILE 

S.   D»   BISHOP  ST  JC 

60 

Elf.MINC  HATi 

SAMFORD  UNI . -RSIT Y 

61 

TUSCALOOSA 

SHELTON  ST  CMTY  COLLEGE 

62 

tOAZ 

SNEAD  STATE  JR  COLLEGE 

6  J 

OtELIK A 

SOUTHERN   UNION  SI   JR  COL  OWLlKii  CAT 

OH 

TU5KEGEE 

SOUTHERN   VOCATIONAL  COLLEGE 

MOBILE 

SOUTHWEST  ST  TECh  COL 

6b 

EUF ALA 

SPARKS  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

67 

NA.,LFY 

:THK  UNION  ST  JR  COLLEGE 

66 

MONTGOMERY 

TROY  STATE  U  MONTGOMERY 

69 

I  ROY 

TROY  STATE  UN1V   MAIN  CAM 

70 

SUMITON 

WALKER  STaTE  TECH  C 

iNsrn  UTION 
TYPF 


IKS 


J 

NO 

1 

RO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

NO 

1 

YES 

NO 

/ 

NO 

1 

NO 

/ 

YES 

YES 

/ 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

I 

NO 

1 

NO 

YES 

1 

Yl  S 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

Y*  S 

4 

NC 

/ 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

YES 

1 

YES 

I 

YES 

1 

YES 

3 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

i 

NO 

i 

YDS 

2 

NJ 

1 

YES 

? 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

YES 

IMC 


B-4 


30; 


06s  city 


■  72 

r  73 

7U 

76 
}-  77 
y  78 

I  79 

r  80 

kei 
82 
63 
f'  80 
ft  65 
I  86 
"  87 

88 

■  89 
I  90 

r  «i 

192 
93 
9* 

L  95 

I  97 

;  98 

199 
100 
101 

L:o2 

Il03 

Il0<i 

105 

1106 
107 
■  106 
109 

1110 
111 
112 
|113 

Inn 

F115 
|116 
111  7 
111  6 


LITTLE  LOCK 
LITTLE  fOCK 
PINE  BLIFP 
BEE  BE 

STATL  UN1V 

RUSSELLULLf 

OZARK 

RONTICELLO 

POCAHONTAS 

CON  NAY 

CON  W  A  K 

DE  CUEEK 

BUHDETT1 

FORREST  CITY 

MAKE  ED  IEEE 

FOREST  CITY 

SEA  hC Y 

CROSSETT 

MOT  SPhlhGS 

BATESV ILLf 

«C  GEHFE 

HC  GEN E L 
SEARCY 

ARKADELl HIA 
SILOAH  St'G 
WEST  lEfcPKir 
fcLYTKE V1LLE 
HARRISON 
SPUING  DALE 
EL  DOKALO 
MALVERN 
M  ELEOU  hi.  I 
MCRRILTCN 
HELENA 
PINE  BLUFF 
H  LITTLE  HOCK 
HOT  SPRINGS 
HOPE 
DEW  JTT 
til  K  A 

N   LITTLi  I.OlK 
WALNUT  MDGJ 
EL  D URAL  J 
MAGNOLIA 
CAMDLN 
HARhlSOE 
FChT  SMITH 
NEWPORT 


NAME 


ARK   AT  LITTLE  ROCK,U  OF 
ARK   flLDL  SCI  CAMPUS, U  OF 
ARKANSAS  PINE   BLUFF, It  OF 
ARKANSAS  STATE  U  Bl'EbE  Bh 
ARKANSAS  STATE  U  MAIN  CAR 
ARKANSAS  TECH  UNIVERSITY 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
AHK ANSA S -MONT 1CELL0, U  OF 

BLACK  RIVER  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
CENTRAL  ARKANSAS, U  OF 
CENTRAL  FAPTIST  COLLEGE 
COSSATOT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
COTTON   BOLL  VOCATION  AL-TI CHMCAL  SCHOOL 
CROWLEY'S  RIDGE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
DELTA  VOCATION A L-TECHHICAL  SCHOOL 
EAST  AKK  CMTY  COLLEGE 

FOOTHILLS  VOCATIONAL-TFCHNICAL  SCHOOL 
FOREST  ECHOES   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 
GARLAND  CO  CH1Y  COLLFGE 
GATEWAY   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

GREAT  RIVERS  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

GREAT  RIVERS  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

HARDING   U  MAIN  CAM 

HENDERSON  ST  UNIVERSITY 

JOHN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

MID-SOUTH  VO-TECH  SCHOOL 

MISS  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

NORTH  ARKANSAS  CC 

NORTHWEST  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

OIL   BELT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

OUACHITA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

OZARK A  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

PETIT  JEAN   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

PHILLIPS  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

PINES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

PULASKI   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

UUAPAW  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

RED   RIVER  VOCATIONAL-TFCHNICAL  SCHOOL 

NICE  Bh.LT  VOC  TECH  SCH 

hlCH   MOUNTAIN  CC 

J>H DRTEh  COLLEGE 

SOUTHEhS   HAiTlST  COLLFGE 

STHN   ARK    U  EL  DC'RALO  ER 

STHN  ARK   U  MAIN  CArPUS 

STHN   AKK   U  TECH  BRANCH 

TWIN  LAKES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH001 

WE5TAKK   COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

WHITE  RIVER   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


3 

NO 

J 

NO 

J 

NO 

1 

Yi  S 

J 

ye> 

J 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

3 

510 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2. 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

Y*S 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

- 

NO 

2 

YFS 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

NO 

3 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

B-5 


9 
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5>TA1 E  =  AZ 


OBS 

CITY 

HA  HE 

J-  1*  D  I  i  i  U  1  i  v  If 

in  j 

TY  PR 

119 

link 

AKIZONA   WESTERN  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

120 

COOLI IGE 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  COLLEGE 

•*  •  *   •  99  n  mm       n  4*  m±  mm  W  IT  f               V*»  mm  mm  Lm  W 

- 

Y  v  c. 

121 

•  INK  L  LP! AN 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  COLLEGE 

NO 

122 

DOUGLAS 

COCHISE  COLLI GL 

- 

NO 

123 

THATCHER 

EASTERN  ARIZONA  COLLEGE 

mm  m  9W  mm             #•  A l  A  #4  \m        ffl                   mm  mm  mm  mm 

- 

12<4 

GANADO 

GANADO, COLLEGE  OF 

1 

NO 

125 

CLORE 

GILA  PUEBLO  COLLEGE 

9>*  m±  mm  mm        m    w  mm  m**  mm  %p       W        At  Arf  mW  mm 

- 

TPS 

12b 

ULENDALE 

ULENDALE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

- 

NO 

127 

PHOENIX 

MAHICCPA  TECh  CC 

I  b  J 

126 

EISA 

MESA  COM  UN  1 1 Y  CCLLEG! 

12* 

hi VIKhS 

MOHAVE  COMMUNITY  COlLfC* 

Y 

130 

LAKE  hAVASU 

MOHAVE  COMMUNITY  COLLtCt 

• 

Y  Ei> 

131 

LAKE  HAVASU 

ftOHAVE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

132 

TSAILE 

NAVAJO  COMMUNIlY  COLLEGf 

YFS 

133 

KCLBROOK 

NORTHLAND  PIONEER  COLLEGE 

-j 

YEL 

1  3*4 

PHOENIX 

PHOENIX  COLLLGE 

1 

NO 

13b 

TUCSON 

PIMA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

NO 

136 

I HOEN IX 

HIO  SALADO  CC 

YES 

137 

RESA 

RIO  SALADO  CC-ARFA  EAST 

>0 

13e 

SCOTTSDALE 

SCOTTSDALE  CfTY  COLLEGE 

NO 

139 

PHOENIX 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN   CKTY  C 

NO 

1«0 

PEETCOTT 

YAVAPAI  COLLEGE 

NO 

er|c 


B-6 

3<)j 


STATE=CA 


OBS  CITY 


141  ALAMEDA 

142  SANTA   M /  HI  k 

143  S  ACJtAM  ENTO 

144  LANCASTER 

145  bAKERSFlLLD 

146  BAKCTOW 
1*7  OKDVILLl 

148  APTOS 

149  REDWOOD  CITY 

150  VALENCIA 

151  LAKE   VIEW  TERR 

152  NOR WALK 

153  RIDGEChLST 
15<l  MVEhHOhE 

155  ALTA  LCKA 

156  ORANGE 

157  GLEN  DOHA 

158  AZUSA 

159  SAN  FRALCISCO 

160  FOUNTAU  VLY 

161  SAN  DI FLO 
H2  COLUMBIA 

163  COMPTON 

164  SAN  PhblO 

165  SAChAKEMO 
It  66  YUCAIPA 

(167     Sh  LOIS  OPSIO 
168     EL  CAJCh 
J69  CYPRESS 
|170  DAVIS 
*1 71  CUPEKT1K0 

172  PALfc  DLSEFT 

173  PLEASANT  HI1L 
|l74  EOSfcfiEAl 

175     MONT  LP  EY  PAJK 
|176  TGhKANCt 
177     SAN  JOS! 
'178  ^UINCY 
179     LC5  ALTOS  HIS 
(180  FFESItO 
(181  FRESNO 
182     FULL LhTC  h 
|183  GIL>OY 
64  GLENLALE 
.85     HUNTINGS  BCI! 
186     EL  CAJON 
87     SAN  PEDFO 
86  SALINAS 
ft  69  STOCKTON 
1190  IMPERIAL 

91  NOVATO 

92  SAN  FRAICirCO 


NAME 


ALAMEDA, COLLEGE  OF 
ALLAN  HANCOCK  70LLEGF 
AMERICA N  RIVER  COLLEGE 
ANTELOPE   VALLEY  COLLEGE 
b AKERSF I  ELD  COLLEGE 
h AR5TOW  COLLEGE 
bUTTE  COLLEGE 
CABRILLO  COLLEGE 
CANADA  COLLEGE 
CAN TONS, COLLEGE  OF  TH* 
CASA  LOR A  COLLEGE 
CERRITOS  COLLEGE 
CERRO  COSO  CMTY  COLLEGE 
ChABOT  VALLEY  CAMFUS 
CHAFFEY   COMMUNITY  COLL 
CHAPMAN  COLLEGE 
CITRUS  COLLEGE 
CITRUS  COLLEGE 

CITY  COLLEGE  OF   SAN  FRANCISCO 

COASTLINE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

COLEMAN  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  C-CCLUHRIA 

COMPTON  CMTY  COLLEGE 

CONTRA  COSTA  COLLfGE 

CDSUft N ES   RIVER  COLLEGF 

CRAFTON   MILLS  COLLEGE 

CUESTA  CG^LFGE 

CUYAKACA  COLLEGE 

CYPRESS  COLLEGE 

D-Q  UNIVERSITY 

11   ANZA  COLLEGE 

DESERT, COLLEGE  OF  THE 

DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

DON  bOSCO  TECHNICAL  INST 

EAST  LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE 

EL  CAHINO  COLLEGE 

EVERGREEN   VALLEY  CuLLEGE 

FEATHER   filVF h  COLLEGE 

FOOTHILL  COLLEGE 

I RESNO  CITY  COLLEGE 

FRESNO  CITY  COLLEGE   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

FULLERTON  COLLEGE 

GAVILAN  COLLEGE 

GLENDALE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

GOLDEN   h EST  COLLEGE 

GROSSMONT  COLLEGE 

HARBOR  OCCUPATIONAL  CENTER 

li ARTNfc  LL  COLLEGE 

hUMPHREYS  COLLEGE 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

INDIAN   VALLEY  COLLEGES 

JJHN   A  •   Of CON NELL  COMfUMTY  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Yfc  S 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

ND 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YtS 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YfS 

YFS 

YfcS 

NO 

Y*S 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YtS 
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STATL=CA 


OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

193 

SAM  FRANCISCO 

JOHN  ADARS  CORRUNITY   COLLEGE  CEKTER 

w  \mW  mm  *w        f»  mw  mm  *  •  mm*               v  m  9  I  *  mw  f»  mm  mV   m                      mm  mm  *-*  Vj  mmf        Vmt  JM  O    m  A*  J  1 

194 

KEEDLEY 

RINGS  RIVER  CRT!  COLLEGE 

195 

LAGUNA  fcEACH 

LAGUNA  BEACH  U  *S  •  t  • 

196 

S  LAKE  TAHOE 

LAKE  TAHOE  CRTY  COLLEGE 

197 

OAKLAND 

LAMEY  COLLEGE 

196 

SUSAN VILLE 

LASSEN  COLLEGE 

A*  ffl       M  M  I»      N»  Vr  A*  A*  b  \J  A* 

199 

LOftA   LI  NLA 

LOflA  LIN  DA  UNIVERSITY 

200 

LONG  BEACH 

LONG  BEACH  CITY  COLLEGE 

201 

fclLRINGTGN 

LOS  ANG  HARBOR  COLLI GE 

202 

WOODLAND  HLS 

LOS  ANG   PIERCE  COLLI GE 

203 

LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANG  SOUTHWEST  COLLEGE 

204 

LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANG  TR  TECH  COLLEGE 

205 

VAN  KUYS 

LOS  ANG  VALLEY  COLL*  GE 

206 

LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES  AIRPORT  COLLEGE  CENTER 

20? 

IOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY  COLLEGE 

206 

LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES  RETRO  C 

209 

SAN  KERKAhDO 

LOS  ANGELES  RISSION  C 

210 

PITISbUKC 

LOS  REDANOS  COLLEGE 

211 

[.  ^NTFIELL 

RARIN, COLLEGE  OF 

212 

URIAH 

MENDOCINO  COLLEGE 

213 

REFCED 

RERCED  COLLEGE 

21U 

OAKLAND 

RERRITT  COLLEGE 

21  5 

KODESTO 

RID-STATE  COLLEGE 

216 

OCEANSIDE 

RIRA  COSTA  COLLEGE 

If  *m  m  m  mm        ^»  *j*t  m*  A\  Wm             \mW  mm  mm  m*S  \J  m> 

217 

SANTA  CLAKA 

RISSION  COLLEGE 

218 

r.ortsTo 

RODESTO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

219 

ROMEREY 

MONTEREY   PEN  COLLEGE 

220 

ROORPAHK 

ROORPARK  COLLEGE 

221 

WALNUT 

ROL'NT   SAN  ANTONIO  COLLEGE 

222 

SAN  JAC1KTO 

RT  SAN  JACINTO  COLLEGE 

223 

NAPA 

NAPA  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

224 

SAN  DIEGO 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

225 

NOKTh   HOLYWOOD , 

NORTH  ORANGE  COUNTRY  CORRUNITY  COLLEGE  D 

226 

INGL&K OOD 

NORTHROP  UNIVERSITY 

227 

FRLROKT 

OH  LONE  COLLEGE 

228 

COSTA  ftESA 

ORANGE  COAST  COLLEGE 

229 

OXNARD 

OXNAHD  COLLEGE 

230 

FULLER  TO  f< 

PACIFIC  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

231 

AN  Gli  IN 

PACIFIC  UNION  COLLEGE 

232 

BLYThE 

PALO  VERDE  COLLEGE 

233 

SAN  RAKCGS 

tALOHAR  COLLEGE 

234 

PASADENA 

PASADENA  CITY  COLLEGE 

235 

FORTERV1LLE 

PORTERVI LLE  COLLEGE 

236 

EUREKA 

m*  XmW  m\  li  t »  mm 

REDWOODS , COLLEGE  OF  THE 

237 

hREDLE Y 

ft EEDLE Y  COLLEGE 

238 

WH IT TIER 

RIO  HONDO  COLLEGE 

239 

PIVEhSIDE 

RIVERSIDE  CITY  COLLEGE 

2U0 

SACK  A  Mi  MO 

SACRARENTO  CITY  COLLEGE 

241 

KISSlON  VIEJC 

SADDLEBACK  COLLEGF 

242 

SAN  DIEGC 

SAN  DIEGO  CC  DIST  D1S  OFF 

243 

SAN  DIEGO 

SAN  DIEGO  CITY  COLLEGE 

244 

SAN  DIKGC 

SAN  DIEGO  HESA  COLLFGL 

lh  SI ITUTION 

n  ri 


IMS 


:RIC 


B-8 

401 


STATE=CA 


OBS  CITY 


245  SAN  iilhCJ 

246  SAN  FRAhCISCO 

247  SAN  FRANCISCO 

248  STOCKTOh 

249  SAN  JOSt 

250  SAN  ftATIG 

251  SANTA  A!,A 

252  SANTA  bAhbARA 

253  SANTA  fCNICA 
25U  SANTA  EC1>A 

255  VISAL1A 

256  REDDING 

257  ROCKLIN 

258  W EEL 

259  S ACR Aft  ENTO 

260  SAN  l)hU^O 

261  5N  BERNARDINO 

262  IIOhAGA 

263  SUISUN  CITY 

264  CHULA  VISTA 

265  TAF1 

266  UKIAE 

267  V  ENTUh A 

268  BUENA  PARK , 

269  VICTOhVlLLE 

270  BERKELEY 

271  FRESNO 

272  COALINGA 

273  CULVER  CITY 
27U  SARATOGA 

275  LOS  ANGLLES 

276  ft Ah Y  5  VI LLE 


MARE 


SAN  DIEGO  M1RAWAR  COLLFGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COftHUKIT Y  COLLEGE  SKILLS  C 

SAN   FRISCO  CC  DISTRICT 

SAN  JOA'JUIN  DELTA  COLLEGE 

SAN  JOSE  CITY  COLLEGE 

TAN   flATEO, COLLEGE  OF 

SANTA  ANA  COLLEGE 

SANTA  B  A  R  B  A  R'A  CTY  COLLEGE 

SANTA  HONICA  COLLEGE 

SANTA   ROSA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

SEQUOIAS, COLLEGE  OF  THE 

SHASTA  COLLEGE 

SIERRA  COLLEGE 

SI5KIYOUS, COLLEGE  OE  THE 

SKILLS  6  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CENTEH 

SKYLINE  COLLEGE 

SN   BERN AKDINO  VLY  COLLEGE 

SNI  BARY'S  COLLEGE  OF  CAL 

SOLANO  COUNTY  CC 

SOUTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 

TAFT  COLLEGE 

UKIAH  ADULT  SCH 

VENTURA  COLLEGE 

VETERAN  REAL  ESTATE  SCHOOL 

VICTOR  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

VISTA  COLLEGE 

WEST  COAST  CHRISTIAN  C 

WEST  HILLS  COLLEGE 

WEST  LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE 

WEST  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

WOODBURY  UNIVERSITY 

YUBA  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YFS 

NO 

NO 

KFS 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 


M-9 
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OBS 

city 

NAME 

IkSTlTMT I  0 N 

i  h is 

IYI  E 

277 

ALAMOSA 

ADAMS  STATE  COLLEGE 

1 

YfS 

276 

GREELEY 

AIMS  COMMUNITY   COLLI CE 

1 

y*  s 

279 

111 I LI TOE 

ARAPAHOE  CMTY  COLLI GE 

1 

NO 

280 

BOULDER 

bOULDEh  VALLEY  AREA   VOCATIONAL  TECH  CLNT 

2 

NO 

281 

GLENhOOD  SPG 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

282 

LEADVlLLt 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE  EAST  CA IP  OS 

1 

NO 

283 

STEAMBOAT  SPGS 

COLORADO  HTK  COLL-ALP1 NE  CAMPUS 

1 

NO 

284 

FANGILY 

COLORADO  NORTHWESTERN  CC 

1 

uo 

285 

AURORA 

community  col  of  aurora 

2 

NO 

286 

DELTA 

DELTA- HON T ROSE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

NO 

287 

DENVER 

DENVER  AURARIA  CKTY  COL 

1 

NO 

288 

DENVER 

EMILY  GRIFFITH  OPPORTUNITY  SCFOOL 

2 

YES 

289 

DURANGO 

FORT  LEWIS  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

290 

WESTMINSTER 

FRONT  RANGE  CC 

1 

YES 

291 

LAMAR 

LAI" AR  COMMUNITY  COILEGt 

1 

NO 

292 

FORI  COLLINS 

LARlMEh  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CfNT 

2 

NO 

29  3 

GRAND  JCT 

MESA  COLLEGE 

J 

YES 

294 

FORI  KORGAN 

MORGAN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

295 

STIRLING 

NORTHEASTERN  JR  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

296 

LA  JUNTA 

OTERO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

297 

COLORADO  SPG 

PIKES  PEAK  CMTY  COLLI GE 

1 

NO 

298 

PUEBLO 

PUEBLO  COMHUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

299 

GOLDEN 

RED  ROCKS  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

300 

DENVER 

REGIS  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

301 

CORTEZ 

SAN  JUAN  BASIN  AREA   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

302 

ALAftOSA 

SAN   LUIS  VALLEY  AREA   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

303 

PUEBLO 

SOUTHERN  COLORADO, t  OF 

3 

uo 

304 

AURORA 

T • H •   PICKENS  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

2 

NO 

305 

1RINIL AD 

TRINIDAD  STATE  JR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

B-10 
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LTAl  i:  =  ct 


OBS  CITY 


106 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
31* 
s.315 
1  316 
I  317 
1318 
£319 
320 
321 
322 

(323 
32« 
325 
5  .326 

(327 
32fl 
.  329 

1330 
331 
332 
£333 
§334 
|335 
"336 
£-337 
1338 
1339 
'  340 

|3«1 
342 
t  343 
i3W 
[345 
f346 
-347 
1348 


HAhXf  Ot.l 

ENFIELD 

STAMEOKL 

SlAfttOKL 

BRIDGE! CRT 

BRIDGE  PC FT 

STORRS 

NEW  FB1IAIN 

HARDEN 

HARlFORt 

NORTH  HAVEN 

NERIDR ft 

DAMELSCN 

H  ART}  ORC 

WEST  HARTFORD 

DAM  Oh  Y 

fcRIDGRI CRT 

ENF 1LLD 

RANCHES1EI- 

STAMEOHI 
RANCHES! Eh 
WATERBURY 
NORWICH 
WEST  HAVEN 
NORWAI K 
NORkALK 
NORWICH 
WINSTED 
ANSON  1  A 
TORRING10N 
fllLfOhC 
W AT  ERBUE Y 
OANItLSCN 
HARDEN 
BR] DGhPCRT 
Nik   II A  V I  N 
HOt  :,1CF 
FARC  1  NCI  ON 
B1LDLLT0*N 
tt.MERH  UF;  V 
MAI  RRBURY 
WILLI?!  AM1C 
DANEURY 


NAME 


Al   PRINCE  REG   VOC  TECH  SCHOOL 
AS N UNTUCK  CRT Y  COLLEGE 

BRI DGLEORT  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE  STAHFO 

BRIDGEPORT  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE  STAREOR 

BRIDGEPORT, UNIVERSITY  OF 

BULLAKD -HAVENS  RFG  VOC-TECH  SLH 

CONNECTICUT,   UNIV  CF 

E.C.   GOODWIN  REG  VOC-TECH  SCH 

ELI   WHITNEY   REG   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

GREATER  HARTFORD  CC 

GREATER  NEW  HAVEN   TECH  C 

H.C.    WILCOX  REG.   VOC-TECH  SCH 

H.H.   ELLIS   REGIONAL   VOC-TECH  SCH 

HARTFORD  ST  TECH  COLLEGE 

HARTFORD, UNIVERSITY  OF 

HE  NRY  A BBOTT  REGIOf.AL   VOC-TECE  SCHOOL 
HOUSATON1C  CRT Y  COL 

HOWELL  CHENEY  REG  ION  7.  L  V-T  SATELLITE  SC 

HOWELL  CHENEY   REGION A I    VO-TECI  SCHOOL 

J.M.   WRIGHT  REG.   VOC-TECH  SCH 

MANCHESTER  CRT Y  COLLEGE 

HATTATUCK  CRT Y  COLLEGE 

ROHEGAN  CORHUNITT  COLLEGE 

NEW   HAVEN, UNIVERSITY  OF 

KOFiWALK  CORRUMTY  COLLEGE 

NDRrfALK  ST   TECH  COLLEGE 

NORWICH   REG  VOC-TECH  SCH 

NTHWSTN  CONK  CRT*   COl  LEGE 

OBRIEN  REGIONAL  V-T  SCHOOL 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT  R2G  VOC-TECH  SCH 

PLATT  REGIONAL   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

POST  COLLEGE 

£UI NELAUG  VALLEY  CC 

'k'U I  tNIPI  AC  COLLEGE 

SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 

SOUTH  CE.<  CRT Y  COLLEGE 

T H A 1 E 5  VLY   STATE  TECH  C 

TUNXIS  COriR   JITY  COLLEGE 

VINAL  REGIONAL  VOCATIOHAL-TECRNIC AL  SCHO 
b.   F.   K A '  NOR  REG  VOC-TECH  SCH 
WAIEflBURY   ST  TECH  COLLEGE 
WINDHAff  KEG  VOC-TEUi  SCH 
WSTN  CT   STATE  UNIV 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


2 

YES 

1 

YES 

3 

YES 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

Yi  S 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

J 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

HO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

» 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

? 

NO 

3 

y  L  :> 

STATE=DC 


>*S  CITY 


VASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON 
VASHINGTON 


|:RLC 


NARE 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

DlS T  OF  COLUMBIA,    UMV  OF 

HANNAH   HARRISON  CAfltEE    SCH  OF  THE  YWCA 

SOUTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

ft- 1  I 

404 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 

3  NO 

3  ho 

2  YES 

2  NO 


STATE=DE 


OBS 

CITY 

353 

GEORGETOWN 

35H 

DOVER 

355 

S t ■ AHK 

356 

WILMNGTON 

357 

hlLKJNGlON 

356 

DOVER 

NAttfc 


DEL  TECH  6  CC  STUN  CAf 
DEL  TECH  fr  CC  TERRY  CAM 
DEL  TECH  CC  STAN-fci  ILKGTN 

DELAWARE  TECH  AND  COfcfUN  CGLL-ULf  INGTO 
GOLDEY   BEACOK  COLLEGE 
WESLEY  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION  JDS 
Tf 


1 

yes 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

3 

YES 

3 

YES 

STATE=FL 


OBS  CITY 


359  COCONUT  CREEK 

360  FORT   WA  LION 

361  BOCA  RATON 

362  STARKE 

363  ST Ah K  £ 
36<t  COCOA 

365  FT  LAUDEF.DALF 

366  PLOUNTSTOWK 

367  OCALA 

368  PORT  CHARLOTTE 

369  PARI  ANN  A 

370  NAPLES 

371  TAMPA 

372  TAKPA 

373  DAYTONA  REACH 
37«  FORT  LAUDERDALE 

375  FORT  KY  EES 

376  BUNNELL 

377  JACKSONVILLE 

378  EELEOURNI 

379  KEY  WEST 

380  GAINESVILLE 

381  FORT  LAULERDALE 

382  FENSACOLA 

383  PANAMA  CITY 
36U  TARE A 

385  FLAN1  CITY 

386  PLANT  CITY 

387  FOET  PIERCE 

388  JACKSONVILLE 

389  JACKSONVILLE 

390  IAKE  CITY 

391  EUST1S 

392  LttSfcUKG 

393  FORT  MYERS 
39U  TALLAHASSEE 

395  HlAHI 

396  RIAHI 


NAflE 


ATLANTIC  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 
BAY  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
BOCA  RATON,   COLLECE  OE 

BRADFORD  UNION  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICA 

BRADFORD  UNION  ARFA   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

BREVARD  CHTY  COLLEGE 

BROWARD  CHTY  COLLEGE 

CALHOUN  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

CENTRAL  FLA  CHTY  COLLEGE 

CHARLOTTE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 

CHIPOLA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

COLLIER  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENT 

DAVE  G  ERWIN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTE 

DAVE  G  ERWIN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 

DAYTONA  BCH  CHTI  COLLFGE 

DILLARD  ADULT/COIR UNITY  SCHOC 

EDISON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

EHBKY-RIDDLE  AERON  (i 

FLA  JR  COLLEGE  JACKSONVL 

FLORIDA  INST  TECHNOLOGY 

FLORIDA  KEYS  CHTY  COLLEGE 

FLORIDA,   UNIVERSITY  OF 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  COLLEGE 

GEORGE  STONE  AREA   VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

GULF  COAST  CHTY  COLLEGE 

HILLSBOROUGH  CHTY  COLLRGl 

HI  LLSRT  HOUGH  COM  COLLFGE  PLANT  CITY  CAM 
HILLSBOROUGH  COM  COLLFGE  PLANT  CITY  CA M > 
INDIAN  RIVER  CHTY  COLL  EG* 
JONES  COLLEGE  CENTRAL  OFF 
JONES  COLLEGE  JACK  SON  vL 
LAKE  CITY  CHTY  COLLFGE 

LAKE  COUNTY  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CE 
LAKE-SUHTER  CHTY  COLLEGE 
LEE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  CFNTER 
LSWI3  K  LIVELY  AREA  VOC-IECHNICA L  CENTER 
L1NDSEY  HOPKINS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CEN 
LINDSEY  HOPKINS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CENT 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


2 

NO 

2 

YES 

3 

YES 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

I£S 

2 

1ES 

1 

NO 

I 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

NU 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

NO 

3 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

EO 

1 

NO 

J 

YES 

3 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

EO 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

ERIC 
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-  ST ATE=FL 


LOBS  CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


PRADF.NTON 
FRAl>*  NT  ON 
fATON  PAlK 
ri  AM  LAKES 
MIAMI 
ORLANDO 
FADISON 
RIVIERA  LEACH 
NICRVILLI 
ORLANDO 
ORLANDO 
LAKE  NORTH 
PALM  bCK  GCN 
DADE  CIT1 
P  ENS ACOLA 
CLEAfiNATLr: 
WINTER  H/.VFN 
MLTON 

winter  haven 
hiabi 

HAM1 

SAINT  AU( UfTlNE 

SAINT  LLC 

ST  PETERSBURG 

ST  PETERSBURG 

GAINESVILLE 

SARASOTA 

5ARASOT  A 

SANFOhD 

HOLLY NOOL 

PALATKA 

AVON  PARI 

POYNT  ON   I  EACH 

CLEAR  a  ATI  tt 

IALM   HA  Jit  Oh 

LIVE  OAK 

I ALLAHA  SSEL 

TAfPA 

1  An  A 

CLEAR  WAT  I  i; 
JERRY 

PANAMA  CITY 
PANAMA  CITY 
DUNEDIN 
ORLANDO 
CHIPLEY 
PAfcSON  PARK 
blLLE  GLADE 
WINTER  GARDEN 
WINTER  PARK 
IN  VLRNESf. 


ft  A  N  A  T  E  E  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

MANATEE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 

ftArNAhD  A  TRAVIS  VCC-TECH  (I! 

fclArtl  LAKES  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

MIAMI-LADE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

KID-FLORIDA  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

NORTH  FLORIDA  JR  COLLEGE 

NORTH  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

OKA LCOSA -WALTON   JIINIOP  C 

ORLANDO  COLLEGE 

ORLANDO  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 
PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
PALM  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  NORTH  CAMPUS 
PASCO-HERNANDO  CC 

PENSACDLA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

PINELLAS  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
POLK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

RADFORD   tt   LOCK  LIN  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  C 

RIDGE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CTR 

ROBERT   ftORGAN   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CINT 

ROBERT  MORGAN   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTE 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

SAINT  LEO  COLLEGE 

SAINT  PETERSBG  JR  COLLEGE 

SAINT  PETERSBURG  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

SANTA  FE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

SARASOTA  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CE 

SARASOTA  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  C EN 

SEHINOLE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

SHERIDAN  VOCATIONAL  CFNTER 

SNT  JOHNS  RIVER  CMTY  COL 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  JR  COLLFGE 

SOUTH  TECHNICAL  EtUCATlON  CENTER 

ST  PET ERSBURG  JR  COLLEGE 

ST  PETERSBURG  JUNIOF   CLG   TARPON  SPRINGS 
SUWANNEE -HA?!  LI  TON  AREAETH  CENTER 
TALLAHASSEE  CMTY  COLLEGE 
TAttPA  FAY   VOC-TECH  CENTER 
TAMPA  COLLEGf 
7  AflPA  COLLEGE 

TAYLOR  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTE 
THOMAS  P  HANEY   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CEN 
THOMAS  P  HANEY   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENT 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 
VALENCIA  CMTY  COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON -HOLMES  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 
WEBBER  COLLEGE 

WEST  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CFNTER 
WESTSIDE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 
WINTER  PARK   VOCATIONAL  CENTE* 
W ITHLACOOCHEE  VOCATIONAL  &  ALULT  EDDCATI 


1 

NO 

2 

KO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

4, 

NO 

1 

YES 

J 

KO 

2 

KO 

1 

Y  E£> 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

yes 

1 

YES 

2 

IKS 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

res 

2 

NO 

1 

IKS 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YtS 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

J 

NO 

J 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

J 

YtS 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

9 
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STATl=GA 


obs 

CITY 

448 

TIFTON 

449 

ALBANY 

450 

ALBANY 

451 

SAVANNA  li 

452 

ATHENS 

453 

ATLANTA 

454 

ATLANTA 

455 

AUGUSTA 

456 

AUGUSTA 

4  57 

BAI NhRILGE 

458 

F1IZGEKALD 

459 

GA1KSVILLE 

460 

ROB  NT  VERNON 

461 

BEUNSfc ICK 

462 

CARROLL!!  ON 

463 

nokRow 

464 

COLUMBUS 

465 

COLL MB Ur 

466 

COLUhbUS 

467 

RONE 

468 

D ALTON 

469 

CLARKSTON 

470 

CLABhSTCN 

471 

SNAUSBCfiO 

472 

FRANKLIN  SPhG 

473 

ATLANTA 

474 

ROflE 

475 

FORT  VALLEY 

476 

At*ERICUS 

477 

GAINESVILLE 

478 

niLLLDGLVILLE 

479 

.IlLLtDGLVlLLE 

460 

STAlLSbUiC 

481 

A1LAMA 

482 

BARNES VI LLE 

483 

GKllt IN 

484 

LAW RLNCL V I LLE 

485 

WARNER   I  OF'  INS 

486 

RAhlETTA 

487 

LA  GRANGE 

488 

OAK  WOOD 

489 

MACON 

490 

MACON 

491 

MARIETTA 

492 

AUGUSTA 

493 

COCHRAN 

494 

MOULTRIL 

495 

CLAHKSV1LLE 

496 

OAhLONEGA 

497 

JASUR 

498 

JASPLR 

499 

UALLSK A 

nahe 


INSTITUTION  INS 


ABRAHAM   BALDWIN   ACRL  C 

n  v  it  ii  u  n  m     u  fi  m*  1/  w      I*      n  W  fx  Mm  W 

1 

lES 

ALBANY   AREA    V   T  S 

/ 

NO 

ALBANY    JUNIOR  COLLFGi 

1 

it  a 

ARMSTRONG   STATE  COLLEGE 

4 

J 

wit* 

IF  b 

ATHENS  A   V  T  S 

*> 

ml 

NO 

ATLANTA  AREA  TECHNICAL  SCRanl 

*> 

NO 

ATLANTA  JUNIOR  COLLFCF 

1 

NO 

AU3USTA  A    V  T  S 

/ 

WE  L 

AUGUSTA  COLLEGE 

■J 

HD 

RAINBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

I 

Yib 

BEN  HILL-IRWIN   A  V   T  S 

•> 

I  t  P 

BRENAU  COLLEGE 

a 

J 

BREW TON-PARK  EE  COLLEGE 

1 

ltd 

BRUNSWICK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

wu 

CARROLL  CO  AREA   VOCA1 ION AL-T J  CHN I CA 1  rcH 

w  ™*  "      ^  ^»  ^      w           n  am  mm  n       w  Km*  ^       A  m\  mf  ™       Am       A  f '  V  II  11  A  \m>  n  ii           ^  f  1 

? 

Mm 

n  U 

CLAYTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 
1 

IE*  3 

COLUHbUS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCMO 

) 

1  L  J 

COLUMBUS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SChOO 

) 
*m 

COLUHBUS  COLLEGE 

\ 

• 

N3 

COOSA   VALLEY   VOCATION  A L-TF CHN ICAL  SCHOOL 

mC 

KU 

DALTON  JUNIOR  COLLI GF 

1 
I 

It  J 

DLKALB  A   V  T  S 

c 

VF  <i 
It*  j 

DEKALB  CORHUNITY  COLLEGE 

y 

mm 

WW 

EflANULL  CO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

I 

WO 

EHHANUEL  COLLEGE 

Mm  MM  tM  n  VW  V  mm  mm        %m  \0  mm  MM*  m*  w  mm 

a 
J 

NO 

EM3RY  DNIVERSITY 

■% 

NO 

FLOYD   JDNTOK  rOLLPf.F 

i    WW  i  V       vUili  Wit  VVMMWVb 

1 

NO 

FORT   V  ALLEY   STATE   COI LFGE 

I  CO 

GA   SOUTHNFSTERN  COLLFGE 

J 

WO 

GAINESVILLE  JR  COLLFCE 

*■  w  *  *  ^#  «^  v  mm  mm  mm  ms       \r  m\             \%w  mf  mmf  4>»  %9 

1 

nU 

GEORGIA  COLLEGE 

J 

Tt*> 

GEORGIA  MLITARY  CCLI  EGE 

1 
1 

VL  k 

GEORGIA   SOUTH ERN  COLLEGE 

i 

w  u 

GEORGIA  STATE  UNIVthTITY 

1 
I 

GORDON   JUNIOR  COLLFCt 

1 
i 

I*  V 

GRIFFIN-SPALD1NG  CI Y   V  T  5 

Mm 

NO 

GWINNETT  A  V  T  S 

2 

Y  ft  S 

I  c.  •# 

HOUSTON  VOC  CTR#   W/KKER  FOJlNS  BF 

2 

YF  S 

A  Mm  mJ 

KENNESAW  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

LA  GRANGE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

LANIER  A  V  T  S 

NO 

NACON  A  V  T  S 

2 

mm 

NO 

RACON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

MA RIETTA-COBB  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GA 

3 

NO 

MIDDLE  GEORGIA  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

MOULTRIE  AVIS 

2 

NO 

NORTH  GA  TECH  VOC  SCKOOL 

2 

TfcS 

NORTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGF 

1 

NO 

PICK  ENS  AREA   VOCATION  A L-TECFN I CAL  SCHOO 

2 

YfcS 

PICKENS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

REINHARDT  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

:RLC 
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407 


DBS 

CI T  i 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

L.  A  A 

500 

\ A  NN kr 

SAVANNAH   AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  5CH00 

2 

NO 

501 

SAV ANN Ah 

SAVANNAH   STATE  COLLI GE 

3 

YES 

DGUGLA  S 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

AKEhlCUS 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH00 

2 

NO 

0f  Mi* 

NARI ETTA 

STHN   TECH  INST 

3 

NO 

t  a  r 

505 

SfcAIlrSBl'RO 

SVAlNSfiORO  A   V  T  S 

2 

NO 

506 

THOMAS  VI  Ll.E 

THOMAS  AREA   V0C AT10N AL-TECh  NICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

C  A  "l 

507 

THOMAS V1LLE 

THOMAS  COUNTY  CC 

1 

YES 

506 

LA  GRANGE 

TROUP  CO  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

509 

CLEVELAND 

TRUETT  MCCONNE LL  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

510 

THOHASTCN 

UPSON  CTY   A   V   T  S 

2 

NO 

Cll 

if  ft  r  r./iC^  f 

VALD05TA  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

512 

VALD0STA 

VALDOST A  STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

513 

Rc'CK  srfciRGr 

WALKER  CTY   A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

514 

W AY CROSS 

HAYCROSS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

515 

* AYCR0SS 

WAY  CROSS-WARE  CTI   k   V  T  S 

2 

NO 

516 

CAER0LL10N 

WEST  GEORGIA  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

STATE=HI 


DBS 


CITY 


N  A  ft  E 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


517 

LAA1E 

byu  Hawaii  cappus 

3 

51b 

HII.O 

HAWAII  AT  RILO,    UNIV  OF 

3 

519 

HONOLULU 

HAWAII  AT  NANOA   UNIV  OF 

1 

520 

HONOLULU 

HAWAII   PACI'lC  COLLEGE 

3 

521 

HONOLULU 

HONOLULU  COMMUNITY  COL 

522 

HONOLULU 

f-  A  PIOLANI  CC 

523 

limit 

KAUAI  CC 

52U 

PLAKL  CITY 

LEEWAR1  CC 

525 

KAHl  JI 

r.AUi  connuNiTj  colikge 

526 

KANE DHL 

WINDWARD  CC 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 
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STAT  E=I  A 


OBS 

CITY 

II  ft  Mr 

w  Ant 

S27 

An EM I CAN  INSTITUTE  BUS 

528 

«#  A  V 

PL1 NTDk 

CLINTON  COnRUNI TT  COLLEGE 

1  U  K  C  H  V 

DES  HOINES  AREA  CC 

530 

AURA    I  A  1.1. 0 

ELLS NORTH  chtt  college 

J  w  i 

ANAtN I 

FAITH  BAPT  BIBLE  COLLEGE 

D  o  I 

kATEh  LOO 

H  AUK  EYE   INST  TECHNOLOGY 

3  J  J 

UTTUn  h A 

INDIAN  HILLS  CHTY  COLLGL 

rruf vdv Tt I r 
LtHi LniiLLt 

INDIAN  HILLS  COHMUM IT Y  C0\L 

3  J  D 

fUhl  DODGE 

IOHA  CENTRAL  CC 

cu 

J  JD 

ULcoIt  h  CITY 

IOWA  CENTRAL  COAT  COLLEGE 

*  «3  # 

EAGLE  GROVE 

IOHA  CENTRAL  COHKUN ITY  COLL 

no 
j  JO 

tCTUI  till  T  f  f  i 

C2>  1  fit  nil  £ 

V   ^%  ■  ft   %            •     fh    fl>ft    V*  0+0+ 

IOHA   LARES  CC 

IOWA   LARES   COnnUMTT  COLLKGK 

5<I0 

Pfifl  MP  T  1     R  1  * 

IOWA   WE5TEFN  CHTY  COLLEGE 

5U  1 

Pi  XRTkiri 

IOHA   HESTERN   COnfUhlTY  COLLfGE 

5U2 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

l TDKu nnn   pmtv    rnt  t irr 
nlnnlUUU    Lflll  LULitbt 

5U3 

n  A  Hon  A  JLLTN  h  CrT  Y  COLLEGE 

5U** 

STDUI  PTTT 

no KM AG SIDE  COLLEGE 

54  5 

nouNT  5 Ax NT  CLAni  COLLEGE 

MUSCAT! N  F 

M  ft  CP  If  TW       ft*1»  V    rnt  t  ore 

n U jLATIH &  LrTI  COLLEGE 

5U7 

MASON  PTTY 
tin  jvn    LI  1  I 

II     T n L.  ft     ft  D r  ft    rnvff    pni  t  ore 

H    lUh A  A HE A   CRT Y  COLLEGE 

«j  o 

r cuji a 

NORTHEAST  ICHA  TtCr  NICAL  INSTITUTE 

#*ft  1  M  ft  Lx 

11 LRA h 

NTHEST  IA  TECH  INSTITUTE 

<tH  Fl  DDK 

RTHHST   IOkA   TECH  C 

551 

BETTENLORF 

SCOTT  COKBUNITY  COLLEGE 

552 

W  BURLINGTON 

SOUTHEASTERN  CHTY  COLLEGE 

553 

KLOKUK 

SOUTHEASTERN  COUP UNITY  COLLEGE 

550 

ChESTON 

SOUTHUtSTERN   CHTY  COLLEGE 

555 

FOREST  CITI 

WALDORF  COLLEGE 

556 

SIOUX  CITY 

WESTERN  IOWA  TECH 

INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YF.b 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 


STATE=ID 


OBS 

CITY 

NAHB 

557 

BOISE 

BOISE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

558 

IDAHO  FALLS 

EASTERN  IDAHO  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

559 

IDAHO  FALLS 

EASTERN  IDAHO  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

560 

POCATELL0 

IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

561 

LENISTON 

LEWIS-CLARK  ST  COLLEGE 

562 

COEUR  D'ALENE 

NORTH  IDAHO  COLLEGE 

563 

IEXBURG 

RICKS  COLLEGE 

56U 

TV IN  FALLS 

SOUTHERN  IDAHO, COLLEGE  OF 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

i 

NO 

SCHO 

2 

YES 

SCHOO 

2 

NO 

3 

YES 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

ERJC 
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5TATE=IL 


A  tt  C 

CITY 

*'  o  •) 

Lift     11  t '  ft 

hLU   15  LU 

Jvv 

D  t  LLC  V  I  LLC. 

IS  r  *  A  ft  £  E. 

4    O  V 

MM  TUB' 
fit 'LI  N  t 

JO? 

GA  Lr.Sr  UKG 

*i7fl 
•i  /  w 

CHICAGO 

D  /  1 

ChlCAGO 

*7  7 

CHICAGO 

^  7  ^ 

ChlCAGO 

CHICAGO 

■s  7£ 

Ct;  ICACO 

^  / 1 

Ch ICAGO 

CHICAGO 

7  C 

CMCAGO 

If NVlLLt 

tun 

GLLN  iLLYN 

TO  1 

CI!  ICAGO 

clo 
►  O  £ 

£»  L  b  i  N 

J  n  EftPOhT 

ft  11 

hurl  N  :>  jN 

C  A  c 

r  a *kf j t Lu 

ft  1  K  V  V 

c  A  7 

rUUNT  uAKnEL 

*  A  & 

«  on 

CliAnPAIGN 

.'07 

hAuT  PEORIA 

*■  Ci  n. 

OC-LESJ/Y 

tni 

~  7  1 

Cf  HTEhVILLE 

LI]  ^ 

Vl 1 NCl 

t  ft  ^ 

r>9  3 

JGL1ET 

isAKKAriLL 

rat 

Ct  NTK/ILI A 

f1*  ALTA 

*v  G  7 

GI  AYS  LRK  E 

!>  y  t? 

ft  ft%      ^-v        m  i 

M/ TTOCN 

toe 

r>  y  > 

bi  h  J  NGF I  LLL> 

l1  ut 

GC  L>FH  r  Y 

tu  I 

HCnhOVI  LLf. 

£  A  *> 
c 

5PHINGF1KLD 

A  ft  "3 

t  u  ^ 

Ct  1CAGD 

C  A  11 

HI LttFTTF 

I  U  _ 

ChYSTAL  LAKE 

l>  U  v- 

J  A  i/O  j    HI  LLS 

£.  ft  1 

i  ft  f » 

CICLHC 

1  A() 
OV7 

tV ANSI jN 

£  *  * 

Ml 

Dtl>  PLAINES 

612 

KANKAKEE 

613 

CKAflPAIGN 

t1« 

CAHOKIA 

f  15 

CHICAGO  HIS 

616 

1 N  A 

NAPR 


BlCK  A  V  CEMEfc 
bt LLEV1LLE  AREA  COLLEGE 
BLACK   HA  UK    ~  EAST  CAfPUS 
BLACK  HAWK  C  CUAD-CITIFS 
CARL  Sr. NDB0F6  COLLEGE 
CENTRAL  IHCA  CKTT  COLLEGE 
CITY  C  CHGO  CITY-WIDE  C 
CITY  C  CHGO  KENNEDY-KING 
CITY  C  CHGO  H A LCOLP  X  C 
CITY  C  CHGO  OLIYE-HARVLY 
CITY  C  CHGO  TR On AN  C 
CITY  C  CHICAGO  DALEY  C 
CITY  C  CHICAGO  LOOP  C 
CITY  C  CHICAGO  WRIGHT  C 
DANVILLE  AREA  CHTY  C 
DUPAGE, COLLEGE  OP 
EAST-WEST  0NIVEKS1TY 
ELGIN  COHH UNITY  COLLEGE 
HIGHLAND  CflTY  COLLEGE 
IL  ESTN  CC  LINCOLN  TEAIL 
ILL  ESTN  CC  FRONTIER  CC 
ILL  ESTN  CC  OLPEY  CEN  C 
ILL  ES1N  CC  tit.  BASH  f  1Y  C 
ILL  URBANA  CARPUS.   U  OF 
ILLINOIS  CENTEAL  COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS  VLY  CKTY  COI LEGE 
JOHN   A  LOGAN  COLLEGE 
JOHN   WOOD  CHTY  COLLEGE 
JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
KANKAKEE  CflTl  COLLFGF 
KASXASKI A  COLLEGE 
KISHWAUKLE  COLLEGE 
LAKE  COUNTY, COLLEGE  0* 
LAKE   LAND  COLLEGE 
LAWRENCE  Ait" 
LEWIS  i  Nl>  CLARK  CC 
LEWIS  UNIVEKS1TY 
LINCOLN   LA.NC  CKTY  COLLEGE 
H ACCORHAC  COLLEGE 
RALLINCKRODT  COLLEGE 
MCHENRY   COUNTY  COLLEGE 
H0RA1NE    VLY  CfTY  COLLEGE 
HORRISON   INST  OF  TEChN 
NORTON  COLLEGE 
NATL  COLLEGE  ED 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
OAK TON  COHHUNl TY  COLLEGE 
OLIVET  NAZAEEt.'E  COLLEGE 
PARKLAND  COLLEGE 
PARKS  C  OF  ST  LOUIS  U 
PRAIRIE  STATE  COLLEGE 
REND  LAKf  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 


IN* 


YES 

NO 

YES> 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

■0 

YES 

NO 

YES 

•JO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

SO 

NO 

NO 

YEi 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YilS 

NO 

NO 

NO 

•»0 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 
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9 
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410 


ft 

I 

t 

if 

I 


AD  C 

pTl  V 

L  1 1  I 

nine 

T  llC  ^Tfll  T1           k , 

I NSTiTu ii ON 

1  No 

1 1 P  r 

w  1  • 

ft  VT  A  Til  K 

pt^hi  mn  riTv   mil  scf 

1 
I 

w  u 

A1  ft 
D  I  D 

n  Ut R/UhU 

nULR    VALLCT  lULLCut 

1 

kl  i*> 
NU 

Ol  * 

rtUL  nfUnu 

hULRr UHP    A    V  L 

I 

kf  r» 

£  O  A 

f  *  u  T  c  a  f  n 

LHACTUCt  1"     IIIl  TUPlCTf  V 

hUUbr,  V  t  L I  UMVtrSITl 

kl  f- 

N  u 

O/  1 

HU05L V  ELT   UMVLrSH  x 

J 

vet 

Fv  T  \    1  k 

Ifl  A  J  n 

SAUK   VALLEY  COLLhGt 

• 
1 

NO 

A  ^  1 

U  LL  i N 

1 

I  E5> 

5N1    Av  jUSTIM*.   CnTT  CUL 

1 

N  I) 

£  "5  t 

U       L  Lt  1  PL  (1  DP 

HArnlSrU Kb 

5  UUTH  LAS  T  £  n  t*    J  Li  LUULtvf 

1 

V  L  « 

O*0 

pi  i  t n u 
LAMUN 

C  [|AAH     d)  \/rn     f'f%f  1  LTl 

3rUUH    hi-VJMi  ll'LLtbt 

1 

I*  U 

&  o  i 

Q<  # 

V      C  A  T  kf  <*      f  nil  T  C 

h    SAIN"    LOU  Id 

blATt   CL    Al    LAST  5T»LUL15 

1 

ki  ^\ 

4L  *>  I* 

Pit  UA  U  f  k  1  c 

LAh BUN L ALE 

blnN    X  LLX  NU  J 5    U  CAhnUHIL 

i 

v  k* «: 
It  J 

&  ^  o 

5UUTII  rJLLANU 

tU ADVf AU      pat v     pni 1 tri 

Tn URN TUN    111  1    LULL t  Ut 

l 

WL'L 

I  C  2> 

630 

RIVER  GROVE 

TRITON  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

631 

CHICAGO 

WASHBUfiNE   fKATT  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

632 

SUGAF  GROVE 

WAUBONSEE  CKT7  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

633 

PALATINE 

WW   HAINEY   HAhFER  COLLECT 

1 

YES 

B-18 
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634 

635 

636 

637 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

662 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

67« 

67?) 

676 

677 

67fi 

67y 

680 


pit  w 

NAM 

I NbTIIUTIOW 

INS 

TYPF 

ANCILLA 

DOMINI  COLLrGL 

1 

YES 

ANDERSON   AREA   VOCATION A L -TF Ch NI CAL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

ANDfcRSOS  COLLEGK 

Y  fcS 

11  V  H  V>  i  Ci 

HALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Y  FS 

I  N  D  1  A  ft  A  I  0  I  7  c 

IjUTLER  university 

Y  FS 

F  V  A  K  <;  V  7  7  T  F 

KVANSVlLLE, UNIVERSITY  OF 

NO 

n  vii  j  i  ii  uj  U(' 

HUNTINGTON  COLLEGE 

NU 

fit; T h    pi  )j r 
OUu  ill    r  L i«  L 

IND  VOC 

Tt  C-RTMCfcN  TI  IN 

Yf  S 

TMfil  illtt  ^1  tc 

IN  D  VOC 

TEC  C-CE   1H  1}  IN 

^ 

YkS 

IND  VOC 

TKC  C-COLU1  TI  IN 

1 

NO 

M  tl  k  f  ft 

IND  VOC 

ThC  C-F.  CE  TL  I 

1 

HO 

INI)  VOC 

TLC  C-FOKO  11  IN 

1 

YtS 

l»  a  r  a  i  r  1 J  l 

INI)  VOC 

TEC  C-LAF   TF    I  ft' 

1 

Y  tS 

r  \j  i  \  i     *  A  J  n  Ti 

IND  VCC 

TLC   C-NK   TE  11 

1 

NO 

O  C  Li  li  L  rl  j  i  urij 

IND  VOC 

TKC   C-:>ThCB  TF  IN 

1 

NL 

KVAf*KVTI  I  r 
c<  innji  i  l  Li 

IN  ii  VOC 

TFIC  C-SW   TKC  IN 

1 

NO 

Til   „  *  WifJTp 

IND  VOC 

TKC  C-WH   VY  IF:  IN 

1 

NO 

n  xl  iinu  fli 

IND  VOC 

TEC  C-WHVTR  IF  IN 

1 

NO 

C  A  K  ¥ 

INi)  VOC 

TECH  COL-NTFJWrT 

1 

YF  5 

KIM      i  ki 

IND  VOC 

TECH  COL-ST»UST 

} 

NO 

«  Un  i    n  A  I  ii  r. 

1ND-PURDUF   U   FCHT  4  A  YN  F 

NO 

Tilt  I  2  h  2  1  C  I  1  1  f 

IND-PUKDUF.   U   INDIANA  fJ  CMS 

NO 

INDIANA 

BATTIST  COL1FCF 

NO 

INi I A  N A 

ChN  UMVEFSITr 

3 

h  O 

fun  1    *  A  J  N  i 

INDIANA 

INST  TFCHNOLOGY 

"a 

NO 

PVLLtstf  Tl  I  1 
t*  V  n  o  ^  V  1  1  L  1 

INDIANA 

i'T   U  LVANSVILLJ 

Yhi' 

1  t  ii  r.  r    rl  fi    1  A 

INDIANA 

state  i  ^AI^  c/r 

3 

NO 

k  rik  r  i  pr* 

INDIANA 

U   AT  KOKOHO 

3 

YF  T 

Jl'U  1  It  Cclfi 

INDIANA 

U   AT  SCUTH   !  FM 

3 

Yhi 

H  1  '"if if  T  Mf  Tf^M 
i1  L,  J  KJ  j  .  1  jil-  1  UH 

INDIANA 

U  MLOOF.JN(.T0N 

NO 

f  ft  L.  V 

b  A  h  I 

INDIANA 

U  NORTHWEST 

3 

Y2S 

I»£  ■     A  JL  L  r.  (1  J 

INDIANA 

C  SOUTHEAST 

3 

NO 

k  Tf  b  MO  W  1 

INDIANA 

UNIVERSITY  LAfT 

1 

YES 

f  N  Ii  1  A  h  k  \  I i  I  T  c 

J  LVFRtTT   LIGH1    CARPEF  CENT2T 

2 

YES 

Cf     i  fliiL  ni     i  l /  . 

ftANCHKSlEH  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

.1 A  X I  h  N  C 

0LLEGE 

nu 

Mi  L  TpU 

KAhlON  COLLEGF 

3 

NO 

U  ft  r  i  il  n       CXI  J 

OAKLAND 

CITY  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

w    L  A  f  A  i  I  a  I  z. 

FUI'DUE  U 

i 

its 

CI  A  "  rl  U  IN  *,* 

rUKDUB  u 

CALUMET  CALM'S 

3 

NU 

«  r  .)  1  v  J  1. 1,  c 

IIJHDUF  U 

NCiRTH   CLN  VkftVS 

1 

N  'J 

FOR*)    *  AiM 

!;ajnt  Ff^r.cir  coll  eg  t 

3 

YES 

hF.N£>!,F  i.At  h 

SAINT   JOShHI'S   COLLI  GL 

NO 

ST   *ARY   ^  r  S 

SAINT  KAKY-OF-TMI -W(OfS  C 

NO 

ANGOLA 

hl-STAI  E  UNIVERSITY 

3 

YES 

VINCENN1 

VlNCENIiL 

S  UNIVFRSITY 

1 

YF  S 

JASI-hh 

VINCENN1: 

S   UNIVERSITY  JASPER 

1 

YES 

B-19 
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OBS 

en  y 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

681 

I  OLA 

ALLEN  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

682 

GREAT  EEND 

BARTON  CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

663 

NOMh  NEWTON 

BETHEL  COLLEGE 

j 

YES 

661 

NORTH  NEWTON 

BETHEL  COLLEGE 

NO 

665 

EL  DGRAtO 

BUTLER  CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

666 

HCPHERSCN 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

667 

NEWTON 

CENTRAL  KANSAS'  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

NO 

668 

CONCORDIA 

CLOUD  CO  CHTY  COLLI GF 

1 

NO 

669 

COIf  EYV2LLE 

COFFEY VL  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

690 

COLBY 

COLBY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

691 

ARKANSAS  CITY 

COWLEY   CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

692 

DODGE  CITY 

DODGE  CTY  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

693 

KANSmS  city 

DONNELLY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

694 

EHPOHIA 

EMPORIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

J 

NO 

695 

HAYS 

FORT  HAYS  ST  UNIVEF  SI TY 

uo 

696 

WICHITA 

FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY 

NO 

697 

FORT  SCCTT 

FT  SCOTT  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

698 

GARDEN  CITY 

GARDEN  CITY  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

699 

LAWRENCE 

HASKELL  INDIAN  JR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

700 

HESSTON 

HESSTON  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

701 

HIGHLANL 

HIGHLAND  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

702 

HUTCHINSON 

HUTCHINSN   CMTY  COLLEoE 

1 

YES 

703 

INDEPENCENCE 

INDEPENDENCE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

70H 

OVERLANL  PARK 

JC.  *SN  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

\ 

NO 

705 

KANSAS  CITY 

KANSAS  CITY  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

706 

KANSAS  CITY 

KANSAS  CITY  KANS  CPTY  C 

YES 

707 

KANSAS  CITY 

KANSAS   MED  CENTER  U  OF 

j 

NO 

708 

SALINA 

KANSAS  TECHNICAL  INST 

1 

YES 

709 

SALINA 

KANSAS  WESLEYAN 

\ 

YES 

710 

TOPLKA 

KAW  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCK 

2 

NO 

711 

PARSONS 

LABETTE  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

712 

LIbEBAL 

LIBERAL  AREA  VOC-TECh  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

713 

MANHATTAN 

MANHATTAN  AREA  VOC-TECK  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

71H 

SALINA 

MAR YHOUNT  COLLEGE  OF  KANSAS 

3 

YES 

715 

HCPHLRSCN 

K CP HER SON  COLLEGE 

J 

YES 

I  1  o 

OLA  In c 

niu-AncKlCA  KAKAH2KC  C 

3 

NO 

717 

CHANUTE 

NEOSHO  CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

718 

6ELGIT 

NORTH  CENTRAL  KANSAS  AREA   VOC-TECH  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

719 

ATCHISON 

NORTHEAST  KANSAS  AhEA   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

720 

GOODLAND 

NORTHWEST  KANSAS  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

721 

PITISBULG 

PITTSHURG  ST  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

722 

PRATT 

PRATT   »MTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

723 

U INFILL! 

SAINT  JOKN*S  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

72H 

SALINA 

SALINA  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

725 

COFffcYVlLLE 

SE  KANSAS  A  V  T  S 

2 

YES 

726 

LIBERAL 

SEWARD  CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

727 

COLlKbUS 

SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  A I  EA    VOC-TECE  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

726 

DODGE  CITY 

SOUTHWEST  KS  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCE 

2 

YES 

729 

H1LLSBORO 

TABOR  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

730 

TOPEKA 

WASHBUHN  UNIV  OF  TOPEKA 

3 

NO 

731 

WICHITA 

WICHITA  AREA   VOC-TICH  SCHOOL 

2 

ilb 

73? 

HIChlTA 

WICHITA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

9 

ERIC 
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733 
734 
n  735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
I  746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
75? 
753 
754 
755 
756 
L  757 

■  758 
1 759 
f  760 

1761 
762 
763 
L764 
1765 
§766 
k  767 
I  768 

(769 
770 
^771 
1772 
P  773 
I 77« 
|775 
1776 
1777 
|778 

■  779 
1760 
1781 
1782 
1783 
J.784 


CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 
II  PL* 

INS 

ASHLAND 

ASHLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

ASHLAND 

ASHLAND  STATE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

GLASGOW 

BARREN  CTY  A  V  E  C 

I 

yes 

PINEVILLl 

BELL  CTY  A   V  E  C 

2 

YES 

LOUISVILLE 

BELLARMINE  COLLEGE 

3 

hO 

BOWLING  GREEN 

BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  VOCATIONAL  TECH  NICA 

2 

YES 

BOWLING  GREEN 

BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

2 

NO 

OWhNShOIO 

BRESCIA  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

CAHPfoL  LLSVL 

CAMP BELLS VILLE  COLLEGE 

3 

YLS 

LEXINGTON 

CENTRAL  KENTUCKY   STATE  VOC-TECR  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

HOPKlNSVILLf 

CHRISTIAN  CTY  *   V  f  C 

2 

YES 

CORbIN 

CORBIN  A   V  E  C 

2 

NO 

WILLIAMSBURG 

CUMBERLAND  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

OWtNShOLO 

DAVIESS  COUNTY  STATE  VOCATION AL-T EC HNIC A 

2 

NO 

RICHMOND 

EASTERN  KY  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

ELIZAB  £1 HTOKN 

EL1ZABETHTC  N  STATE   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

HARLAN 

HARLAN   STATE  VOC-TECF  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

HAZARD 

HAZARD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

HAZARD 

HAZARD  STATE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

HENDERSON 

HENDERSON  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

HOPKINSVILLE 

HOPKINSVILLE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

LOUISVILLE 

JEFFERSON  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

LOUISVILLE 

JEFFERSON  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

FRANKFORT 

KENTUCKY   STATE  UNIVERSITY 

3 

YES 

OWENSBORO 

KENTUCKY   WESLEY AN  COLLEGE 

3 

t»0 

LONDON 

LAURE,'      OUNTY  STATE  VOC-TFCH  SCHOOL 

2 

NC 

JACKSON 

LEES  JwWlOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

WHIifcSBUIiG 

LETCHER  CTY  A   V  E  C 

2 

NO 

COLUflH  I A 

LINDSEY  WILSON  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

LOUISVILLE 

LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY  OF 

3 

NO 

MADISON V  I LLfc 

MADISON V I LLE  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

PAJ NTS VILLE 

MAYO  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

HAYSVILIL 

MAYSVILLE  A  V  E  jp 

2 

YES 

DAYS VI  LIE 

MA YSVILLE  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

MIDWAY 

MIDWAY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

AT  S1ERLING 

MONTGOMERY  CTY   A   V   R  C 

> 

V  *»  c 

flORLHLAl 

MOREHEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

MURRAY 

MURRAY   A  V  E  C 

2 

NO 

KURRAY 

MURRAY   STATE  UNIVEFSITY 

3 

NO 

HIGHLANC  HGTS 

NORTHERN  CAMP hELL  COUNTY  VOC-   TECH  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

COVINGTON 

NORTHERN   KENTUCKY   STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

H1GHLANI  HTL 

NORTHERN   KENTUCKY  I'NIV 

3 

NO 

Okt  NSbOlO 

OWtNSBORO  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

PADUCAH 

PADUCAH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

PIKfcVlLLi, 

PIKEV1LLK  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

PEESTONCURC 

PRESTONBURG  CMTJ  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

riOhtHKAI 

ROWAN  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

RUSSELL 

RUSSELL  AREA   VOC   ELD  CTR 

2 

NO 

ST  CAlHARIMf 

SAINT  CATHARINE  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SOMERSET 

SOMERSET  r-MTY  COLLI  GE 

1 

NO 

SOMERSET 

SOMERSET  STATE  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

CUMBERLAND 

SOUTHEAST   CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SERLC 
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OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

785 

CFESTVIEH  HLS 

THOMAS 

766 

LEXINGTON 

V  OF  K 

787 

BARBOUHVILLF 

UNION 

788 

f ADUCAH 

NEST  K 

789 

BOMLlNG  GREEN 

HESTER 

HO RE  COLLEGE 
Y  CHTY  COL  SIS 
COLLEGE 

ENTUCXT  STATE  VOCATIONAL 
N  KY  UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTION  IMS 
TYPE 


3  NO 

3  NO 

3  NO 

NICAL  2  NO 

3  NO 


STAT£=LA 


OBS 

CITY 

790 

ALEXANDRIA 

791 

ALEXANDRIA 

792 

SORRENTO 

793 

COTTONPOKT 

794 

ft ASTROP 

795 

frATON  HOIGE 

796 

DOSSIER  CITY 

797 

KOHfcH 

798 

FEfcRl DA  Y 

799 

NEW  OfiLFANS 

800 

fc/EST  riOMOE 

601 

CHALKKTTL 

802 

CHALUETTE 

803 

ST  tlARTINVILLE 

804 

GR  FENSBUfcG 

805 

JACKSON 

806 

GALLIANO 

807 

GRABBLING 

608 

ABBEVILLI 

5C9 

810 

KINNPIELE 

611 

EATON  ROUGE 

812 

JENNINGS 

813 

Jennings 

614 

PETAIRIE 

815 

NEN  ORLEANS 

616 

ALEXANDRIA 

817 

EUNICE 

618 

LAFAYETTE 

619 

LAM  PROVIDENCE 

620 

PINt  VILLI 

621 

RUSTON 

622 

NEW  ORLEANS 

823 

HANSFIELE 

824 

LAKE  CHARLES 

825 

NE«  ROADS 

626 

NATCHITOCHES 

627 

NATCHITOCHES 

NAME 


ALEXANDRIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITU 
ALEXANDRIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUT 
ASCENSION  VOCATIONAL-TECPNICAL  SCHOOL 
AVOYELLES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
BASTROP  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUT! 
BATON   ROUGE   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITU 
BOSSIER  PARISH  CC 

CLAIBORNE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
CONCORDIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
DELGADO  CNTY  COLLI GE 

DELTA-OUACH11A   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  IN fT 
ELAINE  P   NUNEZ  VOCA1 IONAL-TECHN1CA L  SCH 
ELAINE  P  NUNEZ  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  fCHO 
EVANGELINE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
FLORIDA  PARISHES  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
FOLKES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
GOLDEN  HEADOH  BRANCH   VOCATIONAL-TECH NI CA 
GRABBLING  STATE  UNIV 
GULF  AREA  VOC-TECE  SCH 
nknhOmu  knik    VUCATIUNAL  SCHOOL 
HUEY  P.  LONG  HEHORIAL  VOC  SCP 
JANES  R  FRAZIER   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
JEFFERSON   DAVIS   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 
JEFFERSON   DAVIS  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
JEFFERSON  PARISH  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 
LA  ST  U  MEDICAL  CENTER 
LA  STATE  U  ALEXANDRIA 
LA  STATE   U  EUNICE 

LAFAYETTE  REGIONAL  VO-TECd  INSTITUTE 

LAKE  F hOVIDENCE  VOCATION A L-Tt CHN ICAL  SCH 

LOUISIANA  COLLEGE 

LOUISIANA  TECH  UNIVERSITY 

LOYOLA  U   IN  NEW  OELEANS 

MANSFIELD  VOCATIO* A L -TECHNICAL  SChOOL 

HCNEESE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

MEMORIAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

NATCHITOCHES -CENTRAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  IE 

N ATCHITOCHES-CENTEAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TEC 


INSTITUTION 
TYPl 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 


INS 


YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 


IERIC 
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ObS  CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


126  KCk  OhLEAN? 

129  HEN  ORLEANS 

|I30  THIbOUAUX 

>31  FARKERVILLF 

\32  KOKROE 

(33  fclKKSfcOKC 

134  RIKDEN 

135  NATCHITOCHES 
>3fc  CAKDALK 

f37  OPtLOUSAi 

138  KEN  OhLEAN S 

139  PORT  SULtHUR 
WO  RESERVE 
MM  RUSTON 

6«2  MANY 

643  CHALflETTE 

844  SHREVRI'CHT 

845  NEW  ORLEANS 
646  SLILtLL 

847  HGUHA 

848  CROnLET 

849  LAKE  CH/RLES 

850  H AMHON I 

851  BATON  HCl'GE 

852  NEW  ORL1ANS 
P853  SHHE VEPCRT 

,854  LAFA  YET"  E 

855  DOG ALU SA 

856  OPELOUSAS 
657  TALLULAK 

858  NEU  IBERIA 

859  TRIBODALX 

860  VILLE  PLATTE 

861  HARVEY 
Obd  LtESVl LLE 

863  PLACUEKINE 

864  MOHGAN  CITY 


NEU  ORLEANS  REGIONAL  VOC  TECH  INSTITUTE 

NEW  ORLS  BAPT  THEOL  SEH 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA  U 

NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
NORTHWEST  LOUISIANA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
NTHHSIN  ST  U  OF  LA 

OAK  BALE   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

OPELOUSAS  A   V  S 

OUR  LADY  OF  hOLY   CROSS  C 

PORT  SULPHUR  VOCATIONAL-TECHMCA  L  SCHOOL 
RIVER  PARISHES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO 
RUSTON  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

SABINE  VALLET  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO  2 

SAINT  bERNARD  PARIS!.  CC  \ 

SHREVEPORT  BOSSIER   VOC -TECH   INSTITUTE  2 

SIDNEY  N  COLLIER  HEPOMAL  VOC-TECH   SCH  2 

SJ1DELL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

SOUTH   LOUISIANA   VOC-TECH  INSTlTUTt  2 

f)OUIHHEST  LOUISIANA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  2 

SON ELA  TECHNICAL  1NLT1 TUTK  2 

SThESTN  LA  UNIVERSITY  3 

STKN   U  A6H  C  BATON  F.OUGF  3 

STH H  U  AT  NEU  ORLEANS  3 

STKN   U  SHEEVEP0RT-30SSIER  1 

SThWSTN  LOUISIANA, U  OF  3 

SULLIVAN   VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  2 

I  H  HARhlS  VOCATION A L-TFCHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

TALLULAH  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

TECHE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

THI BODAUX   AREA  VOCATION AL-TECKNICA  L  SCHO  2 

VILLE  PLATTE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

WEST  JEFFERSON  PARISH   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL  2 

WEST  LOUS1ANA   VOCATIONAL-TECPNICAL  SCHOO  2 

WESTSIDE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  2 

YOUNG  MEMORIAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO  2 


2 
3 
J 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


NO 
NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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OBS  CITY 


765  CRESTVIEN  HLS 

766  LEX  I  NGTGN 
787  BARBOURVILLF 

768  PADUCAH 

769  BObLl NG  GFERN 


NAME 


THOMAS  HOSE  COLLEGE 
U  OF  K  Y  CHTY  COL  SIS 
UNION  COLLEGE 

NEST  KENTUCKY  STAT!  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
WESTERN  KY  UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


INS 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


STATE=LA 


OBS 

CITY 

790 

ALEXANDRIA 

791 

ALEXANDRIA 

792 

SORRENTO 

793 

COTTONPORT 

79a 

BASTROP 

795 

BATON  KCIGE 

796 

BOSSIER  CITY 

797 

HOMER 

798 

FE FRIDAY 

799 

NEk  ORLEANS 

800 

WEST  MONROE 

601 

CHALKETTE 

802 

CHALHKTTE 

fc03 

ST  ft ART IK VI LLE 

8C«* 

GfiFLNSBURS 

605 

JACK  SON 

606 

GALLIANO 

807 

CRANE  LI NL 

608 

AB6LV ILLI 

609 

H  A  f.  X  O  fs  S 

610 

KINNFIELL 

611 

PATON  ROUCE 

612 

JENNINGS 

613 

JENNINGS 

61« 

FETAIRIE 

615 

NEW  ORLEANS 

616 

ALEXANDRIA 

817 

EUNICE 

818 

LAFAYETTE 

819 

LAM  IhOVIDENCE 

620 

PINEVILLE 

621 

RUSTOt. 

622 

KEN  ORLEANS 

623 

PANSFIILI 

624 

LAKE  CHARLES 

825 

N'EN  ROADS 

826 

NATCHITOCHES 

627 

NATCHITOCHES 

NAME 


ALEXANDRIA  VOCATIONAL-! SC3N1CAL  IMSTITU 
ALFXANDRIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHKICAL  INST1TUT 
ASCENSION   VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
AVOYELLES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
BASTROP  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
8 A TON  HOUGS  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  1NSTITU 
BOSSIER  PARISH  CC 

CLAIBORNE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
CONCORDIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
DELGADO  CNTY  COLLEGE 

DELTA -OUACHITA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  Z*ZT 
ELAINE  P  NUNEZ  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
ELAINE  P  NUNEZ  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO 
EVANGELINE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
FLORIPA  PARISHES  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
FOLRES   VOCATIONAL-TRCHNICAL  SCHOOL 
GDLDEN   MEADOW   BRA  NCR    VOCATIONAL-TECH  N I CA 
GRAMBLING   STATE  UNlV 
GULF  AREA  VOC-TECR  5 CH 
llknnlaau    AREA    VOCAiiUNAL  SCHOOL 

H0EY  P.  LONG  MEMORIAL  VOC  SCF 
JAMES  M  FRAZIER  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
JEFFERSON  PARISH  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 
LA  ST  U  MEDICAL  CENTER 
LA  STATE  U  ALEXANDRIA 
LA  STATE  U  EUNICE 

LAFAYETTE  REGIONAL  VO-TECH  INSTITUTE 

LAKE  PROVIDENCE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 

LOUISIANA  COLLEGE 

LOUISIANA  TECH  UNIVERSITY 

LOYOLA  U  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

MANSFIELD  VOCATION AL-TECFNICAL  SChOOL 

MCNEESE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

MEMORIAL  AREA   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

NATCHITOCHES -CENTRAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TE 

NATCHITOCHES-CENTRAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TEC 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 


2 

I  btf 

I 

n  v 

2 

MO 

2 

no 

2 

KO 

2 

1 

HO 

2 

Y  %LK 
I  »3> 

2 

1 

no 

I  LO 

2 

t  Ir  *> 

2 

U  f  l 
RU 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

I 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

YES 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

INS 

2 

NO 

ERIC 
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OBS 

CITY 

PE*  Orleans 

Mm 

PEp  OALKAN5 

V£  V 

Ik  1  4 
V  J  1 

FAhKihVILLF 

Pa  4i 

r UhhOE 

P 

•IK* SBOKC 

Pal 

r  I  Nut N 

P3Z> 

•*  ATChlT  OCHfcS 

Pat) 

OAKDALh 

/ 

OP  ELOU5 Al 

K£K  ORLEANS 

&39 

P081  SULHiUR 

MO 

RESfchVfc 

Ml 

RU5TGK 

STATE-LA 


NAME 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 


8*2  MANY 

?!l8U3  CHALHETTE 

81U  SKREVEPOP.T 

8«5  NEW  ORLFANS 

!8«6  SLll'cLL 

8«»7  HOUKA 

BUS  CRO»LEY 

BUS  LAKE  CHARLES 

850  HAMMOND 

051  BATON  ROUGE 

652  NEW  Oh  Li  ANS 

853  SHhEVEPCRT 

85U  LAFAYETTE 

655  BOGALUSA 

856  OFcLOUSAS 

857  TALLULAH 

858  NEK  I&FMA 

859  TM  t*Ob  AL'X 

860  VILLE  PLATTE 

861  HAEVLY 
LrtsviLiE 
PLAC'L'EMINF 
MOI.GAN  CITY 


NBH  ORLEANS  REGIOt AL  VOC  TPCH  INSTITUTE 

KEN  ORLS  BAPT  THEOL  SEM 

NICROLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA  U 

NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
NORTHWEST  LOUISIANA   VOCATION A  L-T  ECHNICAL 
NIKfcSlN   ST  U  OF  LA 

OAKOALE   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

OPELOUSAS  A  V  S 

OUR  LADY  OF  HOLY   CHOSS  C 

PORT  SULPHUR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
RIVER  PARISHES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO 
BOSTON  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICA1  SCHCOL 

SABINE  VALLET  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

SAINT  BERNARD  PARISH  CC 

SHFiEVEPORT  BOSSIER   VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 

SIDNEY  N  COLLIER  MEROFr  IAL  VOC-TECH  SCH 

SLIDELL   VOCATION AL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  VOC-TECH  I  JITUTE 

SOUIHHEST  LOUISIANA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

SONELA  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

SThESTN  LA  UNIVERSITY 

STHN  U  A6K  C  BATON  ROUGE 

STH N   U  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

STHN   U  SHKEVEPORT-BOSS1ER 

SThUSTN   LOUISIANA, U  OF 

SULLIVAN   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
T  H  HARRIS   VOCAT10NAL-TFCHNICA1.  SCHOOL 
TALLULAH   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
TECH E  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
ThlfcODAUX   AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO 
VILLE  PLATTE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
NEST  JEFFERSON  PARISH   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 
"EST  LOUS1ANA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 
WESTSIDE   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
YOUNG  MEMORIAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHO 


2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

•3 
2' 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YFS 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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STATE  =  flA 


OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

865 

PAXTON 

ANHA  HAKIA  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

666 

HILTON 

AQUINAS  JC  IT  HILION 

1 

NO 

667 

NEWTON 

AQUINAS  JC  AT  NEHTOK 

1 

NO 

666 

KARLfcOKOUGH 

ASS ABET  VALLET  REGIONAL   VOC-TRCF   SCHOO  - 

YES 

869 

S  LANCASTER 

ATLANTIC  UNION  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

870 

LONtttf EADOb 

BAY  PATH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

671 

BOSTON 

BAY  STATE  JC  OP  BUS 

1 

NO 

872 

LEICEbT  fh 

BECKER  JC-LEICESTER 

1 

YES 

873 

NONChSTEI. 

bECKEk  JC-VORCESTER 

1 

YES 

87<t 

WALThAM 

bENTLET  COLLEGE 

NO 

875 

PITTSF1EID 

BERKSHIRE  CPTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

876 

CANTON 

BLUE  HILLS  REG  TECH  INST 

1 

NO 

877 

FALL  ftlVER 

BRISTOL  COnnURITI  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

878 

TAUNTON 

BRISTOL-PLYHOUTH  F.EG  V-T  H  S 

NO 

879 

CNANLESTCWN 

BUNKER  HILL  CflTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

660 

K      A  UNSTABLE 

CAPE  COD  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

681 

POSION 

CHARBERLAYNE  JR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

882 

NORTH  ADAMS 

CHARLES  H  HC  CANN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

NO 

883 

FRANKLIN 

DEAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

864 

FALL  KIVLK 

DIN AN  REGIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

NO 

885 

WOLL ASTON 

EASTERN  NAZARENE  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

886 

VOLLASTOK 

EASTERN  NAZARENE  COLLEGE 

NO 

887 

BEVERLY 

ENDICOTT  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

888 

HATHOhNE 

ESSEX  AG  ♦  TECH  SCH 

YES 

669 

EOSTON 

FISHER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

890 

BOSTON 

FRANKLIN   INST  OF  FOSTON 

1 

NO 

691 

TYNSbOhO 

GREATER  LOWELL  V  SCI OOL 

2 

NO 

692 

GKEEKF1ELD 

GREENFIELD  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

893 

NORWOOD 

HENRY  O  PEABODI   SCH  FOR  GIRLS 

NO 

694 

hGLYOh  t 

KOLYOKE  COBBUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

695 

FRAHI  ?«GK  AM 

JOSEPH  P  KEEFE  TECH  SCH 

YES 

89b 

BOSTON 

LABOURE 

NO 

697 

NENTON 

LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

698 

1 OVELL 

LOWELL* UNIVERSITY  Of 

3 

NO 

899 

LYNN 

LYNN   V-T  INST 

NO 

AAA 

J  V  V 

nASS  AI  ArinERST  n  A  #  u  Or 

i 

NU 

901 

KELLESLEY  HILLS 

RASS  BAY  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

HO 

902 

I  ROCK  ION 

HASSASOIT  CRTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

903 

NORTH  ANtG.KK 

MERRIMACK  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

904 

BEDFORD 

MIDDLESEX  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

905 

BEDF OhD 

MIDDLESEX  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

906 

LEXINGTO*. 

HINUTE  HAN  REG  V  T  h  S 

YES 

907 

KEHON  CENTRE 

MOUNT  IDA  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

90u 

GARDNER 

HI  WACHUSETT  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

909 

BOSTON 

NEW  ENG  INST  APP  ARTS-SCI 

1 

NO 

910 

POi-TON 

NEWBURY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

911 

BOSTON 

NORTH  BENNET  STREET  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

912 

BEVERLY 

NORTH  SHORE  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

913 

tOSTON 

NORTHEAST  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNO 

2 

NO 

91<* 

POSION 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVFRSITY 

3 

NO 

915 

NORTH  ADAMS 

NORTHERN  BERKSHIRE   VOC  REG  SChOOL 

2 

NO 

916 

P.AVEhHILL 

NTHN  ESSEX  CF.TY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

9 

:RLC 


B-24 

410 


STATE=MA 


OBS  CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION  IMS 
TTPF. 


|917 

tfUlNCY 

OU1NCY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

i 
■ 

KCY 

DU1NCY   VOCAT10NA  L-Tl  CM'  ICAL  FCEOOL 

NO 

1919 

WORCESTER 

QUINSIGAMOND  CUT Y  COLLEGE 

1 
1 

n  \j 

|920 

SFR1NGF1ELD 

ROGER  PUTNAM  V  SCH 

*> 

NO 

an 

HOSION 

ROXBURY  COnnUNITY  COLLEGE 

i 

ho 

$22 

NORTHAMPTON 

SMITH  AG  V  S 

2 

NO 

3123 

SOUTH  EASTON 

SOUTHEASTERN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

*2«l 

SFRI WGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD  TECHNICAL  CC 

1 

YES 

?925 

BOSTON 

UENTWOHTK  INST  OF  TECh 

3 

YES 

926 

SPRINGFI ELD 

WESTERN  KASS  PRECISION  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

BOSTON 

WHEE LOCK  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

928 

HAVEhH ILL 

WHITTER  REG  V-T  H  S 

2 

NO 

5929 

HOLTCK  t 

WILLIAM  J  DEAN  VOCATIONAL- TECH NIC A L  HIGH 

2 

NO 

1930 

BOSTON 

WOHANS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

2 

YES 

§931 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUT 

2 

YES 

1932 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

F933 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

[934 

WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

OPS 

CITY 

935 

CUMBERLAND 

936 

ARNOLD 

937 

BALTIMORE 

936 

LAIREL 

939 

CA10N5VILLE 

9UO 

NOETH  EAST 

QUI 

If  vint* 

9M2 

m  mills 

9U3 

DUti  D  ALK 

9M4 

HALT  COUNTY 

QI»S 

Frederick 

9U6 

WChENR Y 

9«7 

H  A t  LPSTD  WN 

9«« 

bhl  All. 

9U9 

COLUMBIA 

950 

SILVER  SPHING 

951 

coili:gi  park 

952 

KOCKVJ  LLL 

953 

TA»0«A  PARK 

95  u 

GhhttANl OWN 

955 

Ul  GO 

956 

STEVENSON 

957 

SALISBURY 

STATE=MI 


NAME 


ALLEGANY  CMTY  COLLEGE 
ANNE  ARUNDEL  CMTY  COILJGE 
BALTIMORE, CMTY  COLLEGE  OP 
CAPITOL  INST  TECHNOLOGY 
CATONSVILLE  CMTY  COLLEGE 
CECIL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

ClinnLES    CC    CMl'X  COLLEbt 

CHESAPEAKE  COLLEGE 
DUNDALK   CMTY  COLLEGE 
ESSEX  COMMUNITY  COLLEGF 
FREDERICK  CMTY  COLLEGE 
GANNETT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
HACERSTOWN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
HA PORE   COMMUNITY  COLLIGE 
HOWARD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
MARYLAND  C  ART  AND  DESIGN 
MD  COLLEGE  PAhK   CAM,U  CF 
MONTGOMERY  C  ROCKVILLE 
KONTGOMEItY   C  TAKOHA  PARK 
MONTGOMERY   COL  GERMANTOWN 
PRINCE  GEORGES  CC 
VILLA  JULIE  COLLEGF 
WOR-WIC  TECh  CMTY  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 
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ObS 

INSTITUTION 

IN* 

TYPE 

9b8 

P3PTLAKD 

ARUUT  tn  V.ULL£bt 

2 

NO 

959 

AM  fcUNN 

LLUlnAL    n  L    V VL    T  EL  n    IK jj 

2 

NO 

960 

PA  wen R 

&  A3  itnB   nfi   f  UL  •TBLIf  INST 

1 

NO 

y  O  1 

r a  nuu  n 

HUeenik   m\  t  prp 
nUddUn  LUiitbfi 

3 

WO 

962 

7  V  A 

f  RAnr  it  LI' 

R  triWtDLC    fill    vut*i  ten 

2 

NO 

963 

j  \*  -j 

k  fi nil 

n*lPC   AT    AUGUSTA    L  OF 

1 

yes 

r  Ar.ii  zi    i  u «v 

fiAllit   AT    r  A  tin  J  NbTON    u  OF 

3 

NO 

3P  O  J 

VOtT    VI  NT 

nAi.NL   AT    fUHT   KENT    U  OF 

3 

NO 

unuwu 

n  A I N  t   AT   UnUHU #    U  OF 

3 

NO 

967 

MP     if    DBFCAMK     TCTt        ffi    r\  r 

nt   AT   rntiyUt    ISLx  *    U  OF 

2 

NO 

96R 

7  V  w 

i>  K  m  n  ill  /etc 

NTflN    rt    VOL    TfcCH  INST 

1 

NO 

969 

LQ  LI  1  ill) 
r  w  n  i lap  y 

cfHH  hitlp      it  MTV  r»r 
Z>  1  a  B    nA!Vt|    UN  1  V 

J 

NO 

970 

NATEKV1LLE 

THOMAS  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

971 

UNITY 

UNITY  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

972 

SPfclhGTALE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  PAINE 

3 

NO 

973 

CALAIS 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY   VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

97« 

POhTLAND 

W  tSTBROOK  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

STAIE=KI 


)BS 

CITY 

NAME 

975 

ALPENA 

ALPENA  C0HRUNI1Y  COLLEGE 

976 

BERRIEN  SPG 

ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY 

977 

OWOSSC 

BAKER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

978 

FLINT 

BAKER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  BUS 

979 

ESCANABA 

BAY  DE  NOC  CRTY  COLLEGE 

980 

GRAND  RIPIDS 

CALVIN  COLLEGE 

961 

DETROIT 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

962 

HI  PLEASANT 

CENTRAL  RICH  UNIVERSITY 

96  3 

FLINT 

CHAS  S  HOTT  CM  Y  COLLI GE 

n  a  it 

j  r  *j  x  i*si  nix 

ILU.KI  COLLEGE 

965 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT  COLLEGE 

966 

K  ALA  ttAZOO 

DAVENPORT  COLLEGE 

987 

LANSIiNG 

DAVENPORT  COLLEGE  LANSING  BRANCH 

988 

UMV  CTR 

DELTA  COLLEGE 

989 

DETROIT 

DETROIT  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

990 

DEARBORN 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  BUS 

991 

MADISON  HTS 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

992 

FLINT 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

993 

DETROIT 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  CP  COFRERCE 

99U 

UfclhOIT 

DETROIT* UNIVERSITY  OF 

995 

YPSILANTI 

EASTERN  RICH  UNIVERSITY 

996 

BIG  RAPIDS 

FERRIS  STATE  COLLEGE 

997 

C  ENTREVILLE 

GLEN  OAKS  CRTY  COLLEGE 

998 

FLINT 

GB  INST 

999 

IhONWOOD 

GOGEBIC  CORRONITY  COLLEGE 

1000 

GRAND  RAPING 

GRAND  RAPIDS  BAPT  C  fc  SEN 

1001 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

GRAND  RAPIDS  JR  COLLEGE 

1002 

DEARBORN 

HENRY  FORD  CRTY  COLLEGE 

1003 

HIGHLAND  PARR 

HIGHLAND  PR  CRTY  COLLEGE 

INSTITUTION 
TYPE 

1 

3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 

> 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 


INS 


NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YKS 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NP 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 


ERIC 
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STATE=MI 


BS  CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION  INS 


004 
005 
006 
*07 

ooa 

J009 

1 010 
011 
012 
013 
01 H 

1015 
016 

901? 
018 
«19 
020 
021 
022 
023 
024 
025 
026 


JACKSON 

JACKSON 

CEDAR  SPRINGS 

K A  LA KAZOO 

BATTLE  CREEK 

ROSCOMMON 

BENTON  HA  HE  OR 

SIT  S3  MARIE 

LANSING 

SOUTHE IELD 

LETR01I 

• ARRRN 

tit  CLEMENS 

LIVONIA 

DETROIT 

DETROIT 

ROCHE! TER 

ANN  ARBOR 

EAST  LANSING 

hOUGHlON 

HARHIfOH 

MONROE 

S1DNFY 
MUSKEGON 
MUSKEGON 
PETOSKEY 
KAfifUETl E 

ThA VERSE  CITY 
MIDLAND 
BLOOM  ELL  RLE 
AUBURN  hEIGFTS 
FARMING! ON 
hGCHESTIR 
DETROIT 
DETROIT 
SAGINAW 
LIVONIA 
ROYAL  Oi,K 
FLINT 
DETROIT 
PORT  HUE  ON 
DOkAGIAC 
PLAJNWKL2 
HANCOCK 
ANN   A  R  B(  K 
DETROIT 
DETROIT 
SCOTTVILU. 
KALAMAZCO 


JACK  SON  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
JACKSON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
JORDAN  COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO  VALLEY  CC 
KELLOGG  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
KIRTLAND  CMTY  COLLEGE 
LAKE  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE 
LAKE  SUPERIOR  ST  COLLEGF 
LANSING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
LAWRENCE  INST  TECHNOLOGY 
LEWIS  C  BUSINESS 
MACOMB  CMTY  COLLEGE 
MACOMB  CTY  C  C-CE NTER  CAMPUS 
MADONNA  COLLEGE 
HARYGROVE  COLLEGE 
MERCY  COLLEGE  OF  DETROIT 
MICH  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGF 
M1CH-AHN  ARBOR ,  UNIV  OF 
HICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MICHIGAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  V 
«ll  MICHIGAN  CMTY  COLLEGE 
MONROE  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 
MONTCALM  CMTY  COLLEGE 
MUSKEGON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
MUSKEGON  CMTY  COLLEGE 
NORTH  CEN  MICH  COLLEGE 
NORTHERN  MICH  UNIVERSITY 
NORTHWESTERN  MICH  COLLEGE 
NORTH  WOOD  INSTITUTE 
OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AUBURN  KILLS  C 
OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ORCHARD  RIDGE 
OAKLAND  UNIVERSITY 

PAYNE-PULL1 AM   SCHOOL  OF  TRADE  &  COMHERC 
PSYNE-PU LLIAM   SCHOOL  Of   iRAtt   &  COMMERCE 
SAGINAW   BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
SCHOOLCRAFT  COLLECE 
SE  OAKLAND  VE  CENTER-CONT  ED 
SERVICE  CTR  FOR  V3SIALLY  IMPAIRED 
SriAW  COLLEGE  AT  DETROIT 
SNT  CLAIR  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 
SOUTHWESTERN  MICH  COLLEGE 

STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  \,   FEHA8  CENTER 
SUOM1  COLLEGE 
WASHTENAW  CMTY  COLLI GE 
WAYNE  COUNTY  CMTY  COLLEGE 
WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
WEST  SHORE  CMTY  COLLEGE 
WESTERN   MICH  UNIVERSITY 


i  I  lb 

-  2 

YES 

1 

1FS 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

HO 

3 

YES 

1 

NO 

3 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

3 

NO 

•> 
3 

NO 

NO 

1 
1 

It  a 

«J 

H  V 

j 

It  J 

3 

** 

vie 

i 
i 

j  ES 

i 
■ 

tin 

i 
i 

K  J 

« 
1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

YES 

1 

YES 

•> 
3 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

3 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

3 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

to 

NO 

NO 

YES 

3 

NO 

B-27 
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STAT  E  =  N 


PI  T  V 
CI  I  I 

1  U^  J 

11  Lt  tiT  IP* 

A  LC  £  It  X    i,  L  A 

1  U  3*# 

A  Lt>  A  A  N  Ul*  1 A 

1  ft  c«; 

A  WUK  A 

1  ft^ft 
1  U  JO 

s-  W  p    K  A  r  i.  1'  5 

1  At«l 
1  U3  / 

An  r  h  1  DG  t* 

1  fi  Aft 
I  U  DO 

AU5  1 1 n 

1  ACQ 

1  U  !>7 

4  1  ♦  C?  T  T  %1 

AUSTIN 

1  ft  An 

IUOU 

1  lie  T  f  i 

AUSTIN 

1  ft  A  1 

br.n  1  D  J  X 

1  ft  A  7 
1  I/O  A 

o  cm  t  r.  l  , 
d  Ln  1  u  0  i 

1  ft  A 

1  ft  All 

qui  T  kip  t  r 
D  tin  X  N  t  h  I 

1  06  ^ 

(i  K  i  T  m  r  b  r 
Si  A  A  JL  W  ts  n  L 

1  VUD 

PILE  V 

v»  A  ft  £  I 

1  ft  AT 

G  fie  C  M  ft  M  1  T 

1  ft  Aft 
IUOO 

U  r 1 hUI J    LA  nbo 

1  ft  AO 

UULU  i n 

1  ft  7ft 
1  U  /  V 

UULU  In 

1  071 

1  V  r  1 

n  X n n  t  A rULiJ 

1  07? 

1  V  '  J 

ci'f  !  t  T  H 

r *  lll i n 

1  07*i 

PI'  Lf'  lit      1  U  f  C 

1  ft  7  A 

MU  iil  i  D  ft  1  TQ 

1  07** 

IV  i  f 

f2  L  A  k.  T  T  E1  rifle 

1  ft  7ft 
1  U  t  O 

L  t  ftrtk  t  VL      1)1  t  If 

DrUUftLlD    P  A  h  ft 

1  07  Q 

d  l  n  ru  i  vi    t>  a  it  it 
dnUUMIn    r  A  If  ft 

1  ft  Aft 

RilintA  K  Li  j 

ire  i 
I  to  1 

u  TL  L  1  Ai  f ' 

1  f\  12  *5 

1]  1  L  L  1  n  #"* 

If  1  r  r  1  N  C> 

1  UPJ 

II  1 1  T  f*  14  T  WCAU 

1  A  Ail 

I  w  V  t  h   o  r.  V  HiS 

1  ft  ft  C 

1  U  O  □ 

b  h A  p L;    h  A  r  1 D 

1  ft  ft  A 

1  1  C  k  «sO  ft! 

1  0ft7 
Ivor 

yUT'll     U  T  IK 
Iri  1  L     Dl<     L.  r\ 

1  ft  ft  ft 

nui  ii  th 

1/  v  a*  v  i  n 

1089 
1  w  **  f 

H  A  k  K  t  TO 

n  f  n  i\  n  i  v 

1  090 
•  v  r»u 

MILL  A  TH 

1  091 

1  v  7  1 

n  A  W  l\  A  J  \J 

1  097 

n  in  ii  la  rL  Li  j 

1  09* 

L.  nUUn  D  iuH 

1  OQil 

W  AO  fc  V-  A 

1  09^ 

1  V  7  J 

nlrin  LArULlJ 

1  ft  OA 

I  V  70 

m  in  u  n  t>rt  tc 
"INN  t  A  J-  L  L 1  b 

1  ft  o7 

i  u  y  / 

P  4  H  J*  L  A  t  I  L I J 

1  09ft 

nltl  it  Tn 

1  ft  CQ 

1  U77 

fluOU  n  LA  L 

1100 

H00RHEAL 

1101 

UFiOOKLY*  PAI.K 

1102 

BLOOrtl NCT0N 

1103 

THF  KIVI.  FLS 

110U 

ST  CAUL 

NAME 


ALBERT  LEA  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TEC H NI CA L  INS 

ALEXANDRIA  VOC-TECH 

ANOKA  AREA  V0C-TECE  INSTITUTE 

AYESKA-RAHSEY  CRTY  COLLEGE 

ANQKA-fiAHSEY  C0RHUNITT  COLL 

AUSTIN  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTIT 

AUSTIN  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITU 

AUSTIN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

bEMIDJl  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTIT 
BERIDJ1   STATE  U 

HRA1NERD  AREA  VCCATIONAL-1 ECHNICAL  INST 
BKAINERD  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICS L  INSTI 
BRAINERD  CHTY  COLLFGf 

CAN BY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUT 
DAKOTA  CO  AREA  V0C-TICF 

DETROIT  LAKES  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
DULTH  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECKNIC1L  1MSTITU 
DULTH  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUT 
DUNH00DY  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 
EAST  GRAND  FORKS  AREA  VOC-TECT:  INSTITUTE 
LVELETH  AREA  VOCATION  A L-TFCH NIC Al  INSTIT 
FARIBAULT  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TEChMC  %L  1KST 
FERGUS  FALLS  CHTY  COLLEGE 
GOLDEN  VLY  LUTH  COLLEGE 

GRANITE  FALLS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

HENNEPIN  TECH  CTR 

HENNEPIN  TECHNICAL  CENTERS 

HENNEf IN  TECHNICAL  CENTERS 

HIBBING  AREA   VOCATlONAI-TEChNICAL  INSTIT 

HIBBING  COHRUNITY  COLLEGE 

HUTCHINSON  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INS 
1NVER  HILLS  CHTY  COLLEGE 
ITASCA  COHRUNITY  COLLEGE 
JACKSON  AREA  VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 
LtKFunnn  C?!TY  COLLEGE 
LONDON   RD  CARPUS-DAVTI 

HANKATO  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTI 
HANKATO  AREA  VOCATION A L -TECHNICAL  INSTIT 
HANKATO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
HINN  HNPLS  SNT  PAUL,  U  OF 
MINN  TECH  C  CR00KST0N,  0 
HINN  TECH  C-NASECA,  U  OF 

MINNEAPOLIS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS  CRTY  COLLEGE 
MINNEAPOLIS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
MINNESOTA  DULUTH ,  U  OF 

ROORHEAD  ARBA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTI 

HOORHEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

N  HENNEPIN  CHTY  COLLEGE 

NORNANDALE  CRTY  COLLEGE 

NORTHLAND  CHTY  COLLEGE 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

J 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
J 


INb 


NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 
YES 
YES 
NO 
YES 
NO 
Ytb 
YfcS 
NO 
YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 
NO 
YES 
NO 
YES 
YES 
NO 
YIS 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 
n  u 
NO 
YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
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obs  cm 


1105  PINE  CI1Y 

1106  PIPESTOKE 

1107  PIPESTONE 

110B  1  HI  t.hNAI IONAL  F 

11 09  fill;  fclNC 

1110  ROCHESTER 

1111  ROCHESTER 

1112  ROCHESTER 

1113  SAIliT  C10UD 
111U  MINNEAPOLIS 

1115  SI  PAUL 

1116  STAPLES 

1117  MARSHA LL 

1118  THIEF  RIVER  FLS 

1119  ELY 

1120  WADENA 

1121  WADENA 

1122  WILLHAR 

1123  WILLHAR 

1124  WINONA 

1125  NORTHI NGTCN 

1126  WHITE  HEAR  LAKE 


NAME 


PINE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

PIPESTONE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INS 
PIPESTONE  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INST 
RAINY  RIVER  CUT?  COLLEGE 

RED  WING  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTI 
ROCHESTER  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INS 
ROCHESTER  AREA  VOCATIOHAL-TECHN J CA L  INST 
ROCHESTER  CHTY  COLLEGE 

SAINT  CLOUD  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  IN 
SAINT  HART'S  JR  COLLEGE 
SI  PAUL  TECH  VOC  INST 
STAPLES  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
STHWST  STATE  UHIVPRSITY 

THIEF  RIVER  FALLS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECH  I 
VERKILION  CHIT  COLLEGE 

WADENA  AREA  VOCATION A L-TFCHNICAL  INSTIT 
WADENA  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITD 
WILLHAR  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTIT 
WILLHAR  CHTY  COLLEGE 

WINONA  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
WORTHI NGTON  CHTY  COLLEGE 

916  area  Vocational-technical  institute 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 


STATE=HO 


i  Obs  city 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


KANSAS  CITY 

BOON  V  I LLE 

BGONV1LIL 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

I KlfcTTE 

FAYETTE 

WARREN  SPURG 

CHILLICCl'HE 

COLUMBIA 

COLUMBIA 

NEOSilO 

CANTON 

S!  kINGElLl.I. 

UNION 

SPR1NGE1LLD 

JCPLIN 

SERlNGF3i:LD 

HANhJHAL 

HANNIBAL 

HANNIBAL 

HILLSBORO 

KANSAS  CITY 

KENNETT 


A  VILA  COLLEGE 

BOONSLICK   AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 
BOONSLICK  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECK NICAL  SCHO 
CAPE  GIRARDEAU   AREA   Vnr»TTn»i*i  crunm 
CENT  HETH  COLLEGE 
CENTRAL  HETHODIST  COLLEGE 
CENTRAL  HO  ST  UNIVERSITY 

CHILLICOTHE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 

COLUMBIA  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCH 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

CROWD EN  COLLEGF 

CULVER- STOCK TON  COLLEGE 

DRURY  COLLEGE 

EAST  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

EVANGEL  COLLEGE 

FRANKLIN  TECH  CCHOOl 

GRAFF  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
HANNlfcAL  ARFA  VOCAT10NAL-TFCE NIC  AL  SCHO 
HANNIBAL  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 
H A NNIBaL-LAGRA NGE  COLLEGE 
JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 

KANSAS  CITY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 
KENNETT  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCH 


3 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

~» 
£. 

HO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

3 

YES 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

YES 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 
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sr.«t=no 


OBS  CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 


1150 
P  11  SI 
1152 
1153 

*  11' 
1155 
1156 
1157 

-1158 
i  1 1  59 
m  1160 
1161 
1162 
1163 

mu 

1165 
1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
117i* 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 

*  1181 
^  11  62 

1183 
t-  1164 
1185 
&  1186 
1167 
1186 
<  1189 
;  1 1 90 
1191 
hl92 
1 11  93 
1 1  94 
f  1195 
1196 


RlfiKSV ILLE 
CANDiKTCN 
BONNE  ItfiRE 
BONNE  TlfiRE 
LEXINGTON 
LEXINGTON 

jeffer:>cn  cy 

ST  LOUIS 
LINN 

LEE 'S  SlrtWIT 
KANSAS  CITY 
MARSHA  LL 
SA1N1  LOUIS 
MEXICO 
FLAT  RIVER 
JOPLIN 

SAINT  JOSEPh 
KANSAS  CITY 
HOBERLY 
MCNETT 

SAINT  JOSEPH 
NEVADA 
NEh  MADRID 
J EE PEL SON  CITY 
FLORISSANT 
H Ah  Y  VI  LIE 
KlhKSV ILLE 
MARYV1LLE 
SAINT  LOUIS 
CITY 
CITY 


KANSAS 
KANSAS 
£01 1 A 
KANSAS 
POPLAR 
POPLAR 
SAINT 


CITY 
I  LUFI 
ELUFF 
LOUIS 


REEDS  SI  RING 

HOLLA 

K1RKW00L 

O'FALLON 

SIKESTON 

SAINT  LCUIS 

SAINT  LOUIS 

N EST  PLAINS 

StPAllA 

CPE  GIRARDEAU 

SPh INOFI ELD 

POILAP   I  LUFI 

Thl  NTON 

ELLON 

WAARRN.MUP.O 
W AY  N  ES VI LLE 


KIRKSVILLE  A  V  T  S 

LAKE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

LEAD  BELT  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCR 

LEAD  BELT  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SChO 

LEX  LA-RAY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 

LEX  LA-RAY  AREA   VCCATTONA L-TP CRN IC AL  SCH 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

LINDENNOOD  COLLEGE 

LINN  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE: 

LONGVIEW  CHTY  COLLEGE 

MAPLE  MOODS  CHTY  COLLEGE 

MARSHALL  A  V  T  S 

HA RY VI LLE  COLLEGE 

MEXICO  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
MINERAL  AREA  COLLEGE 
MISSOURI  STHN  ST  COLLEGE 
MISSOURI  WSTN  ST  COLLEGE 
MISSOURI-KANSAS  CITY,U  OF 
MDBEhLY  AREA  JUNIOR  COLLE 
MOMETT  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
N.S.HILLYARD  A.V.T.S 
NEVADA  A   V  T  S 

NEW  MADRID  COUNTY  Rl   AREA  VOC  TECH 
NICHOLS  CAREER  CEETER  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
NORTH  COUNTY  TECHMCAL  SCHCOI 
NORTHWEST  MISSOURI   A PEA   VOt   TECH  SCH 
NTHEST  MO  ST  UNIVERSITY 
NTHWST  HO  ST  UNIVERSITY 
OFALLON  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

PARK  COLLEGE 

PENN  VALLEY  CHTT  COLLEGE 

PIKE  6   LINCOLN  CT T ES   A   V  S 

PIONEER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

POPLAR  BLUFF  SCHOOL  DIST  PRACTICAL  NURS 

POPLAR  BLUFF  SCHOOL  DIST  PRACTICAL  NURSI 

RANKEN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

REEDS  SPRING  AREA  VO-TECH  SCHOOL 

HOLLA  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

SAINT  LOUIS  CC-MERANEC 

SAINT  NARY  * S  C  O'FALLON 

SIKESTON  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

SNT  LU  CC-FLORISSANT  VLY 

SNT  LU  CC-FOREST  PARE 

SOUTH  CEi:   HAL  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

STATE  FAIR  CHTY  COLLEGE 

STHEST  MO  ST  UNIVERSITY 

STHWST  HO  ST  UNIVERSITY 

THREE  RIVERS  CMTY  COLLEGE 

TRENTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

TR1 -COUNTY  TECH  SCHOOL 

WARRENSbURG  A  V  T  S 

WAY NESVI LLE  A  V  T  S 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
J 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
i 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 


) 
1 
2 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 


KO 

NO 

YES 

KO 

YfcS 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

f>0 

KO 

YES 

YKS 

YES 

NO 

»0 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

KO 

YKS 

YES 

KO 

KO 

KO 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YSS 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YIS 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 


IER1C 


STATL=MS 


OBS  CITY 


1202  1.0 R  K  A  N 

.1203  CLARKSLALE 

120U  NATCH  EZ 

1205  NESSON 

1206  LRCATUL 

1207  SCGOPA 

1208  COLUMhLS 

1209  UT1CA 

1210  JACKSOR 

1211  RAYMOM 

1212  COODMAh 

1213  TUPELO 
121U  FULTON 

1215  ELLIS VILLE 

1216  NEST  POINT 

1217  MERIDIAN 

1218  MOONHEAD 

1219  GAUTIER 

1220  GULFPOFT 

1221  COLUMBUS 

1222  IITA  fiLh A 

1223  LONG  bl ACH 
122«  PERKINSTCtf 

1225  I.UCEDALE 

1226  GRLENVI LLE 

1227  CREEN VILLE 

1228  FOONE VILLE 

1229  SFNATGi I A 

1230  HAITI ESbURC 

1231  POPLAHVILLf 

1232  SUMMIT 


NAME 


ALCORN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COAHOHA  JUNIOR  COLLFGF 

COPIAH-LIKCOLN  JR  COLLEGE 

COPIAH-LINCOLN  JR  COLLEGE 

LAST  CENTRAL  Jit  COLLEGE 

EAST  HISS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

GOLDEN  TRIANGLE  VO  TECH  CENTER  HDT 

HINDS  JC,UT1CA 

HINDS  JR  COLLEGE  JACKSON  CAMPUf 
HINDS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
HOLMES  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ITAWAHbA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ITAWAMBA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
JONES  CO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
MART  HOLMES  COLLEGE 
MERIDIAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
MISS  DELTA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

MISS  GULF  COAST  JUNIOR  COLL.,   JACK  SON  CO 
MISS  GULF  COAST  JUNIOR  COLL.,   JEFF  DAVIS 
MISS  UNIVERSITY  FOR  kOHFH 
MISS   VLY  ST  UNIVERSITY 

MISS.  GULF  COAST  JUNIOR  COLL.   NEST  HARM 

MISSISSIPPI  GULF  COAST  JC 

MISSISSIPPI   CULF  COAST  JR.  COLLEGE 

MS  DELTA  JR  COLLEGE  GREENVILLE  VOCATION 

MS  DELTA  JR  COLLEGE  GREENVI LLi  VOCATIONA 

NORTHEAST  KISS  JR  COLLEGE 

NORTHWEST  MISS  JR  COLLEGE 

PEARL  RIVER  COLLEGE — VOC-TfCH  CENTER 

PEARL  RIVER  JR  COLLEGE 

SOUTHNEST  MISS  JR  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 


BS  CITY 


bILLlNCS 

EROMNIRG 

EUTTh 

HELENA 

GLRND1VE 

LAME  IH,,' 

KALIS1 *LI 

POPLAR 

li.tAl    \  A  EL i. 

GRJ-A'i  fALLI 

HELENA 

MLIS  CITY 

FISSOUIA 

HAVRE 

PABLO 

DILLON 


|er|c 


NAME 

INSTITUTION 
TYPE 

INS 

FILLINGS  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

2 

YES 

BLACKFEET  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

HUTTE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

2 

YLS 

CARROLL  COLLEGE 

J 

its 

DAWSON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

DULL  KNIFE  MEMORIAL  C 

1 

NO 

FLATHEAD  VLY  CMTY  COl.LEGF 

1 

IKS 

FORT  PECK   COMMUNITY   COLLI G E 

1 

NO 

GrtKAT   FALLS  VOCATIONAL  TECHN.'AL  CENTEH 

NO 

GREAT  E ALLS ,  COLLEGE  OF 

i 

YKS 

HELENA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 

■i 

NO 

MILES  COMMUNITY  COLLFGF 

1 

hi) 

MISSOULA   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

2 

NO 

NORTHERN   MONTANA  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

SALISH   KOOTENAI  CMTY  C 

1 

NO 

WESTERN   MONTANA   Pill  I  V(iV 

■> ,« 

B-31 

426 


STATE=NC 


OFS 

CITY 

NAME 

4  I*  .    1  1  1  U  1  Jul 

X  «  > 

<  i  i  i, 

1 2«9 

} LIZA  F  El H  CY 

ALBEHAFLE   COILFGE  Of  THE 

•  ■  mm  m  *  mm  ■  '  mm  w  •   mm              V  ^mw  m     mm  4    mmw  *»*                I            •    *  * 

- 

y  k  s 

1  2S0 

ANSON  VI LLE 

ANSON   TECHNICAL  COLLI  f,  h 

Siu 

1 2b1 

Af  HEVILLE 

ASHEVL  DUNCOFBF   TECF  C 

] 

w  ri 

1252 

CONCORD 

BARBER- SCOT 11  COLLECT 

Nf) 
n  \j 

1253 

»  ASHI NGTON 

bEAUFORT  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

hi  fi 

125« 

DUBLIN 

BLADEN  TEChNl CAL  IN ST 

VI  Q 

I  L  J 

1255 

FIAT  hOCK 

bLUE  RIDGE  TECHNICAL  ( 

1256 

H FVARD 

BREVARD  COLLFGE 

1257 

SUPPLY 

BRUNSWICK  TECH  C 

1256 

LiNOIH 

CALDWELL  CC  AND  TFCF  INST 

• 

YES 

1259 

»1  LKINGTON 

CAPE  FEAR  TECHNICAL  INST 

• 

NO 

1260 

KOREHEAD  CITY 

CARTERET  TECHNICAL  COL 

1 

Y  ti> 

1261 

HICKOM 

CATAWBA   VALLEY  TECH  C 

NO 

1262 

sjnford 

CEN  CAROLINA  TECH  C 

KU 

1263 

Cli  AHLCTTE 

CEN  PIEDMONT  CMTY  COLl  I  GF 

YFS 

126U 

Kl  HFREESBORO 

CHOWAN  COLLEGE 

• 

Ytb 

1265 

SHELBY 

CLEVELAND  TECH  COLLEGE 

Y  ES 

1266 

JACKSONVILLE 

COASTAL  CAFOLINA  CC 

1267 

NEW  BERN 

CRAVEN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

NO 

1266 

LI  XIKCTON 

DAVIDSON  CO  CMTY  COLLFGE 

K  ES 

1269 

Dl  R?i  A  f 

DUXE  UNIVERSITY 

NO 

1270 

DIEHAK 

DURHAM  TECFNICAL  IHST 

• 

YES 

1271 

TAR3OP0 

EDGECOMBE  TECH  COLLEGE 

• 

NO 

1272 

ELON  COLLEGE 

ELON  COLLEGE 

NO 

1273 

FAYETTEVILLE 

FAYETTEVILLE  TECH  INST 

YES 

127H 

» INSTON-SALEM 

FORSYTH  TECHNICAL  INST 

• 

NO 

1275 

BOILING  SPG 

GARDNER-WEI  B  COLLEGt 

1276 

DALLAS 

GASTON  COLLEGE 

- 

NO 

1277 

Jamestown 

GUI LFORD  Tf  CPN1CA1  CC 

^m  w  mm.  mm  m    ^m  m »  mw        m>  m>         V  )  m*   4\        mm  m+  X* 

Yf-  c 

127C 

'»  i  LDO 1 

HALIFAX  CM  I  If  COLLEGE 

• 

y  h  s 

1279 

CLYDE 

HAYWOOD  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

• 

If  ES 

1280 

SI INDALE 

ISOTHERMAL  CMTY  COLLEGE 

• 

NO 

1281 

KENANSVILLE 

JAMES  SIRflNT  TECH  COLLFGE 

• 

NO 

1282 

SMTHFIELD 

JOHNSION  TECHNICAL  COl 

y 

1283 

bANNEF.  ELK 

LEE5-MCRAE  COLLEGE 

NO 

126U 

KlNSTCN 

LFNOIR  CUT Y  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1285 

LCUIStURG 

LOUI5BURG  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1286 

fCARS  HILL 

WARS  HILL  COLLEGE 

NO 

1287 

tilLLIAKsTON 

RARTIN  COMMUMTY  COLLI GE 

• 

NO 

1266 

SlfiUCE  PINE 

HAYLAND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

NO 

1289 

MARION 

MCDOWELL  TECHNICAL  COL 

NO 

1290 

STATELV1LLE 

MITCHELL  Ct*TY  COLLEGE 

Yt  S 

1291 

TFOY 

MONTGOMERY  TECH  COL 

NO 

1  292 

CNTRF  AT 

MON TREAT- ANDERSON  COLLEGE 

YES 

129  3 

KCUNT  OLIVE 

MOUNT  OLIVF  COLLEGE 

1 

y  i\s 

129« 

hCCKY  MOUNT 

NASH  TECHNIC! L  INSTIIII* 

1 

*  ES 

1i95 

CHAPEL  HILL 

NC  AT  CHAPIL  HILL,   V  CF 

3 

NO 

1  79t 

HA  LEIGH 

NC  STATE  U  H.LHGH 

3 

NO 

1297 

hILhington 

NC  WILMINGTON  9   UNIV  CF 

3 

NO 

1298 

Gl  ANTSDCHO 

PAMLICO  TECHNICAL  C 

1 

NO 

1299 

RALLICH 

PEACE  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

1300 

RCXBORO 

PIEDMONT  TFCKNICAL  C 

1 

NO 

ERIC 


STATE=NC 


BS  CITY 


1901  GKEENV1LLE 

302  AS  HEP  01.  J 

303  HAhLfcT 
130«  AhGSF 1 I 

305  LURIEHTON 

306  lihhTii  ohTli 

1307  SALiSLlftY 

1308  CLINTON 

309  CAKTh AGE 

310  WHITE VI LLE 
131 1  SYLVA 

312  ALBtf ALLE 

313  IOESON 

1314  HAW  KIVER 

1315  RURPHY 

316  HENDERSON 

317  RALEIGH 
1318  FOONK 

319  tOONr. 

320  GGLbSKitO 
1321  KOHOAHTON 

322  VlLRfcbtOPO 

323  WILSON 

324  UNGATE 


NAME 


PITT  CftTY  COLLIDE. 
H  A  N  U  0  L V H   TECHNICAL  C 
HI'JI.HOND  TECHNICAL  C 
ROAh OK E -CHOWAN  TECH  C 
hl)\  ESON   TECHNICAL  COL 
HOCK  INGRAM   CRT  Y  COLLM.L 
ROkAN  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
SAMPSON  TECHNICAL  INST 
SANDHILLS  CRTY  COLLEGE 
SOUTHEASTER  CRT!  COLLEGE 
SOUTHWESTERN  TECH  C 
STANLY  TECHNICAL  C 
SUhfcY  CORRUNITY  COLLEGE 
TECH  C  OF  ALAHANCE 
TRI-COUNIY  CRTY  COLLEGE 
VANCE-GRAN VL  CRTY  COLLEGE 
WAKE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

WATAUGA  DIVISION-CALDfcELL  COMURII  Y  COL 

WATAUGA   Dl VI SI ON -CALDWELL  CORRUNIT Y  COLL 

WAYNE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

WESTERN  PIEDMONT  CC 

WILKES  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

WILSON  CO  TECHNICAL  INST 

W1NGATE  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

NO 

NO 

No 

NO 

Ifcb 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

PO 


OBS 

CITY 

1325 

I  ISMARCK 

1326 

I  I CRIMSON 

1327 

ILVILS  LAKE 

1326 

L  15(1  ARCK 

1329 

t  A  YV 1 LLE 

1330 

MNDT 

1331 

V AHPtTON 

1332 

f-OTTlREAU 

1333 

» ARGO 

1 33a 

ULLISION 

133b 

I  ELCCL'KT 

1336 

V ALL hi  CITY 

STAY  E  =  ND 


NA«P 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


&ISMAFCK  JUMOR  COLLFGF 

1 

YES 

DICKINSON  STATE  COLLIG* 

3 

NO 

LAKE  REGION  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YKS 

WARY  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

KAYVILLE  STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

MI  NOT  STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

f>P  STATE  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

1 

YES 

NO  STATE  U  bOTTINEAJ 

1 

NO 

NO   STATE  U   MAIN  CAMPUS 

3 

NO 

NO  W1LLISTOH   BRANCH   U  Cf 

1 

YES 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  CMT Y  COL 

1 

NO 

VALLEY   CITI  STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

B-3  3 


ERIC 


423 


STATE=N> 


OBS 

CI!  I 

1337 

GhAftb   ISLAK  D 

1338 

HASTINGS 

1339 

CGLUftfcUS 

1340 

CHAl/KOK 

1  341 

KCCOOK 

1342 

OKAHA 

1343 

NOr.Th  TLATTE 

1344 

1345 

N/NNEBAGO 

1  346 

LINCOLN 

1  347 

LINCOLN 

1  348 

NOR*  OLK 

1  349 

TEfcD 

1  350 

OfUhA 

1351 

LINCOLN 

1352 

KILf OKf 

1353 

LINCOLN 

1  354 

LINCOLN 

1  355 

CUKTIS 

1356 

SilNEY 

1357 

SIDNEY 

1356 

SIDNEY 

1  359 

SCOlTStLUFF 

NAHE  INSTITUTION 

type' 

central  cbtt  college  -  grant  island 
central  cohhukity  college  -  hustings  cat* 
central  community  college  piatti  catpjis 
chadron  state  colleoe 
hccook  community  college 
metropolitan  teck  cc  area 
hid  plains  cc  area 

MIDLAND  LUThERAfc  COLLEGE 
NEBRASKA  INDIAN  CC 
NEBRASKA   WESLEY  AN  UN1V 
NEBRASKA-LINCOLN  0  Of 
NORTHEAST  TECH  CC  A EE A 
PERU  SI ATE  COLLEGE 
SAINT  MARY  ,  COLLEGE  OF 

SOUTHEAST  CONDON I IT  COLLEGE  LINCOLN  CAMP 
SOUTHEAST  COHfltJNITT  COLLEGE  MLFORD  C*«l 
STHESTN  NE  TECH  CC  AEEA 
UNION  COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 
WESTERN  NE  TECH  CC 
WESTERN  NEB  TECfa  SCH 
WESTERN  NEBRASKA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
WESTERN  TECHNICAL  CC  A EE A 


INS 


1 

-  ts 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

J 

h'J 

1 

NO 

i 

YfcS 

i 

NO 

j 

NO 

i 

NO 

3 

NO 

J 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

OBS 

CITY 

NAHE 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

1360 

WIND  Alt  AH 

CASTLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1301 

NEW  LONDON 

COLBY-SAWYER  COLLEGE 

YES 

1362 

NASHUA 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

1363 

NAShl  ' 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE  COLLEGE 

3 

KO 

1364 

GOV  Eh 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE  C01.LLGE 

NO 

1365 

ANTKir 

HAWTHORNE  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

1366 

LEbANGN 

LEBANON  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1367 

ft ANCHF  5TEK 

NEK   HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1366 

LACON 1 A 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE  COLLI GE  -  LACtNIA  C EN TE If 

3 

bO 

1369 

FONTSHOUTK 

NEH   HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  EIT 

J 

YES 

1370 

S  A  LL ft 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE  COLLtGi   SALTH  Cf NTf H 

A 

NO 

1371 

IbLHkt 

NEU  HAMPSHIRE  U  OF 

J 

NO 

1  372 

K  t  LM5 

NH  KEENE  ST  COLLEGE  V  OF 

3 

NO 

1373 

ft ANCH tSTEN 

NH  MERRIMACK  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1374 

I LYflOLTK 

NH  PLYMOUTH  ST  COLLEGE  U 

3 

NO 

1375 

CUNCOflD 

NH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

I 

If  h  S 

1376 

bthLiN 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  BERLIN 

1 

YES 

1377 

CUKEf.ONT 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  CLAREf ONI 

1 

NO 

1378 

LACONJA 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  LACOt-lA 

1 

NO 

1379 

!i  A  NChLSTEF 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  MANCHESTER 

1 

YES 

1380 

NASHUA 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  NASH  I1  A 

1 

NO 

1381 

STKATIiAW 

NH  VOC-TECH  C  STPATHf.H 

2 

YES 

1322 

A  NCH  FSTEf 

NOTRE  DAME  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1383 

NASHUA 

RIVIER  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

1384 

tlANCmSTEt 

SAINT  ANSELM  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

ntc 

t    \i  *j 

w  li  £••>  A  C.  A 

•  HITS  rliiKS  COLLtGi 

3 

ICS 

:RIC 


B-34  42j 


OBS 


1366 
1387 
*388 
1389 
1390 
1391 
N  392 
1 393 
139« 
1395 
1396 
1397 
1398 
1399 

moo 

1401 
^1402 
1403 
140« 
1405 
11406 

I 1407 
1406 
t  1409 
jj  1410 
11411 
F1412 
I  1413 
11414 
I  1415 

"  mu 

&  1417 
11418 
P1419 

1420 

I 1421 
1422 
i  1423 

1 142a 

I  1425 
I  1426 
,1427 
t  1428 
I  1429 

M430 
f  1431 
I  1432 
M433 

[  1435 
I14J6 
*  1437 


T  *»  ft) 

CI1  i 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

WAYS  LANDING 

ATLANTIC  CtfT Y  COLLEGE 

1 

YFS 

ftdl    lU/                                              ft.  ft  # 

MAYS  LANDING 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY  AREA   VOC-TFCK  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

HACR£NSACK 

BERGEN  CO  VOCATIONAL  TECH   RICH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

PARAMUS 

BERGEN   COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

HACK  ENSACr 

hERGEN   1 ECHN1CAL  TRAINING  CTR 

2 

NO 

L1NCR0FS 

BROOKDALE  CUT Y  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

*M             A.  »  Ml             ift    ^K.    •>      V  ftL* 

RONT  H01LY 

BURLINGTON  CO  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

FF.MBERTCN 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

BLACK WOCD 

CAMDEN  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SICKLEIiVILLt 

CAMDEN  CTY  A  V  T  5-GLOUCESTEh 

2 

YES 

CAPE  KAY  COURTH 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY   VO-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

HACKETTSTOlf  N 

CENTENARY  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

ftAN&OLPh 

COUNTY   COLLEGE  OF  fcORFIS 

1 

YES 

VINELANL 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

bH  DGETCN 

CUMBERLAND  CTY   A   V  T  S 

2 

NO 

HI* AhK 

ESSEX  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

NEWARK 

ESSEX  CTY  TECH  CAREER  CTF 

2 

NO 

TF ANECK 

FARLGH  DCKSN  UNIV  TFANECK 

3 

NO 

K  PLA1M  I  FLl 

FINANCIAL  FLEX   PLANNING  SCHOOL 

1 

NO 

WAD J  SON 

FRLGH  DKSN  FLOR-HAD  CAM 

3 

NO 

SEW  ELL 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

SEfcfcLL 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

JERSEY  CITY 

HUDSON  CO  CC 

1 

NO 

TRENTON 

MERCER  CO  CRTY  COLLFGE 

1 

YES 

TRENTON' 

MERCER  CTY  VO-TECH  SCH 

2 

NO 

EDISON 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

NEb  BRUNSWICK 

MIDDLESEX  CTY  A  V  T  S 

2 

YES 

WOGDBRIIGF: 

MIDDLESEX  CTY  A   V  T  5 

2 

NO 

N   LONG  \ RANCH 

MONMOUTH  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

H 1LDLETW 0*N 

MONMOUTH  CTY   A   V  T  5 

2 

NO 

M ARLBORC 

MONMOUTH  CTY  AVIS 

2 

NO 

MIDDLE?*  OWN 

MONMOUTH  CTY   A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

DFNVILLt 

MORRIS  CO  VOCATIONAL  f   TECH*  SCHL 

2 

NO 

tlFRCHANl  VILLE 

NEK  AMERICANS  LEARNING  CFNTEF 

1 

NO 

NJliA  hK 

NJ  INSTITUTE  TECHNOLOGY 

3 

YES 

ANN AN  DALE 

NORTH  HUNTERDON   REG  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

EF.lCKTOk  N 

OCEAN  COUNTY  A   V  T  S 

2 

YES 

TOWS  RIVER 

OCEAN  COUNTY  COLLFGE 

1 

YES 

JACKSON 

OCEAN  CTY   A  V  T  S 

2 

YES 

TOMS  RIVER 

OCEAN  CTY  CO-TECH  SCHOOL,   ADLT  DIV 

2 

NO 

DEM Ah  E  S3 

OLD  CHURCH  CULTURAL  CENTER 

1 

NO 

PATEhSON' 

PASSAIC  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

•      ■   ft«   *       ft"   m.  f »  #     ft  ft    ■*    •     •  i*ft 

LANjiENCE  V1LLE 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAINT  PETERS  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

CAhNEYS  POINT 

SALEM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

UOODSTOkN 

SALEM  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  CAREER  CENTER 

1 

YES 

SOMERVILLE 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

BRI DGEV A  TFH 

SOMERSET  COUNTY   TFCR  INSTITUTE 

1 

YES 

SPARIS 

SUSSEX  COUNTY  VOCATI ON AL/TECHNCI AL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

Si  ARIA 

SUSSEX   CTY  V-T  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

TRENTON 

THOMAS  A   EDISON   ST AIT  COLLFGE 

3 

YES 

CRANFORT 

UNION  COUNTY  COLLFGE 

1 

YFS 

9 

ERIC 


15-JD 


430 


STA1E*!IJ 


OhS  CITY  NAME 

1U3H  EAST  ORANGE  UPSALA 
1439         WASHINGTON  WARREN 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYPE 

COLLEGE  3  YES 

CTY  A  f  T  S  2  NO 


mm  m  mm  mm  mm        *  l  1  I 

OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

mm  mm  mm  -m    mm  A  V  mm   mm  *  r  ™ 

INS 

Tf  Pfc 

14U0 

ALBUQUf  RQUE 

ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  1NSTITP 

2 

NO 

1 

LAS  CRUCES 

DONA  ANA  BRANCH  COHKUMTY  COLLEGE 

2 

NO 

14U2 

CLOVIS 

EASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  ONIVPRSITY — CLOVIS  CA 

3 

NO 

1443 

(Oil  TALKS 

EASTERN  NM  U  MAIN  CARPUS 

3 

NO 

1444 

fcGS HELL 

EASTERN  NM   U  R OS NELL 

1 

NO 

1445 

LAS  VEGAS 

LUNA   AREA   VOC  SCHOOL 

NO 

1446 

SFhlftCLH 

LUNA   VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 

2 

Y  ES 

1447 

SAMA  JOSA 

LUNA  VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 

4. 

NO 

1448 

LAS  V  EGAS 

NEK  MEXICO  HIGHLANDS  U 

3 

NO 

1449 

HOfcliS 

MEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1450 

GALLUP 

NM   GALLUP  BRANCH , U  OF 

3 

NO 

1U51 

ALBUgUERQUE 

Nn  MAIN  CAMPUS*   UNIV  OP 

3 

NO 

1452 

ALAMOGORDO 

NM  STATE  U  ALAROGORtG 

3 

NO 

1453 

CARLSBAD 

NM  STATE  U  CARLSBAD 

3 

NO 

1454 

GRANTS 

NM  STATE  U  GRANTS  BRANCH 

3 

NO 

1455 

LAS  CR.  ES 

NM  STATE  U  MAIN  CAMPUS 

3 

ho 

1456 

EL   hi  TO 

NORTHERN  NEK  MEXICO  CC 

1 

NO 

1457 

FARMINGTON 

SAN  JUAN  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1456 

SANTA  IE 

SANTA  FE  COMMUNITY  COL 

1 

NO 

1459 

SANTA  F£ 

SANTA   Ft,  COLLEGE  OF 

3 

NO 

1460 

ALEUOUERC'UE 

SOUTHNESTERN  INDIAN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUT 

2 

NO 

1461 

TUCUr.CAHI 

TUCUMCAhl  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1462 

S11.VKR  CITY 

WESTERN  NM  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

1463 

LAS  VEGAS 

CLARK  CO  CNTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1414 

LAS  VEGAS 

NEVADA-LAS  VEGAS,  UNIV  OF 

3 

NO 

1465 

kENO 

NEVADA-RENO,  ONIV  OF 

3 

NO 

1466 

ELKO 

NORTHERN  NEV  CRTY  COILFGE 

1 

YES 

1467 

I.ENO 

TRUCREE  MEADOWS  CC 

1 

YES 

l4tb 

CARSON  CITT 

WESTERN  NEVADI   CHTY  COL 

1 

NO 
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9 

feERIC 


STATE=KT 


OfS  CITY 


1469 
1470 
1471 
1472 

inn 

1.474 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
1479 
1460 
1481 
1482 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 

1. 1488 
i1489 

(1490 
14<J1 
1492 
L  1493 

I  1494 
1 1495 
§  1496 
|1497 
11498 
F'1499 
i  1500 
11501 
11502 
(  1503 

11  504 
1505 
.  1506 
M507 
11508 
11509 
f  1510 
11511 
11512 
M513 
jlSIU 
11515 
11516 
|1517 

II  51  8 
11519 
11520 


GLfNS   J  ALL:" 
NEW   V  OI.K 
NEW  YOJ.h 
HbOMAMON 
AUblhN 
CAZLNOVIA 
FLAlTSt  URGE 
NEK  YOhK 
HUDSON 
BRONX  VI L  LE 
NEW   Y Of.K 
COIihINC 
NEW  YOLK 
BRONX 

STATEN  ISLAND 

ERONX 

BROOKLYN 

LONG  IS  CY 

F  ROOK LY  N 

BROOKLYN 

NEW  YOLK 

POUGHKl EPS J  F 

YONKEHl 

t.LMRA 

t'Utt  ML 

WILL1AFSVILLE 

ORCHARL'  PARK 

hlk  YOFK 

CANAND/1CUA 

JOENSTCWH 

BATAV1A 

HERKIMER 

HAMbURC 

HOUGKTCN 

TROY 

OLEAh 

JAMESTOWN 

NA7ERTCWN 

bhOOKLYN 

GREEK  VALE 

A Lb  AN Y 

SYiiACU!  L 

l  OliOHKh  ELSIE 

NEW  YOLK 

OGDLNS!  UhG 

VAlhALLA 

UT1CA 

RUCHKSlER 

Nti.  YOFK 

GARDEN  CITY 

NEW  YOLK 

SANbOHN 


NAME 


At  I RONDACK   CMTY  COLLFCE 

ASSOC  DEGREE   PRG   PRATT  MANHATTAN  CTH 

EhAMSON  ORT  TECH  INST 

I: ROOK E  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

CAYUGA  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 

CAZENOVIA  COLLEGE 

CLINTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  U  CENTRAL  OFF 

COLUMBIA "GREENE  CC 

CONCORDIA  COLLEGE 

COOPER  UNION 

CORNING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
CUNY  bORO  OF  MANHATTAN  CC 
CUNY  bRONX   CMTY  COLLEGE 
CUNY  C  OF  STATEN  ISLAND 
CUNY  HOSTOS  CKTY  COLLEGE 
CUNY  KINGSBOROUGH  CC 
CUNY  LA  GUARDIA  CC 
CUNY  MEDGAfi  EVERS  COLLEGE 
CUNY  NEW  YORK  CITY  TECH  C 
CUNY  QUEENSBOROUGH  CC 
DUTCHESS  CMTY  COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH  5FT0K  COLLEGE 
ELMIKA  COLLEGE 
ERIE  CC  CITY  CAHPlb 
ERIE  CC  NORTH  CAMPUS 
ERIE  CC  SOUTH  CAMPUS 
FASHION   INST  TECHNOLOGY 
FINGEh   LAKES, CH7Y  COLLEGE ' 
FULTON -HONTGGM Eh Y  CC 
GENESEE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
HERKIMER  CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 
HILBERT  COLLEGE 
HOUGHTON  COLLEGE 
HUDSON  VLY  CKTY  COLLEGE 

JAMESTOWN  CMTY   COL,   CATTARANGES  CNTY  BR 

JAMESTOWN  CMTY  COLLEGE 

JEFFERSON  CMTY  COLLEGE 

LONG  IS   U  BROOKLYN  CAMPUS 

LONG  IS  U  C  W   POST  CENTER 

MARIA  COLLEGE  OF   ALF  ANY 

MANIA   RtGlNA  COLL IGF 

MARIS!  COLLEGE 

MARYMOUNT  MANHATTAN  C 

MATER  LEI  COLLEGE 

MID  WESTCHESTER  CENTER   FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 

MOHAWK   VLY   CMTY  COLLEGE 

MONROE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

NYC  COMM  CGLL  VOORHEES  CAMUS 

NASSAU  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

NIAGAfiA   CO  CMTY  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


3 
1 


NO 

YFb 

VI  S 

NO 

NC 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YFS 

NO 

YFS 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YFS 

YFS 

YES 

NC 

NO 

YES 

YFS 

NO 

YFS 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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STATE*NY 


OPS  CITY 


1521  NIAGARA  PALLS 

1522  SAft  AN  AC  LAKE 

1523  CL1ZAE KTHTOWN 

1524  £LI Z AE  £?  HTOWN 

1525  OLD  NES3PURY 

1526  NEW  YORK 

1527  NEW  YOKE 

1528  SYRACUSE 

1529  BIDDLETOWN 

1530  P1.EASANTVIL1.E 

1531  hHUE  PLAINS 

1532  NEW  YON) 

1533  NEW  YOKE 

1534  PAUL  SBlThS 

1535  ROCHESTER 

1536  SUFFERN 

1537  ALBANY 
1536  B  HOOK  L  Y  & 

1539  SCHENECTADY 

1540  JARAICA 

1541  ALBANY 

1542  HIVERHEAD 

1543  SELDEN 

1544  B  REM  WOOD 

1545  LOCH  SHLDRAKE 

1546  HEMPSTEAD 

1547  ALfhED 

1548  CANTON 

1549  DELHI 

1550  COBLLSK ILL 

1551  FARH1NGCALE 

1552  BGhfc IS V1LLL 

1553  BUFFALO 

1554  SARATOGA  SPG 

1555  DRYDEN 

1556  BDFJALO 

1557  STONE  RIDGE 

1558  BUfTALO 

1559  VALHALLA 


NAME 


NIAGARA  UNIVERSITY 

NORTH  COUNTRY  CBTY  COLLEGF 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


CORHUNITY  COLL 
COBHUNITY  CCLL 
BAIN  CARPUS 
NY  CTY  CAB 


NORTH  COUNTRY 
NORTH  COUNTRY 
NY  INST  1ECKN 
NY  INST  TECHN 
NY  SCH  OF  INTERIOR  DESIGN 
ONONDAGA   CBTY  COLLI  GF. 
ORANGE  CO  CBTY  COLLEGE 
PACE  U  PLSNTVL-BRCLF  CAB 
PACE  U  WHITE  PLAINS  CAB 
PACE  UNIVERSITY   NEW  YORK 
PARSONS  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
PAUL  SBITH'S  C  ARTS  6  SCI 
ROCHESTER  INST  TECHNOLOGY 
ROCKLAND  CBTY  COLLEGE 
RUSSELL  SAGE  JC  OF  ALBANY 
SAINT  FRANCIS  COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  CC 
ST.  JOHN  *  S  UNIV,   NEW  YORK 
STATE  U  NEW  YORK  SYS  OFF 
SUFFOLK  CO  CC  ESTN  CAB 
SUFFOLK  CO  CC  SELDEN  CAB 
SUFFOLK  CO  CC  HSTN  CAR 
SULLIVAN  CO  CBTY  COLLEGE 
SUNY     EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY, 
SUNY  AGRL  6  TECH  C  ALFFED 
SUNY  AGRL  6  TECH  C  CJNTON 
SUNY  AGRL  6  TECH  C  DELHI 
SUNY  AGRL  TECH  C  COBLESKL 
SUNY  AGRL  TECH  C  FAhRNGDL 
SUNY  AGRL  TECH  C  NORRISVL 
SUNY  AT  BUFFALO  BAIN  CAB 
SUNY  EflPIRE  STATE  COLLEGE 
TOMPKINS-CORTLAND  CC 
TLOCAIRE  COLLEGE 
ULSTER  CO  CBTY  COLLEGE 
VILLA  BARIA  COLLEGE  EFLO 
WESTCHESTER  CBTY  COLLEGE 


AT 
AT 


ELIZAHE 
I LIZAIFT 


CEYTER  OF 


IMS 


YES 
NO 

its 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

N' 

f 

Y>S 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Yfcb 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 
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STAIE=OH 


CITY 

N  AWE 

T  uc  Tl  TUT  Trill 
IAD  illU  1  XUIf 

1  P  O 

T  V  D  P 

NIL*  S 

A.    T  •    F  -    S TFCH  TKST 

-) 
z 

IW  O 

AKRON 

IRLftU    AD  II  IT    VOCATTONAl  QFIlUTCFc: 

W  U 

AKhOh 

«i  n  n  w  ii 

AKRON    MAIN    PA  MP  IIS    i\  OF 
AMiwn    nA  i  n   wiinr  us  |  u  ur 

\ 
J 

RU 

OKh  V  ILL1 

Willi   1  A  il  Mi 

iv  pnii    WAYNF    nPN-TVH    C  II 

! 

NU 

ASHLAND 
n    ii  a#  a  i*  a/ 

A^HLANTj    CO    UFST    HDNIV    lOTNT    VHf  ITTOII  11  c( 

N  U 

ASHLAND 

ASHLAND  COLLEGE 

J 
J 

JEFFEk SCN 

A5HTARU1  A    COUNTY    lOlfcT    VOCATTONAl  Qr«nn 

*> 
« 

V  IT  < 

JEFFEft  SCN 

ASHTARU1A    COUNTY    .ItiTNT    VOCATTONAl  crunni 

z 

NO 
ff  U 

PAIN  ES VILLE 

AUBURN    CARFFR  CFNTFR 

I. 

If  U 

ST   ri A  T F S V 1 

ft  F  1  N  O  N  T    TFCHN1CA1  COflFttF 

1 

1 

u  n 
NU 

HURON 
n  v  «i  v/  fi 

pur  uinv  i> n n    ji    w   r  iKLLi'D 

i 

v  tx  c 

its 

BOk  LING  r.RPPN 

hoy lt n n  ctiii  st  ii  miiii  pan 

4 

V  It  c 

1 1  5 

H  AH i 1 T  01 

DU  1  LLA    tUUni  I     UVD    11M  nil  i     V    Ml       ll  LLC 

ri 
4 

NO 

N \ k A  RK 
n  lr  linn 

CFNTPA1     OMTO    TfCHMTCAl  C 
LLA  i  AAL    UlllU     1        tl  If  J.  L*  A  I#  \# 

NU 

ctnci n nat i 

PTIlPTllAllTT    Ttrr*H  POIllTflS' 

1 

H  V 

ft  1  T  A  V  I  A 

LINN    CltfLtlnlfl    bCfXLLrf  u 

1 

NO 

LIRA    ItJIZncfl/    W  LX  L  A  O    Lf  U 

-j 

NO 

SPfi  I N  G  Fl  F I  D 

ci  ark  Tif  HMirti   poi  i  rr.v 

f 

I 

POIIINRIANA    COIIMTY     inlKT    VOCATTONAl  crwn 
L-UL.UnDJ.ArfA    L  U  U  A  i  I     JUlR  J     TULA  1  1UN  A  L    Z)  l>  HU 

I 

NU 

LIS  fcON 

Jb>  a     u  w  n 

COlllflRlANA    COUNTY     lOTNT    VOPATTONA1  crur%r\ 
tULUUDlAH  A    LUUA  i  I     ilUl  A  J     TULA  J  JUAA  l»  r>LnUU 

"> 

NU 

COLUfiH U€ 

COI  UMRUS    TKCMNTCA1  TNST 

1 

A  U 

CLF VELAM) 

^  lib  V  b*  Lj  #»  1 »  iJ 

CUYAHOGA    CC  DISTRICT 

v  u  1  fl  II  Wv  A      w  W      VI  J  i  AIL  1 

1 

It  J 

PAHf*  A 

CUYAHOGA    CC-WFSTFRIi  CAMPUS 

1 

If  U 

DAYTON 

DAYTON    ADULT    TRAINING/    PHUCATTONAT     CP NT 

U  f\  I  1  W  l«     AbUul      1  AA1  Al  AVf      fil/ULf  IJUnA  U     LL  R  J 

1 

DA  j 1  ON 

DAYTON    ADULT    TRATKlNG/    PUtTCATT  ON  A  1  CFNTF 

l/A  I  i  UU     n  U  \J  Lt  X      1  AAlnl  Abf      bl/ULAl  1UAA  L    LCHi  L 

U  O 
N  U 

DAY  TON 

DAYTON    PUR1TC    NIGHT  SCHOOI 

? 
C 

N  O 
n  U 

DAY  TON 

DAYTON.    I1NTVFRSTTT  OF 

■3 

J 

N  O 

n  u 

D  F  F  I  A  h  C  f 

DFFTANCF  COIIFCP 

%J L»T  i  ARLb  LULLbUfi 

* 

P  T  K  NC  T  MITT 
\*  X I*  If  v»  4  If  n  A  J 

DIAMOND    nAKC    ri  DPPt)  r«D 
UXAJlUnU    UaAD    v.  a  kcc  K    L  I  ft 

I 

NO 

CI  F  V  Fl  A  K  n 

nVKP    CO?  T  PGP 
1/1  Ab  LULLbVb 

J 

YES 

P  7  :  ill  A 

chr  cny    cTif  e    rMTf    rni  i 
bUlOUN    DlAlC    Lnl!  LULLLbL 

1 

NO 

n  X  L  A  w 

LnUVL   JUXNT   VUuATIUHAL  bLrtUuL 

<-* 

2 

YES 

f  in  i/Lr  I 

r INULAI  LULLtbt 

3 

NO 

A  l»  r*  h  It  fl  1  f 

f  UU  n    U  I    J    v  L 

2 

NO 

COI  1.'  M  h  II  r 

r  L  1  UH  1  in      11  U  1  U  l  D  c  T  f  V 

rr.  analia   uifivr.  KM  l  I 

NO 

n  t  y  1  ( \  K 
u  t  i  iun 

liAttr  1LLJ     DMLLD  LIT 

NO 

II  F 1  SON  V  1  1  1  F 

HOTKlNG    1PCHWICA1     COl  1  trp 
HJwAillU     i  CLIiAiL  AL  IvLLbul 

1 

N  D 

S  T  F  U  1  !■  K  V  I  1  1  F 

J  F  F  F  F  R  S  O  N    T  P  C II N  I C  A 1  C 
ui.r  r  Ln  jun     i  LLIIA  1LAL  L. 

1 
1 

Mil 

I  r  j 

A  SH 1 A  hUl A 

KI*NT    ST    ASHTAHU1A    PFG  CAW 

n  U 

E  L1VEK100L 

K*NT   SI    E    LIVFRPL   RFG  CAM 

MO 
NU 

k AKF EN 

KFNT    ST    TRUMRULL    RIG  CAN 

n  b  H  1      J  J      <l  nUtlDUub     (ii.  U     C  A  ii 

.1 

hi  O 
K  U 

NLk    1 H I  LA 

KENT   LT   TUSCARAWS   KFG  CAM 

j 

k  O 
p  u 

SALEM 

KENT    ST    U    SALfM    RPG  CAM 

n      n  *      *J  x      w      J  A  b  b  IJ     Auu  WAIT 

VL'C 

JED 

KENT 

KENT    STATF   U    MAIN  CAMPUS 

'j 

If  U 

fi Uh Tort 

KFMT    STATP    II N  T  V  PS  QT  <rY    rfl  Itri     r  AMDflC 

NU 

1AKP1AMT)    rMtv    mi  i  in 
L  A  r\  r»  juA  If  U    LDTI  LULLC 

1 

YFS 

WILKIN  CI  ON 

1  HID  FT     OAKS    CAftFFlt    HFVPlODMPliT    C  1  MD  ITC 
LAUALL    UA  A  9    IAALlA    V  L  V  L  LU  Y  n  t  If  1    L  A  tlr 

Z 

M  ft 

NU 

CHESAPEAKE 

LAkRENC£  COUHTY  JOInT   VOCATIOKAL  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

LIMA 

Llfl A   TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

MI  LEO  hi; 

LIVE  OAKS  CARE Eh  DL  VELOPHK  NT  CAMPUS 

2 

NO 

ELY  RI A 

LOHAIM  CO  CBTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SYLVAN  It. 

LOURDES  COLLEGE 

i 

NO 
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ftl  A  II  P 

NAH  E 

I NST1 TUTI0V 

IMS 

TYPE 

1612 

mi  nut   rnf  1  tTir 

i 

NO 

1611 

it  ft  ft  T  ft  M 

ttlfiTAU     f  LTUUTri  1      r>r\1  1  P  #*  P 

HA&ION    TtUHNlCAL  COLLEGE 

1 

ki  A 

NO 

1  61  U 

rbUln  It 

(ILUinA    uUUBXl       f  ULAI1URAL  IMHTtn 

2 

NO 

nil  niLiiN 

niARl    U    nAnXLTUN  CARFUb 

j 

NO 

1616 

R1ARX  U   nlDDLETOKN  CARPUS 

J 

ftl  A 

NO 

1617 

nONTBOn LKI   COUNTY  JOINT   VOCATIONAL  SCK00 

2 

hi  A 

NO 

1  A  1  A 
ID  IO 

y  ^tu          U  P  D  U  fl  11 

MAIIUV      tt  DU1!  Alt      II  1  9  ft  fi  t4*  t  #"* 

ROUNT  VEHKON   NAZARFNE  C 

3 

YES 

1  £1  o 

rll   ST  JOliEFH 

RT  5  NT  J0S*Oli-TME'-OtilO  #C 

3 

YES 

i  a  on 

I  0*U 

ch NtdV i  LLC 

fcft  T  3  O  V  TUPIIM       ft  t>  C  ft.       M~  0  1 

nUSAINGUn  AREA  TECfc  C 

2 

NO 

i  a oi 

fri  lilt  L  r  c 

NH  A  ■   HQP.i   STODT  INSTITUTE 

2 

YES 

1  ADO 
I  Oil 

ft*  >  I,  c  r  T  L  1  t> 

nAwSf XtLD 

NORTH  C  EN   TEC  It  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1  AOl 

1  o/3 

AhLncULD 

N JHTnh E5T   TECH  COLLEGE 

* 
1 

YES 

i  fc7a 

PI   »  M  F  T  I  U  f\ 

NUTSE   UARE  CUiLLbt 

J 

NO 

i  #  \  o 

rr,  f  fM  trie 

Ail  T  a     rtAMit;Trftfti        o  I  t  c  » 

OHIO  DOElNlCAN  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1  6  06 
1  O  /O 

OnXO   5T    U    AbnL   TECti  1N5T 

J 

ft'  A 

NO 

16  57 

lu  tun  di  j 

OHIO   j1 Alb   U    n A IN   v Arr U  5 

ftl  A 

NO 

1  AOfl 

Pi*  7  t  I  trrt^ut: 
v.n  A  LLllU  i  M  L 

aij  T  A     IT      pl  Y  1  1  T  r*f\ nil  u  bt 

OH  10  U   CHI LLICOTH E  bfi 

3 

wit  r 

YES 

1  670 

1*A  WW  A  •>  A  Lit 

OHIO    U    l»Alf  L  Ao  1  C  n    Dtf  Antri 

3 

ft*  A 

NO 

1  A  1ft 

IT  Lit  ftj 

a  i  n  i.  w  •> 

AUTA     fl     m  ft  T  ft!     r  iMDIIC 

onio  u  fiAiR  lAnrud 

J 

V  ft?  ftl 

YES 

16  11 

&  A  W  t  _>  V  1  A*LE» 

auta     II     9IMDCVY1  f  V  KBilil/^tl 

OHIO   U    Lhn  hw> ¥  1LLE   C HA  Nltt 

NO 

1617 

It  c:TPkVT  T  T  V 

H  (4  J  1  C  Jl  1  X  Is!*  L 

3 

V  0  C 

led 

1611 

Tfi. i  f nil 

1 

YES 

1  6  la 

r b hit X  i>r  u  fib 

t>  V  U  f  ft     r*v  IOC 

*> 
2 

nu 

UK 

nil  PPM    PTTf    VHP  A  TTftk  1  1 

NU 

1616 

1  OJD 

KTTi   ret  ur\p 
AX*    b  Aft HUL 

ot  a  ppa  unp  r*r> t  t  prv 
r.lU    uKAnl/C  LULiiCtbS 

3 

V  to  ft* 

1  A17 

CI  Nil N  N  ATI 

5UAHLET    OAKS  LAflEEH    IEV  CAnfU^ 

2 

ftl  A 

NO 

1  6  1ft 

tUnlDnluin 

CUAUMVE     Ct    ril^V     PAT  T  K'P  P 

« 
I 

ftl  A 

NO 

1  A  1Q 

1  D  J  7 

in  I  i O  N 

olfiCLAlH    CRTI  LULLLbt 

1 

IE  S 

1  o**u 

CA  n  i  Oil 

STARR   TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1  OH  I 

CTPIIDtLUTT  1  P 

oltUMN  VI  LLE#    U  Or 

-> 
3 

ft  A 

NO 

1  AllO 

n 1 LLb nOKO 

Ci<uii     c  *     r>if  *ii     r*r\  i 

51 HN   bT   LnTx  COL 

1 

YES 

1  A  II  1 
1  O  H  J 

r  he. DOM 

TERRA  T  ECH  NIC AL  COLLI GK 

1 

NO 

1  A II II 

*Y  T  P  P  T  VI 

j lr i I N 

TIFFIN  UNIVERSITY 

3 

V  f  f 

x  r  S 

1  All  <\ 

TULr.Du 

•A1 PHA     HUTU DDCTfV  At 

TULhUL)  t  UN  I  VER5IT7  Or 

3 

ftl  A 

NO 

1  A  II  A 

1  Oho 

If  1.  T       A  A  1 1  ft"  tV       U  A  A  ft  ft*  T  A  ft-  A  T        C  A  U  A  A  1 

Thl-COuMI    VOCATIOhAL  SCHOOL 

NO 

1  6117 

L  T  ft  II  A 

nnn  CO     u  i  |  1  p«     inTlif     tfflP  if  1  All  1  1  criinfM 
U*  r  fclt    V  A  LLC*  I    ftlOlrir    VUUATXUIVAJu  rLn'JJL 

Tfcd 

1  All  ft 
1  Oh  0 

I L  £  V  t  LA  N  V 

J 

ft!  A 

NO 

16U9 

KAhlETIA 

WASHINGTON  TECH  C0LLF6E 

1 

NO 

1650 

CfcLlNA 

WRIGHT  ST  0  WSTN  OHIO  BR 

1 

NO 

1651 

CINCINNATI 

XAVIBR  UNIVERSITY 

3 

ves 

1  652 

Y0UNGS10WN 

YOUNGSTOWN  ST  UNIVthSITY 

3 

YES 

R-4  0 

ERJ.C 


STAI*.  =  CU 


pt  r  v 
tin 

N  An  b 

^    ftvl  A^   IH  V    AM  t  V  Mi   ^  ki 

1NSTI TUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

MUSK  on  h 1 

tl  v          WW  4.  ft. 

HAPflNF    POT  1  pri> 

m  ft 

la*  iun 

tAnLAUP     Uni  ILT Jll  I 

k*  ft 
NO 

EL  KFNn 

flKIHTIk,    V  A  1  T  F  V    A    V    T  <; 

*> 

V  c  c 
it*) 

P01  1  All 

PARI     |!  i,i  tt    It    mi  I  FT.P 
LAnli    A  LL  H,  ft  1     ill)  VULLLuL 

t 
I 

ftlft 

y nunnior i 

PFAlTRAI     DIT  1    A    V    T  *s 
LlN 1 aAL    JALA  Avid 

H  J 

5  At  IiT  pi 

r  v  u  <f  p  i  j     ft  A*  1  A     A     V    T  ^ 
IaNIKAL    U  ft L A    A     »     I  J 

ftt  ft 
NO 

E»t/n  u  r*  u 

P  F  AI  T  ft  A  1      QTATP     HUT  Vl'DCTf  V 

> 

kt  ft 
NO 

■  A  n  F*  £.  n 

tUHriU'lJ    D  4  A  1  t  LULLtbt 

1 

fti  ft 
NO 

U  T  I  HI  R 1 f  M 

LA  bithN    U  K  L  A    I>T  lULLLLit 

« 
1 

NO 

ff»  L    a  l  n  \J 

DPtn    iiiuthl    r*ft  t  t  p  p  p 

• 
1 

ft  r\ 

NO 

uniR   ill  I 

rnctcc   ccf vc    a    v   t  c 
f       rtlt   ldTKd   A    V    X  o 

> 

fti  r\ 

NO 

C  \  V  t  liiAMl    ptt  v 
UnLAnUnf.    LI  i  I 

V  t«  1  II r T  C     T  1 1  T T  T  fP      ft  t)  P  ft     ti  r\     «p/  ii     r*  T  r: 

tKANLlp    TUTlLt    AREA    VU    TLCH  CTR 

2 

YES 

C  It  A  L  u  e  r 

rnDftnw   rnnDPt    a    u    t  c 
bUKUUN   tUUFth    A    V    1  5 

2 

NO 

LAN  1  vn 

r  *  u  V  ft  T     D  1  1  T  DC     ft  D  ft?  ft     UhriTTHIIll  .TKruuTriT  c 

bHt  Af    rLAIND    AREA    VUfvATIUHAl  "TtCfi  NltAL  5 

2 

NO 

n  u  j  r,  v  o  c*  i. 

INDIAN    LA  MI  A  L    A    V    1  D 

2 

NO 

1  I  J  IT  t  L 

T  ki  n  T  A  k    M  vnTni  1  U    A     11    T  c 
INUIAK    n  tnlUlAN    A    V    1  z> 

2 

NO 

rUl LAU 

AfTAMTPtlT      A     V     T  C 
Al  Anlllll    A    V     J  Z> 

2 

It  b 

pdt  v in 

2 

NO 

A  1  U  A  A 

VTI  MTrUT     ADVA     VH    TtPL     ATftftfA  r>AAtt>ll«2 

AlAHllIll    An  LA    VU    Ittn    A1URA    L  Anrv  j 

2 

NO 

n  I!  W  A  K  1 

i*  u  n  a  it  j 

VTIMTTUI      ADVA      UrtfATTrtftZAf      VDrLUTPl  1  criiA 

AiAnlim    An  LA    V  UL  AI  lu  h  AL   TcLttMCAL  5CnO 

2 

NO 

n  it  u  i  h  t 

MAHlLnl    AKLA    VULATlUr«AL   TcCflnlCAL  SCffOO 

2 

fti  r\ 

NO 

nv   A  L l d  i  £. n 

v  T  1  nttut     ft  d  ft?  ft    unrkvmuii  .fpriiKirit    e  r»ur» 
RIAnitni    AKLA    VULA1  iOH  / L-TKCMMCA  L  SCHO 

2 

YES 

r.ihnltnj     AntA    fUlAIJUnAL'i&lnMlAL  bLffUO 

> 

2 

NO 

T  A  1  1  HI  Ml 
i  r  i  i  1. 1  it  f 

KTAHTPHT     AWFA    V  OP  A  T  T  f>  M  A  T  —  T  VC  H  M  T  P  A  t  criifin 

2 

k>  ft 
N  0 

e  ft  I  r  a 
r  i  r.  U 

M AnlCnl A   AntA    VU    i tin 

2 

NO 

y  IYImI 

Mrn-IMVRTfl     A     V    T  C 

2 

V  c  C 

YES 

OKLA  PITY 

ai t n-nr i   a   v  t  <; 

ni  V     V  U  i*     A      V      i  m.) 

2 

w  b  C 

nUHKAI     Dl Aid  LULLCvfi 

NO 

AT  1  uri 

I          nvi  A  11  ft  At  A     ft  t>  ft*  A    v  r\f*  —  *l»ft?PU  crunn. 

2 

YES 

A  F  T  fi  K 

NHRTHt  ACT    HKT  IUHMI     |tp|    ur\P—TFPI4  QPfttftTk... 
IfUni  nbA^l    UALAuUnA    AULA    VUl    Jf  If)    jlnUU  " 

2 

NO 

rr.i  un 

U^fiTHS'  1  CT    fttttAltftMA     A  P  P  A     U  ftr"  -TPfU  crunM 
A  Jn  1  niiAjl    UALAnUnA    AKLA    VUL'ifiLn  OtnUUL 

2 

NO 

t  iui  t  nil  £  u 

N^hTHr  ICTPDU     ft  A?  I  A     Cf  1  TT  It 
R  JN1  ntAai  KnH    (JALA    MAIt  U 

3 

NO 

TOM  KALI 
i  UR A  A  A)  A 

WIUTUt'LL     ftVI  A  11  O  At  A     r*ftf  f  ft»r»  ft? 

riJnintnN    UALAnUnA  lULLLbL 

1 

YES 

Ml  IK  T 

n  x  a  n  i 

Nifl  Col  n   Ur. LA    AbKL'rtln  U 

•j 
J 

NO 

p  u  t  r 

fi     T      IHTL  V      ft      If     *fi  C 

U   X    AUTK1    A    V   T  5 

2 

NO 

U  A  *.  A    L  1  I  X 

ftiri  a    a  r,  ii  i  Tr>    u  _  *r  vditltut 
UKLA    Al>!JLT    V  - 1  TnAJMNC 

2 

NO 

CTl  T  1  L  1*1  vr 

jllLLMi  th 

OK  LA  STATE  U  MA IN  CAR  PUS 

3 

NO 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

OKLAHOMA   ADULT  VOC^TFCH  TRAINING  CFNTER 

2 

NO 

ft  ft'  I    1  ti  f'i  M  1       f  T  1  V 

u  h  l  A  li  U  n  h  CUT 

OKLAHOMA   CITY   CHTY  COLLEG 

1 

NO 

I*  |  f  L  U  I   ft'  L 

OKLAKOnA    NOhlHWEST   AhEA   VC*  1  ECH-f  AI  H  VI E  V 

2 

NO 

ur  r.  u  lu  r,  I 

UKLAHOnA   STATE   UNIVEFriTi    SCHOOL  OF  TECh 

^ 

ND 

Til  l  *  t 
1  1/  L  *j  h 

rr.UNIA  lAflruj 

HO 

rUM  A    L  J  1  I 

FlJNttn    A    V    T  5 

NO 

ti|<  h      DT  U  t<  Li       ft       U      fl*  O 

KLU    H 1 V  t H    A    V    T  S 

YES 

v*  L  A  n  L-  r,  v>  I'  r« 

tJr»fI?DC    c*  TAT  P  r'ftltftTrc 

YES 

Lac  f     CT|lp  r    pAt  1  pre 

NO 

ci  vbi 

c  i  vdd     1  f  1  M  1  ft  D    r  ft  T  T  v  r  ft 

YES 

SENINOLI 

SEN INOLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

YES 

ARDMCkE 

SOUTHERN  OKLA  AVIS 

2 

YES 

BAfcTLESV 1LLL 

ThI-COUNTY  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH 

2 

NO 

TULSA 

TULSA  COUNTY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  S 

2 

NO 

BROKEN  *>RR0fc 

TULSA  COUNTY   VO  TECH  SOUTHEAST  CAMPUS 

2 

NO 

iERLC 
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STATE=OK 


OES 

c:i  y 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

1705 

TILSA 

TULSA  COUMTI  VOC  TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

170( 

TULSA 

TULSA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

its 

1707 

TAHLEtUAH 

«  P  WILLIS  SKILL  CENTER 

2 

NO 

1708 

BU HNS  FLAT 

WESTERN  OK  LA  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

1709 

AITL'S 

WESTERN  OKLAHOBE   STATE  C 

1 

YES 

STATE=OF 


CIT*  NABE  INSTITUTION  INS 

TYPE 


1710 

PENDLETON 

BLUE  HTN  CKTY  COLLEGE  i 

1  YES 

1711 

BEND 

CENTRAL  OREG  CMTY  COLLEGE  1 

1  YES 

1712 

SALEM 

CHEHEKETA  CHTY  COLLEGE  1 

1  NO 

171  3 

OREGON  CITI 

CLACKAMAS  CETT  COLLEGE  1 

1  YES 

17ia 

At  TORI  A 

CLATSOP  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  1 

1  NO 

1715 

LA  GRANDE 

EASTERN  OREGON  ST  COLLEGE 

i  1ES 

1716 

ELGENE 

LANE  COMHUMIY  COLLEGE  1 

1  EES 

1717 

ALBANY 

LINN-BENTON  CMTY  COLLEGE  1 

1  NO 

1 71  fc 

GKESHAH 

NOOMT  HOOD  CMTY  COLLEGE  1 

1  NO 

1715 

KLAMATH  FALLS 

OREGON  INST  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

i  NO 

1720 

PORTLAND 

PORTLAND  CMTY   COLLEGE  1 

NO 

1721 

GEANTL  PASS 

ROGUE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  1 

NO 

1722 

ASHLAND 

STHN  OREGOE   ST  COLLECE  ; 

)  NO 

1723 

COOS  BAY 

STHBSTN  08FG  CHTY  COLLEGE  1 

NO 

172U 

Ol.TARIO 

TREASURE  YLY  CMTY  COLLEGE  1 

1  YES 

1725. 

RCSEBUEG 

UMPCUA  COflflUMTY   COLLEGE  1 

YES 

:RIC 
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437 


STATCs PA 


726 
727 

72e 

729 
[1730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
733 
739 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
974b 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
752 
5/53 
754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
t}lbU 
[1765 
|1766 
ft  767 
ft  768 
769 
1770 
771 
772 
773 
774 
775 
776 
777 


CII  Y 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

r  J  i  1»)MMiH 

ALLEG  CO  A  LLEtt   CAM  f  CC 

1 

NO 

nUNHOhVILLL 

ALLEG  CO  BOYCE  CAM ,  CC 

1 

NO 

atc'l     mTITI  TU 

Mt O  J    nif  r  Llfi 

ALLEGHENY   CO   bOUTH    C*  M  #CC 

1 

YES 

riM         nrp   ci  '' 

ALLIANCE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

A  LJ  uUN h 

ALTOONA  AhEA   VOC-TI Ch    SCH   PFAC  NUHb  PRO 

2 

YES 

A  Li UUN A 

ALIOONA   AREA   VOC-TrCn    SCh   PrAC   NDRS  PhOG 

I 

NO 

ALA Ul W U 

ALVKHN1A  COLLtuL 

3 

NO 

DMT1  AnPT  PMT! 
r  ni  LAI/  Lit  r.l  f 

AntnlL  Alt    BUblnt^b  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

ClUn  At- A 

OtAiLA   LU,LnTI    COLLEbt  Or 

1 

NO 

n\Jn  ALA 

PEA  »ER   CTT   A    V   1  5 

2 

NO 

nui  i  l n  pi  nuf  i 

BEKEAN  INSTITUTL 

2 

NO 

BID WELL  CULTURA L  G  TFAINInG  CENTER  INC 

2 

NO 

A!  L  LS         Li  Ii 

N  E» ION n 

BUCKS  COUNT!  CMTY  COL  LEGE 

1 

YES 

BUTLLH 

BUTLFP  CO  CKTY  COLLEGF 

1 

NO 

CALIFORt xh 

CALIFORNIA  UNI V  OF  PA 

3 

YES 

J  In  THGrt'h 

CARBON  CTY  AVIS 

2 

YES 

Ti  T  •»  fP  f"  L  llt_  i*  LI 

CC  ALLEGHENY   CO  CNTK-NOR 

1 

NO 

NUnnlo I L  W  N 

#  •  f    fti  Ml      ft*  r \  ftt  #f  r+  ^%  ft«           W           Mft           >        *t  m 

LENT  MONTGOMERY  CTY  A   V  T  S 

2 

YES 

ATI          pt  AU 

OIL  CITY 

CLARION   u-PA  VENANGO  CAH 

1 

NO 

CLE ARF J  I LD 

CLEARFI ELD  COUNTY  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

r  ITTb  r  URUH 

CONNELLEY   SKI LL  LEARN  I NG  CENTER 

2 

YES 

HEA  D  V 1  LLC 

ChAUFOhD  COUN1Y   AREA   VOC-1ECH  SCH 

2 

YES 

Htrutiu  tr  et  hi  r 

LunPERLAND-ltFRY  AREA    VOCATIONAL- TECH N I 

2 

YES 

H  tpkhL  T  f'  *i     II  1.  ft 

nit  rAn  il      u  j'.u 

LUnUthLANU-rMlKI    A  fit  A    VOL  A  T 1  Of*  AL-  Tt  CH  NI  C 

2 

NO 

n  Cl/  JL  A 

UMAKAKt    IU   Cnl  Y  COLLhGc 

1 

NO 

DVT  I  *  p  L  I  L>  H  T  t 

r^nn  d  T  u  t    a    if   t  c 
V  V  D  c  X  n  o    A    V    T  *? 

2 

NO 

U  T  1  I  fik     r  L  I 
WlLLUft    bhvi r 

EAbiEnN    nONTGOnERY   CTY    A    V   T  5 

2 

YES 

1   If  LALt 

LA J  hubr 

EA5TELN   w LSTfOK t LA ND  CTY   A   V   T  5 

2 

NO 

EDI NHOhC 

r«  ft  V  kl  •*  ^\  t^  ^\            ft*  Y  ftt       *\  f»       •>  k 

EDINBORO  UNIV  OF  PA 

3 

YES 

ERIE  CO  AREA  VOC-TLCr    SCH  RrG  OCC  SKILL 

2 

NO 

U  MOW  J  Ok  U 

FAYETTE  COUNTY   AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

NO 

LAnCaSTi R 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  C 

3 

NO 

trhl  £ 

GANNON  UNIVFKSITY 

3 

YES 

fll  t    A    ti  I*  f           1     1    %  % 

btAVhh  rALL£ 

GENEVA  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

J OH  ftbTOk  N 

GREATER  JOHNSTOWN  ARIA   VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

W  Al NESblnG 

GREENE  CTY  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

GWYNEDD  V  Li 

GWYNEDD-MERCY  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

PHILADELPHIA 

HAHNEMANN  UNIV 

3 

NO 

II  1    U  11        if    ft  |  r 

UriN   n  A  k  h 

HARCUM  JUNIOR  COLLEGf 

1 

NO 

n  Ah  hi  i>  1>1 l:(» 

II  ft   f .  t>  T  i'  1  .  1  1  1    ^        >  V~t  r  ft  ^> 

HARRIbrURG  AREA  CC 

1 

NO 

H  A  LLLTOh 

hAZLETON  AVIS 

2 

NO 

J  OH  N:>1  Uk  u 

HIRAM  G  ANDREWS  CENTER 

2 

YFb 

T  ft.  f     t    h  ftj  ft 

1 NL 1 A  N A 

INDIANA   U  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

3 

ND 

KITTANMiNl« 

INDIANA   UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

i 

NO 

but  i  i  r\  p  i  n  n  T  a 
r  I4  i  L  A  V  £  L  P  H 1  A 

^        f         l#  L*  ft*  II  L    nil         ■WtVftft         n         f  ft  JVft  *V  f\  ft  t   ft    *          M  V*  ^ »  » t  ft*  •  M   m  m 

J  F   KENNEDY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TFCHNICAL  S 

2 

YES 

t  r  X  LAV  LLi  hit 

J   r    KENNEDY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 

2 

NO 

R  F  Y  hi  0 1  f  J  ri  V  1  1  !  F 

ii  tr   Ti*r u 

/ 

YES 

SCKANTGK 

JOHNSON  SCH  OF  TECH 

2 

HO 

LEn ISTCkN 

JUNIATA-MIFFLIN  COUNTIES  AREA  VOC  TECH  S 

2 

NO 

LA  PLUME 

KEYSTONE  JUNIOR  COLL! GF 

1 

YES 

WILKES-! ARRL 

KING'S  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

SCRANTON 

LACKAWANNA  CNTY   AREA  VOC  TECH  SCH 

2 

YES 

fRLC 
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OfcS  Clllf 


NAME 


institution  ids 
type 


1778 

SCRANTOE 

LACKAWANNA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1779 

WlLLOta  CTREET 

LANCASTER  CTY  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

1780 

MOUNT  JCY 

LANCASTEh  CTY-KT  JOY  A   V  T  S 

2 

NG 

1761 

NFfc  C  A  SI  LI. 

LAURENCE  COUNTY   ARIA  VCC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1782 

LI  6 ANON 

LEBANON  CTY  A  V  T  L 

NO 

17d3 

SCHNECKSVILLK 

LEHIGH  CO  CRTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1784 

NAM1CGKE 

LUZERNE  CO  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1785 

JFNKlNTX-h 

MA  OR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1786 

MAKSF  1 F 1.1) 

MANSFIELD  UNIV  OF  !A 

J 

YEi 

1787 

ttCKif.SVCftT 

RCK  EESPOHT  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

1788 

ERIE 

RERCYHURST  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1789 

GhA  NTH At 

MESSIAH  COLLEGE 

3 

uo 

1790 

DALLAS 

RISERICORDIA, COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1791 

BARTONS  VILLI' 

MONROE  CTY  A  V  T  S 

2 

NO 

1792 

BLUE  BELL 

MONTGOMERY  CO  COMMUNITY  C 

1 

NO 

1793 

CRESSON 

MOUNT  ALOYSIUS  JR  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

179« 

BETHLEHEM 

NORTHAMPTON  CO  k%  *  A  CC 

1 

YES 

1795 

PHILADELPHIA 

ORLEANS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

2 

YES 

1796 

UFPEh  DARFY 

PA  INST  OF  TECHNOL 

2 

NO 

1797 

MEDIA 

PA  INSTITUTE  TECHNOLOGY 

2 

YES 

1798 

EhIL 

PA  ST  U  BEHREND  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

J799 

HERSHEY 

PA  ST  U   MILT  HERS  MED  CTR 

3 

YES 

1600 

NEW  KEK1INGTN 

PA  ST  U   N EN   RENSINGTN  CAM 

3 

NO 

1601 

SH AEON 

PA  ST  U  SHENANGO  VLY  CAM 

3 

YES 

1802 

LFiiMAN 

PA  ST  U  WILKES-BARRE  CAM 

3 

NO 

1603 

DUNMORE 

PA   ST  U  N  RTHGTN  SCRTN  CAM 

3 

YES 

1604 

ALTOCNA 

PA  STATE   U  ALTOONA  CAM 

i 

NO 

1805 

HON  AC  A 

PA   STATE  U  BEAVER  CAMPUS 

3 

NO 

1806 

READING 

PA  STATE   U  BERKS  CAMPUS 

j 

NO 

1807 

MEDIA 

PA  STATE   U  DELAWARE  CAM 

NC 

1808 

DU  fcOlS 

PA  STATE   U  DU  BOIS  CAMPUS 

3 

YES 

1809 

UNIONTOhN 

PA  STATE  U  FAYETTE  CAMPOS 

3 

Yt'S 

1610 

HAZLETOE 

PA  STATE  U  H AZLETOt>  CAM 

3 

YES 

1811 

UNIVERSITY  FK 

PA  STATE   0  RAIN  CAMPUS 

NO 

1812 

MCK  EESPGRT 

PA  STATE  U  HCKEESPORT  CAM 

YES 

1613 

HONT  ALTO 

PA  STATE  U  MONT  ALTO  CAM 

3 

NO 

161  *» 

AFINGTO: 

PA  STATE   U  OGOUTZ  CAMUS 

3 

NO 

1815 

SHYLKL  liAVEN 

PA  STATE   U  SCHUYLKILL  CAM 

3 

YES 

1816 

YOKA 

PA  STATE   U  YORK  CAMPUS 

3 

NO 

1817 

PHILADELPHIA 

PEIRCE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

ibis 

BhlSTOL 

PENNCO  TECH  INST 

I 

YES 

1619 

PHILADELPHIA 

PEiriSYLVANIA,   UNIV  OF 

3 

NO 

1820 

Phi  LADE  LP  Illy 

PHILADELPHIA  NIRELES5  TECHNICAL  I1STITBT 

NO 

182^ 

PEILADELPHI/ 

PHILADELPHIA,  CC  OF 

YES 

1822 

CCOPEHSLURto 

PINEBROOK  JUNIOi.  COLLEGE 

YES 

U23 

BF.ADFOAl 

P1TTSBG  BRADFORD  CAH,U  OF' 

YES 

*82<4 

PITJSPUFC 

PITTSbG  MAIN  CARPUrtU  OF 

NO 

1625 

TIIUSVliLF 

PITTSBG  TITUSVL  CM  ,V  OF 

YLS 

1626 

FITISbUEGH 

POINT  PARK  COLLEGE 

uo 

1627 

READING 

READING  AREA  CRTY  COLLEGE 

no 

1626 

C0HA0P0LI5 

ROBERT  HORRIS  COLLEGE 

YES 

1829 

COhAOPCLlS 

ROBERT  MORRIS  COLLEGE. 

NO 

B-4  4 
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STATE=FA 


)BS  cm 


|1630  WEXKikt) 

11631  LORkTTO 

■1632  HAh  LIN 

1633  KAh  LIN 

11631  FEACK VILLE 

1635  Slh ANTGK 

ii836  PORT  ALLEGANY 

i1637  SOMEhSEl 

1638  ChESTNU:   1:1 1 L 

M839  LANCASTtH 

1610  PHILADELPHIA 

11611  GREENVILLE 

1812  PHILADELPHIA 

1813  PEHKAS1I 
k1811  WAYNE 

1815  OIL  CITY 

F1816  EH  E 

■3817  VILLANOVA 

1618  BARREN 

1619  WAY  NLSLUiiG 
1650  KINGSTON 
i1651  IGUNGwCGD 

1852  ChfcSTER 

1853  WILKES  EAHFtf 
1851  MfLlA 

1855  WlLLIAHSt'ORT 

1656  ChAHBE  RSBURG 

1857  YORK 

1658  YOHK 


NAME 


HPSC  SCHOOL,  THE 
SAINT  FRANCIS  COLLEGE 

SCHUYK1LL  COUNTY  A EE*    VOCATIONAL  TECHN1 

SCHU YK ILL  COUNTY  AREA   VOCATIONAL  TECHNIC 

SCHUYLKILL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

SCh ANTON, UNIVERSITY  OF 

SENECA  HIGHLANDS  A  V  T  S 

SOBERSET  COUNTY  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

SPRING  GARDEN  COLLEGE 

T  STEVENS   ST  SCH  OF  TECH 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

THIEL  COLLEGE 

THOMAS  JEFF  UNIVERSITY 

UPPER  hUC*S  CTY   A  V  T  S 

VALLEY   FORGE  HILITAhY  JC 

VENANGO  CTY  A   V   T  S 

VILLA   MAhIA  COLLEGE 

VILLANOVA  UNIVERSITY 

WARREN  CTY  AVIS 

WAYNESPUhG  COLLEGE 

WEST  SIDE  A   V  T  S 

WESTHOh ELAND  COUNTY  CC 

WIDENEh  COLL  OF  WIIENER  U 

WILKES-BARRE  A  V  T  S 

HLLIARSON  FREE  SCh 

WILLIAWSPOR™  AREA  CC 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

YOHK  COLLEGE  PENNSYLVANIA 

^OhK  CTY   A  V   T  S 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


2 

\  ts 

3 

2 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

KO 

3 

NO 

I 

KES 

7 

+0 

NO 

3 

YES 

2 

3 

3 

no 

tV  Kf 

3 

*- 

KO 

1 

KO 

2 

3 

NO 

3 

KO 

2 

YES 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

YFS 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

•1659 


HONROEVILLE 


FORBES  RD  r  AST  A  V  T  S 


NO 


B-4  5 


4*0 


9 

:RIC 


STATL=  RI 


Li  1  I 

Ul  ML' 

N  Ant 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

cm  i  i»u  rr  pin 

on I  ANT  L    BUSIMESS  A I MI N 

3 

%o 

i  t  iirM  & 

COMMUNITY   COLLEGE  OF   RHODE  ISLAND 

1 

NO 

■  OVA 

rnwv  ll/l  [itL 

juni jUN  o    iALlo  COLLEGE 

3 

to 

1  WW  J 

Lit.  l  pt 

N&M   tNULANU    IN5"    TECH/JULIA*    p.    GOUSE  CA 

3 

NO 

1  w  V  H 

rnUVl  1)IML 

rhUf iDENLC  CULLEG& 

J 

NU 

1  A^C. 
1  Ou  J 

Ll  Ll|T  f  fc 

KttUUC    ISLAND*    CC  OF 

1 

NO 

1666 

F  T  HC**:  TON 

RUnDP     TCI  mn        II  u  T  \7  fit 

nnuut    X  o  Is  n  f%  V  $    U  N  I  V  Uf 

3 

NO 

1867 

f  KiSTOL 

ROGER   WILLIAMS  C  MAIN  CAM 

NO 

1668 

FROVIDENCE 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  C  PROV  PR 

3 

yes 

1669 

NEwFORT 

SALVE  REGINA  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

1870 

NEWP0R5 

SALVE  REGINA  THE  NEWPORT  COLL 

3 

IES 

STATE*! 


OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

1671 

AIKEN  t 

AIKEN  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1  872 

ANDEhSCN 

ANDERSON  COLLEGE 

1673 

EtAUf'Oi  T 

BEAUFORT  TECH  COLLEGE 

1 67U 

FONCKS  CORt.'EK 

BERKLEY -TRIDENT  TECHNICAL  COILEGE 

4    O  *l  t 

1875 

GhfcEN VILLfc 

BOB  JONES  UNIVERSITY 

1676 

ChfcSTEF 

CHESTER  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CEFTER 

1  877 

CHEhAW 

CHEST ERF LD-MAR LB ORO  TECH 

1  678 

NOCK  HILL 

CLINTON   JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

4    ft  T  ft 

1879 

DtNfc  AHK 

DENMARK   TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1  880 

FLORENCE 

FLORENCE  DARLINGTON  TECH 

•  88  i 

GhEEN  VILLE 

GREENVILLE  TECH  COLLEGE 

1  882 

GREEN  HOOD 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY  V0CATI0NA1  FACILITIES 

4    ft  A  ^ 

1883 

HARTS VI LLE 

HARTSVli*LE  CAREER  CENTER 

1  88*4 

GEORGETOWN 

HORRY   -  GEORGETOWN  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1685 

CONWA  Y 

HORRY -GEORGETOWN  TECH  C 

1   fj  Q  £ 

lOOD 

CAMDEN 

KERSHAW  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

i  con 
l  OO  / 

GREEN  bCOD 

'•ANDER  COLLEGE 

1608 

BEFNETTSVILLE 

M A  RLBORO  COUNTY  AM  A   VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

1689 

CGLUWtlA 

ftlDLARDS  TECh  COLL  hGE 

1690 

TIGER VILLE 

NORTH  GREENVILLE  COLLEGE 

1891 

ORANGEBURG 

ORANGEBURG  CALHOUN  TECH  C 

1892 

6KH  n  wcor 

PIEDMONT  TECH  COLLEGE 

1893 

FOOh  t. 

a   D  ANDERSON  AREA   VOC  CENTER 

169H 

AIKEN 

SC  AT  AIKEN,U  OF 

1895 

COLUMBIA 

SC  AT  COLUMBIA,   UNIV  OF 

1696 

LANCASTER 

SC  AT  LANCASTER#UNIV  OF 

1697 

UNION 

SC  AT  UNION#UNIV  01 

1898 

CONWAY 

SC  COASTAL  CAROLINA,   U  OF 

1899 

SI1  ARTANHURC* 

SC-SPARTANBRG#UNIV  OF 

1900 

51 AhTAhbURC 

SPARTANBURG  METH  COLLEGE 

1901 

SPAhTA^E;,JRC 

SPARTANBURG  TECH  COLLEGE 

1902 

SUMTER 

SUMTER  AREA  TECH  COLLFGE 

1903 

SUMTER 

SUMTER  COUNTY  CAREEF  CENTER 

190U 

FENDLE" ON 

TRI-C00NTY  TECH  COLLEGE 

1905 

CHARLESTON 

TRIDEN,    TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1906 

KINGSTREE 

WILLIAMSBURG  TECH  COLLEGE 

1907 

KOCK  HILL 

W1NTHH0P  COLLEGE 

1908 

ROCK  HILL 

YORK   TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

N() 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 


ER?C 


STATE  =  SI1 


lOftS 


19  909 
[1910 
'1911 
.1912 
1913 

U  91  a 

1915 
[1916 

1917 

1918 
,1919 

1920 
'1921 

1922 
[1923 
|l92« 

1925 

1926 

1927 
>1928 

1929 
[1930 

1931 


CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

RCLAUGJ.LI  N 

B1SHARK  JH  COLLEGE  STANDING   ROCK  COB  COL 

2 

NO 

SF LARF15H 

BLACK  HILLS  STATE  CCLLFGE 

3 

YES 

SIOUX  FALLS 

CC  NORTH  CENTRAL  U  CLN 

2 

NO 

f  AGLE  EUTTE 

CHEYENNE  H1VER  COMMUNITY  COLIECE 

2 

YES 

PAMSCh 

DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

KITChfiL 

DAKOTA   kLSLEYAh  UNIV 

3 

NO 

FREEMAK 

FREEMAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

HURON 

HURON  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

KATERTGWN 

LAKE  AREA   VOC-TECH  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

MITCHELL 

MITCHELL  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOO 

2 

NO 

YANKTON 

MOUNT  MARTY  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

AfckhDEFN 

NORTHERN   STATE  COLLI GE 

3 

NO 

FYLL 

OGLALA  LAKOTA  COLLEGE 

2 

NO 

FINE  hlDGE 

OGLALA  SIOUX  CC 

2 

NO 

AbfchDEt  N 

PRESENTATION  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

5PMNGF1  ELL 

T>D  AT  SPRINGFIELD*  U  OP 

3 

NO 

I  hOOK  IhGS 

SD  STATE  UMVEItSITY 

3 

NO 

KOSEHUI 

51NIE  GLESKA  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

SIOUX    1  ALLS 

SIOUX  FALLS  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

VEEM1LIION 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  fU  OF 

3 

NO 

flOUX  CITY 

SOUTHEAL1    AREA  V-l 

2 

YES 

5IOUX   f  A LLS 

SOUTHEAST   VO-TECH  INSTITUTE 

2 

NO 

RkblD  CITY 

WESTERN  DAKOTA   VO  TECH  INST 

2 

YES 

B-4  7 


erJc 


A  2 


OBS 

CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

1932 

ATHENS 

ATHENS  STATE  AR  L  A  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

YES 

1933 

ATHENS 

ATHENS  STATE  AH  EA   VOCATION  A I  -1  F  O  MI  C  A  1.  5 

2 

NO 

193a 

CLARK  SVILLE 

AUSTaN  PLAY   ST  UNIVERSITY 

NO 

1935 

NASHVILLE 

bEL.IONT  COLLEGE 

3 

IKS 

1936 

PhlSTOL 

BRISTOL  IN  CTY  SCH  SYM  ADULT  VOC  EDUCATI 

NO 

19  37 

CH  ATTAliOOG* 

CHATTANOOGA   ST  TECE  CC 

1 

NO 

19  38 

riCKsot 

CL  E.I  Eh  T  STATE  AREA   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

2 

NO 

1939 

Cl l VELAND 

CLEVELAND  ST  CftTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1940 

COLlHhIA 

COLUMBIA  ST  CttTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1  941 

lcokou:  MN 

COVENANT  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1942 

COVING! ON 

COVINGION   STATE  AREA   VOC-TEClt  SCEOOL 

2 

NO 

1943 

MCESON 

DICKSON   STATE  A  PEA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

YES 

1  94Q 

DIEhSBLRG 

DY  ERSbURG  ST  CHTY  COLLEGE 

2 

NO 

1945 

JOHNSO!  CITY 

EAST  TENN  ST  UNlVEFSITY 

3 

NO 

1946 

ELIZA  PETHTCN 

ELIZABETHTON  STATE  AREA  VOC-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

YES 

,  947 

GRE  EN  E V  I LLE 

GREENEVILLE-GREENE  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL  SC 

2 

NO 

1  948 

Gfc^ENE V  I LLE 

GREENEVI LLE -GREENE  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL  SCH 

2 

NO 

1  949 

HAfcTS VILLE 

KARTSVILLE  STATE  APIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNIC 

2 

NO 

1  950 

HOHEN  N A  LD 

HDHENH ALD  STATE  ARF£   VOCATIONAL- TECHNICS 

I 

NO 

1951 

JAChSPORO 

JACKSbORO  STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-I SCH NIC A 

2 

NO 

1  952 

JACKSON 

JACKSON  ST  CRTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1953 

HAhROG?  TE 

LINCOLN   WEM  UNIV 

3 

NO 

1954 

LIVINGSTON 

LIVINGSTON   STATE  A  P  EA   VOCATION A L-TECHNI 

2 

YES 

195S 

LIVINGSTON 

LIVINGSTON  STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNIC 

2 

NO 

1956 

CHATTAIOOGA 

HCKENZ1E  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

1957 

JACK SOt 

MECKLER   FIELD  STATI    AREA   VOC    IBCIS  SCH 

2 

NO 

1958 

WErtPHIS  STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

NO 

1959 

MLPJPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

1960 

KOhf  RKLSHOEO 

MIDDLE  TENN   ST  UNIVEI5ITY 

3 

NO 

1961 

MLLIGAK  CIG 

MLLIGAN  COLLEGE 

3 

YFi> 

1962 

EOhRISTOWN 

KORRISTOWN  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCI1 

2 

NO 

1963 

TU LL A HLS A 

tfOILON  STATE  CWTY  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

1964 

NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE  STATE  AVIS 

2 

NO 

1965 

NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE  STATE   TECH  INST 

1 

YES 

1966 

NEabEKN 

NLWBERN   STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

YES 

1  967 

UKIS 

PARIS  STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SC 

2 

NO 

1968 

FULAfiKI 

PULASKI  STATE  ABE;  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2 

YES 

1969 

hi PLh  Y 

RIPLEY  AREA  VOC  AT  ION  A   -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1  970 

EAhRIKAN 

HOANE  STATE  CRTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

1971 

CRUHP 

SAVANNAH  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCllOO 

2 

NO 

1972 

KErtPHIS 

SKA  ISLE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER 

2 

NO 

1973 

KEnPHIL 

SHELBY  STATE  CrtTY  COLLFGE 

1 

NO 

1  974 

5HfcLbYVILLt 

SHELBYVILLE  STATE  AREA   VOC-TECE  SCHOOL 

2 

MO 

1975 

ON LI DA 

STATE  AREA   VO-TECH  SCHOOL 

2 

NC 

1976 

hOGERSVILLf 

STATE  AREA   VOC  TEC*    SCHOOL  ['RANCH 

2 

NO 

1977 

UGSSVlLLE 

STATE  AREA  VOC-TECh  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1978 

ATHENS 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1979 

Al  hENS 

STATE  AREA   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1960 

HC   KEN  ZI F 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1981 

JACKSON 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

1982 

HAf  NIKAN 

STATE  AREA   VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH-HAR 

2 

NO 

1983 

HAhhlrtAN 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCH -H AR R 

2 

HO 

9 

ERIC 


B-4  8 

4U 


STA1 t=TN 


cm 

NAM 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

NH1IEVILLE 

state  area  vocational-technical 

SCHOOL 

2 

YIS 

WH1TEV1LLE 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

KC  KEN2.IE 

STATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

KNOXVILLL 

STATE  TECH  INST  KNCXVILLE 

2 

NO 

HKttPHIS 

STATE  TECH  INST  HEHPHIS 

2 

YES 

COLLEGf DALE 

STHRN  COLL  OF  7TH  DAT  ADVENTIST 

3 

YfcS 

CHATTANOOGA 

TENN-CHATTANOOGA  #   UNIV  OF 

3 

NO 

KKOXVILLE 

TENN-KNOXVILLE,  UNIV  OF 

3 

NO 

HAHTIN 

TENN-HARTIN,   UNIV  OF 

3 

NO 

NASHVILLE 

TENNESSEE  ST  UNIVERSITY 

3 

NO 

CCOKEVILLE 

TENNESSEE  TECHNOLOGICAL  U 

3 

NO 

CLEVELAND 

TOflLINSON  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

NASHVILLE 

THE VECCA   NAZARENE  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

BLOUNTVILLE 

TKI-CITIES  ST  TECH  INST 

2 

Y»  S 

JACKSON 

UNION  UNIVERSITY 

3 

IFS 

GALLATIN 

VOLUNTEER  ST  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

KORhlliTUWN 

WALTERS  ST  CPTY  COLLI G E 

1 

IES 

HEflFH 15 

M ILLI An  HOORE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

2 

NO 

B-4  9 


444 


STATt=TX 


OR  C 

PT  T  V 
til  I 

ft]  ft  ftft  B> 

nunc 

XHj  X  i  X  111  i  UK 

T  ye 
X  If  3 

W  f>  k? 

TYPE 

lUU/ 

1  U  1   T    L  lit 

A  D X  L  I  H  t 

ft  E3  T  t  C*  ftl  ft?      rUDC1*l!  IIUIUL'QCTTV 

•a 
J 

ft-  ft 

NU 

2UO  J 

t»  /*>  n  w»     *i  adit  u 

k  r*  tl  T  M      DIM1  A  A      t    \  &i      /-^  c»  k\i  ffk  C">  n 

ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER 

2 

NO 

200U 

ALV  IN 

ft   V    M  V  ll                    MM  V  ft  kl  V  X  ft*        s-*        *ft«  ft* 

ALV IN  CORR UNIT  I  COLLI GF 

' 

ki  A 

w  0 

^  A  At 

2005 

AftA  hi LL0 

AflARILLO  C01  ll  GF 

1 

Y  ES 

2006 

LUFKIN 

ANGELINA  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

2007 

C  i  It        1  U  f    D  1  A 

SAN    A  N L  L I  0 

ft>     Al           ■  ■  •                   ^*   fBft   A    Mi   V           ft    fti   ^    i  ■   V  ■   Wm.   r«  Y   IH  «f 

ANGKL0  STAT  F  UNlVLRSITi 

NO 

T  A  A  Q 

2006 

AUSTIN 

AUSTIN  COnnUNITz  COLLEtt 

1 

W  ft'  c 

Y  ES 

2009 

fc  EE V 1 LLL 

BEE  COUNTY  COLLrGE 

J 

fti  A 

NO 

1  A  1  A 

2U  1  0 

h  E  N  F  A  W 

bLINN  COLLEGE 

J 

k"  /  k 

NO 

2U 1 1 

1   k  ft,  ft.       i  ft  rm  1/  c  ft? 

LAh t  JAtHbJn 

fj  f .  1  9  AC  fiAMT      f  Al   f    ft"  f  ■  U" 

Bh AZ0SP0FT   LOLLfU t 

v  tc 
I  r.j 

2U 1  2 

L  f  L  Mt  DCDL1  UPU 

r  Ah  rlr  Kbbh  A  NLH 

bKOOKH AV  tn    v  ULLr Gt 

kl  M 

)A1  1 
4U  1  J 

1 luriCTPK 
LAhLf.Ol  L  IS 

LlUAK    1 A  LLC  I  LULLLLK 

V  LC 

I  C#D 

2U  1  *» 

k  T  1  1  f  P  li 

r*  v  ki  *f» ij  ft  t     <f  D  v  I  c    pat  l  rrt 

CENTRAL   TEXAS  COLLEGE 

NU 

20 1  D 

L  i  jLI 

LlbLU   J  UNI  OK   L  ULLf  t»C 

I»U 

*U  1  0 

L  LA  n  trtL'U  p 

LL&nCIiliUBI  UULJUEbC 

I  Lb 

21M  / 

LOUR L   tUURIl  LULLLbfc 

a  U 

201  o 

^•aii  line    r*  li  nc»T 

L  O  H  r  U  b   C  r!  H  b  T 1 

DEL   n A n   COL LEG E 

I  tr 

2U 1  7 

n Lb lit 

vicwt  vi  ya  rAi  i 

f. AbTrlCLU  CULLC<OS 

V  DC 
I  Cb 

•J  A  OA 

2020 

r.  k  1  f   ft  C 

DALLAS 

EL   CENTKU  COLLEGE 

fti  n 

NU 

T  A  It 

2021 

1   1        I)  i  r  A 

LL  PASO 

EL   FA50   CnTT  COLLEGE 

ftl  1% 

NO 

2022 

r  O  ft  G  L  li 

»?  is  ft  ki  if     ruittTbc    rAi  i  urt 

FRANK   rnlLLIrb  COLLEGE 

U  Pk 

n  u 

2023 

GAL  V I SfOr 

r  ft  1  if  ft? c ri  fti    p  a  t  T  v/**k? 

GALVESTON  COLLEGE 

I  fc* 

202  »• 

fit.  kl  T  C  Ti  1' 

^  u  k  V  O  A  ft       f*/*k     PAT  t  frt' 

GRAYSON    CO  COLLEGE 

V  ftPC 

Y  Eb 

*>  A  O  C 

202b 

A  T  H  £  I«  S 

U  L1  kl  A  C<  7:  C  A  11      PA                   PA1   1  t  Tl 

tiENDERSON   CO  On  COLLcGf 

fti  r\ 
NU 

20  2t 

li  T  1  t  r  L  a  ej  r 

Ut  1  I        1111)  1  AD      f*f\  1   T   C»  /**  ft> 

nILL   JUNIOn  COLLEGE 

tt  u 

'•An 

u  tji  c  t  ^  u 

nUUblUh   CUnnUMlY  COLLEGE 

NU 

2U28 

hUU  b  i  J b 

u Aficmnu    nAUWAuu       iiftiTii    p-  c* 
HOUSTON    UOw KTU H N  »    UNXV  uf 

I  £3 

2U29 

L  T  r*      c     i,  t  k 

HAU  IDT     /*•  r\     TP  r>TCT 

nONARL    t-U   Jl  LIST 

I  Cb 

4.U  JU 

n  A  n  M  ii  d 

T  ft  &  1/  T  C     mitt  CtT  1  V     PA!  T  L  f  L 

JAHV1S    L.nnJ.i>lXArf    lULLLl  r 

N  U 

OA  "31 
*U  J 1 

IS  I  LOU  n  L 

k  t 1 rnt r    pA t  f  t p  ft? 

1 

n  u 

P  t  A  U  n  U  n  1 

1  ft  M  ft  t)     MUT  VPBCT  TV 

L A n A n    UNIT Cr.Jii  X 

ftiO 
ft  ft/ 

2U  J  J 

LAn  LL  J 

LAnLUU   UUNIUa  lULLtvir. 

Y  K« 

ft  htmJ 

t  iDPAA    'YitiiTriL    rot  T  l*PP 
LAnCUU   JUWXUrt  lULiclit 

CAT  1 U  H  n 

I  CD 

')A  I* 
2U  Jt 

T  Ann  T  PU 
LUN  O V  It W 

t  v  *t  n  it  t>  k.  c  ft  fi    rr  !  f  p  ^  r 
LETOUKNEAU  lOLLtbt 

li  fi 

w  u 

2U  J  / 

l  iiddapi    ruoictiiu    pai  i  itp 

I 

2035 

TLX  A :    Ll T I 
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20U8 

K MM  JF.G 

PAN  AHERICAh  UNIVERSITY 

NO 

20U9 

CAhTt' ACE 

FANOLA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

YES 

2050 

tkkli 

PARIS  JUNIOF  COLLEGE 

NO 

2051 

KAUGIR 

RANGER  JUNICK  COLLEGE 

NO 

2052 

DALLAS 

RICHLAND  COLLEGE 

NO 

2053 

SAN  ANT0KI0 

SAINT  PHILIPS  COLLEGE 

Y  EE 
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054 
K>55 
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057 
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!059 
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061 
062 
1063 
064 
065 
066 
067 
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069 
!O70 
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061 
062 
63 
084 
065 
1086 
067 
2088 
069 


CITY 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 

INS 

TYPE 

SAN  ANi'CMO 

SAN  ANTONIO  COLLEGE 

1 

YiS 

PASADENA 

SAN   JACINTO  C  CENTh  AL  CAT 

1 

Yt  S 

a  \   jpv  Aft          fftw          ft.  v 

HOUSTUN 

SAN  JACINTO  C  NOhTH  CAH 

1 

NO 

HOUSTON 

SAN  JACINTO  COLLEGE  SOUTH 

CAM*  US 

1 

NO 

KERR V  J  LLL 

SCHREINLH  COLLEGE 

NO 

LEV  ELL AN  b 

SOUTH  PLAINS  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

LUbBOCK 

SOUTH   PLAINS  COLLBGE-LUBBC 

CP 

NO 

UVALDE 

SOUTHWEST  TEX  JR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SAN  MARC05 

STHWST  TEXAS  ST  UNI? 

3 

NO 

KEENL 

SIHWSTN   ADVENTI5T  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

ALPINE 

SUL  ROSS   STATE  UNIVERSITY 

J 

YES 

UVALlh 

SW   TEXAS   J  COLL 

1 

YES 

5TEPHE  NVILLI 

TARLETON   STATE  UNIVERSITY 

3 

YFS 

HUhST 

TARRANT  CO  JC-NORTF EA ST  CAHl'VS 

1 

NO 

FONT  WOP.  I  K 

TARRANT  CO  JC-NORTfc  WEST  CAHfU5 

1 

NO 

FOfT  nOI.TH 

TARRANT  CO  JC-SOUTH  CAMPUS 

1 

NO 

FOhT  WORTH 

TARRANT  CO  uUNIOR  COLLEGE 

DIST 

1 

NO 

KOSEEUD 

TEMPLE  Jh  COLLEGE  ROSEBUD 

CAMPUS 

NO 

TEnPLE 

TEMPLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SAN  ANTONIO 

TEX  HLTH   SCI  SN   AN,   U  OF 

NO 

APA  HI  LLC 

TLX  ST  TECH  AMARILLO  CAM 

1 

YFS 

WACO 

TEX   ST  TECH  INST  W/CO  CAM 

1 

YES 

TfcX ARK  ANA 

TEX ARK AN A  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

fcROWNSVILLE 

TEXAS   SOUTHMOST  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

SAN  ANTONIO 

TX  A  AND   M  UN1V  SYSTEM  TX 

ENG F  EXT  5EFV1 

NO 

HOUSTON 

TX   HLTH  SCI  CTfl-HOUSTN.U 

NO 

KAfiLiNGl  N 

TX   ST  TECH  RIO  GHNT  C  HAH 

1 

YES 

SWEfcTW  ATLF. 

TX   ST   TECH -SWEETWATER  CA* 

YES 

TYLr.h 

TYLER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

WICHITA  FALLS 

VERNON   REG  JR  COLLF Gt     DEPT  OF  VOCATIONA 

1 

NO 

VEhNON 

VERNON   REG  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

VIClGftIA 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

WEATHER*  ORD 

WhATHERFORD  COLLEGE 

YES 

SNYDER 

WESTERN  TEXAS  COLLI GE 

NO 

WHAHTON 

WHARTON  CO  JR  COLLEGE 

NO 

KICHftON t 

WHARTON  COUNTY     JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

NO 

B-51 


STATf=UT 


06  S 

CITY 

2090 

LOGAN 

2091 

PROVO 

2092 

PROVO 

20  9  3 

PROVO 

209<t 

PUCE 

209S 

BLANbl Kb 

2096 

KAYSYILLR 

2097 

SAINT  GlORGfc 

2C96 

SHI  LAKE 

CY 

2099 

OGDr.N 

2100 

SALT  LA At 

CITY 

2101 

RICH  HELD 

2102 

EphRA  IP. 

2103 

CEDAR  CITY 

21  OK 

hOOSEVi.LT 

2105 

ROOSEVELT 

2106 

LOGAN 

2107 

PROVO 

2108 

SALT  LAf.E 

CY 

2109 

CGL-EN 

NAME 


BRIDGERLAND  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CiNTER 
BRIGHAH   YOUNG  U  CEN  OFF 
BRIGHAH   YOUNG  U  BAIN  CAR 
BYU 

COLLEGE  OP  EASTERN  UTAH 

COLLEGE  OP  EASTERN  UTAH  SAN  JUAN  CAMPUS 
DAVIS  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 
DIXIE  COLLEGE 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  BUS  C 
GDGEK-bEBER  AREA  VCCAT10NA1   CENT  EH 
SALT  LAKE  SR ILLS  (ENTER 
SEVIER  VALLEY   TECHNICAL  CENTER 
SNOW  COLLEGE 

SOUTHERN   UTAH  ST  COLLEGE 

UINTAH  fcASIN  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

UTAH   STATE   UNIV   UINTAH  BASIN   EDUCATION  C 

UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

UTAH  TECH  COLLEGE  PROVO 

UTAH  TECH  COLLEGE  SALT  LK 

WEBER  STATE  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION 
TY  PL 

*. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 


INS 


NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 


ObS 

CITY 

2110 

SALEM 

2111 

DANVILLE 

2112 

HEYi  RS  CAVE 

2113 

BLURFI ELD 

211*4 

F1NCASTLE 

2115 

SOU1H  HILL 

2116 

SOU1H  HILL 

2117 

GPUNDY 

2116 

LYNCHBURG 

2119 

LEESbUHG 

2120 

CHESTERFIELD 

2121 

CLIFTON  FORGE 

2122 

DAN VILLL 

2123 

CLINCHCO 

21  2« 

WINCH  E  SIR  Fi 

2125 

HARRISONBURG 

2126 

HELI  A 

2127 

W  ARK EN TON 

2126 

LOCUST  GROVE 

2129 

PEARISBIRG 

2130 

RICHMOND 

2131 

CHESTER 

2132 

NORFOLK 

2133 

HIDDLFTOUN 

NAME 

INSTITUTION 
TYPE 

1  NS 

ARNOLD  K  BURTON   V  T  S 

2 

NO 

AVERETT  COLLEGE 

3 

NO 

BLUE  RIDGE  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

BLUEFIELD  COLLEGE 

3 

YES 

BOTETOUHT  CTY   V  S 

2 

NO 

BRUNSW1CK-LUNENBUFG-HPCKLENBURG 

SCH 

PR  A 

2 

NO 

BRDNSblCR-LUNENBURG-HECKLENBURG 

SCH 

PRAC 

2 

NO 

hUCHANON  CTY  V  S 

2 

NO 

CENTRAL  VA  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

CHAS  MONROE  V-T  CTR 

2 

NO 

CHESTERFIELD  TECH  SCH 

2 

NO 

DABNEY  S  LANCASTER  CC 

1 

YES 

DANVILLE  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

DICKENSON  COUNTY   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

2 

NO 

DOWELL  J  HOWARD  VOC  SCH 

2 

NO 

ESTN  MENNONITE  C 

3 

YES 

ESTN  SHORE  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

FAUQUIER  TECH  CTR 

2 

NO 

GERMANNA  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

GILES  CTY  VOC  SCH 

2 

NO 

J  SARGEANT  REYNOLLS  CC 

1 

NO 

JOHN  TYLER  CMTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

JOHNSON  6  HALES  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

LORD  FAIRFAX  CHTY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

B-52 

44/ 


STATf-VA 


OBS 


CITY 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 
TYPE 


INS 


2130  AKL1 NbTCN 

2135  HAhhlSONBURO 

2136  BIS  STOLE  GAF 

2137  DUBLIN 

2138  NOhlOLK 

2139  NORFOLK 
21  *»0  ANN  Alif»  ALL 
21«»1  MARTINSVILLE 
2142  FF.ANKLIK 
21«3  ChA  RLOTTES VL 
21Uit  GLENNS 

2H5  WARSAW 

2116  RlChRONl 

21**7  LEbANON 

2148  WINCHESTER 

2119  bl'ENA  VISTA 

21  SO  A  Lb  £  hi' A 

2151  KEYS  VI  LLE 

2152  RICHLANIS 

2153  TAZEWELL 

2154  HAMPTON 

2155  POhTSflOLTH 

2156  CHESAPEAKE 

2157  CKESAPEAKL 
2156  VIhGINIA  BEACH 

2159  VA  BLACh 

2160  AElNGBOJi 

2161  KOANGKF- 


RARYMOUNT  COLLEGE  Of  VA 

R A5SANUTTEN  V-l  CTh 

HTN  EHPIRE  CUT!  COLLEGE 

NEW  hIVEh  CHTY  COl LEGE 

NORFOLK   STATE  UNIVERSITY 

NORFOLK   TECH  VOC  CU. 

NORTHERN  VA   CMTY  COLLEGE 

PATRICK   HENRY  CC 

PAUL  D  CAMP  CMTY  COLLEGE 

PIEDMONT  VA  CMTY  COLLEGE 

HAPPAHANNOCK  CMTY  COLLEGE 

HA PPAWANNOCK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  R   D  T  A 

hICHMOND  TECH  CTR 

RUSSELL  CTY   V-T  S 

SHENANDOAH  C-CONSV  RUSIC 

SOUTHERN   SEK  JR  COLLEGE 

SOUThSIDE  VA  CRTY  COLLEGE 

SOUTHSIUE  VA  CORM  COLLEGE  JOHN  H  DANIEL 

SOUTHWEST  VA  CMTY  COLLEGE 

TAZEWELL  CTY  VOC  SCH 

THOMAS  NELSON  CRT Y  COL 

TIDEWATER  CRT Y  COLLEGE 

TIDEWATEh  CORM  COLLEGF  CHESAPEAKE  CAHPU 

TIDEWATER  CORM   COLLEGE  CHESAPEAKE  CAMPUS 

TIDEWATER  CORM  UNITY  CCLL   VA   BEACH  CARPUS 

VA   BLACK   V-T  EDUC  CTh 

VA   HIGHLANDS  CMTY  COLLEGE 

VA   WESTERN  CRTY  COLLFGF 


2162 
2163 
21t« 
2165 
21  tb 


M  SH  f ft  S VI LLE 
RICHPOND 

V  lf.E 

F ISHf  ft VILLL 
W  YTH  t  V I LLE 


VALLEY  VO-TECH  CENTER 
VIRGINIA  CORRONWEALTH  U 
WISE  CTY  V-T  SCH 
WOODROW    WILSON    REHAB  CTR 
WYTHEVILLE  CETY  COLLEGE 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 


3 

HO 

2 

NO 

1 

i  ES 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

Y  tS 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

2 

NO 

2 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

1 

NO 

1 

YES 

1 

YES 

1 

NO 

1 

NO 

2 

NO 

m 
1 

YES 

1 

NO 

H  0 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 


STATE=VT 


OFjS  CITY 


21b7  LlftLl KGTON 

216t  PGULTNEY 

2169  LYNI'OI.VlLLfc 

21  )0  Hi MINGTON 

2171  ChAFTSBhY  CMN 

21  72  MCNTPELIF.R 

2173  hAM  01.PU  CTh 

2174  WAnHLUftY 

2175  MhLlKGTON 


N  A  ML 


Ch AMPLA 1 N  COLLEGE 

GREEN  HOUN1AIN  COLLFGF 

LYNDON  STAT  I.  COLLEGF 

bOUTHfc HN   VlhrONT  COLLEGE 

STERLING  COLLFGE 

VhftKONT  COLLFGE 

V ERKONT   TEChNICAL  COLLEGE 

VERttONT,   COM  COL  OF 

VT  &   STATE  AGRL  CGL,  I'MV 


INSTITUTION 
TYFE 


INS 


1 

YtS 

3 

YES 

3 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

1 

Y*S 

1 

NO 

3 

NO 

ERLC 


B-5  3 


fill  9. 

T  ?  T  V 
wl  1 

N  All  £ 

INS 

T1TUT10N 

INS 

TYP 

i-' 

7*. 

T  *  P  r  i  M  t     k  A 
1 AtUU A  M 

BATES    V-l  INST 

2 

NO 

I:  r  Li  t  V  U  t 

BELLEVUE  CHTY  LOLLFGE 

1 

NO 

51  7fl 

L,  J.  I    1    lUf  UIM 

H£LLINGH An  VOCATIONAL   1 ECHNlCI I  1 N ST J TUT 

? 

NO 

51  79 

nuj£*>    Lib  n  £ 

oi  b   BbhD  CUT i  CGLLLGr 

1 

YES 

51  ft  fi 

Lf  MilA  Li  A 

CfcNTfiALIA  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

4  1  O  1 

U  t  1  1  V  U  1 1  I 

D  t  LLC  V  Ui 

"T-  M  W        lift                                      M  a» 

CITY  UKI VERSITT 

NO 

5  1  A  5 

CLARK  COLLEGE 

1 

YES 

TIC; 

1         O  U  Is  A 

CLDV  Eh  PARK  VOCATION  A  L-TEC  ,i  MCA  L  IN5T1T 

US 

Z  I  o1* 

fT   1  Pi  |k  A 

1  ALUTi  A 

CLOVER  PAHK   V0CAT10NAL-TFCKN1C 11.   III? TITl< 

NO 

^1  Lt 

r  h  j  U/ 

COLUMBIA   rASIh  COL 

*c 

91 

Z  1  OD 

f  V  1  L  L  fi(  1 

ft  fti  /*X  kin  i""             ^\  %m  g^M  tl  %  '  V  ti>  W        ^—        •    *    n        «  t 

EDKONDb  COHHUKI 1 Y  COLLFGc 

S 

L  If  L    V  L    1  *| 

KVthETT  CttTY  COLLEur 

NO 

:i  op 

T  f  i  •  /  w  A 

FuhT   STEI LACOtrt  CC 

Y*  b 

01  kO 

Ac  hhtEr  r> 

GhAYS  H AHBOR  COLLSGE 

1 

Y  E  b 

Z  1  7U 

A  l  !'  U  h  N 

k»RLEN   RIVER  CHTY  COLLfGE 

1 

NO 

M    f    IlL     »  y 

r.  j  i  ft  i  t 

n^^MLINL   CnTY  COLLtGr 

NO 

';1  Q*) 
Z  1  7  Z 

U  7  L  L  \    »  V  1 

ft  I  h  K  juA  IS  L 

LAKE   WASHINGTON    VOCATIONAL-TEC hNlCAL  INT 

NO 

51  Q 

LUpcK  CULUnbIA  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

j  r.  ft  i  i  l  r 

WUKin   bfcATTLE  CC 

1 

NO 

z  i  "  r> 

untnth  xli« 

DLinrlC  COLLEGE 

1 

Yt  S 

•V  1   7  V 

run]    A  niL  LLk> 

v  w  n  T  K  c:  1 1  i  a    r*r\m  i  r  r  v 
r£»H  IN^lLft  LULLMt 

NO 

51  <*7 

It  £.  i> 

H LNTUN   VUCATI0NAL-T tCHNICA L  INSTITUTE 

1 

NO 

71  <J  A 
Z  I  "O 

Jf  ft  11  Lt 

CL  i  T<Pl  l     *"*  r*     r  /mi  t*  Li    r  i  m  h  itr 

oLAlTLi   lI    bOUTH   C/.Til  UJ> 

Yf  S 

)  1  QQ 
z  i 

•>  £  n  *  1  L  r 

b L A T T L r    CENTRAL  CC 

NO 

ZZ  Uu 

L  1  ■  7s  U  N  1 1  o 

SKJKELINr  COnnUKiri  COLLEGE 

YF  S 

•  ?  r«i 

4Z  u  1 

m  r  ii  r  0'     »  i  r*  *f  ^  a 

SKAGIT  VALLEY  C0LLLGP 

1 

NO 

5  5  0  5 

z  z  u  z 

Al    V  If  Li  T  / 

U  L  I  r  ft-  i  Si 

bC*  PUGET  SOUND  CrTY  C 

Ytb 

5  50  1 
ZZ  U  J 

C    f     '1  *    1     111  M 

o  1-  J  IS  A  N  i 

5F3KANL  COnHUMlY  COLLEGE 

1 

NO 

0  Oil 
ZZ  UM 

C  L  ^»  L'  ILL 

SPDKANE  FALLS  CfTY  COL 

NO 

zZ  ud 

i  *  ^  u  r  a 

TAC0KA   CO WW UNITY  CO LI  KG £ 

1 

NO 

5  5  OA 

Z  Z  w  O 

nr.  L L n    ft  £  L  L  a 

palla  »alla  cm y  college 

YES 

2207 

COLL t  o  £  PLACE 

WALLA  WALLA  COLLEGE 

Yfcb 

220H 

iihNAlCHFE 

WLNATCHEE   VALLEY  COLLFGE 

NO 

22  0<< 

b*  LL1NM  kr 

WUATCGr   CWTY  COLLEGE 

1*0 

2210 

Y  A  K  1  £  A 

YAK  If A   VALLEY  CC 

NO 

ERIC 


B-5  4 

4^ 


STATE=H 


IDS 


cm 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 

TIF  i: 


IK! 


■«  i 

*1  A  L  P  i%  V  f.  I  f* 

my  t  *> 
■* 1 1 

Mil,  t  Cfi  » 

B^i  ? 

1  L  k.  b  •   U  1  1  1  L 

Ijr  J  1  ji 

i4  1  1  v  >  iiw  i  ; 
»i  11  ft  ft  U  A  1  i 

B  *J  1  K 
mm  I  ^ 

■  *  1  o 

up>*  1  » 

A  i  P  I  K  T  C  •  K 

■*  1  « 

it  At  1  n  fi 

■  *  1  7 

f  t  r  p  v  j  n  r. 

B? 

Hp*  4.  V 

nit  L     l.  n  T  v* 

HP*  ^  • 

«:  II  c  u  1 1  ,r 
«>  w  r  c  r.  i  v/  ct 

■«c  *i 

•>  u  r  L  n  1  V. 1  r. 

m~>  0  1 

w 

{rid    r*  i  iidl 

nnl J  bun 

B*>  o  i 

M  1  L  cut  1  i  r  1 

i>  j  r  V  t  N  t    r  U  i  J* 

ft  1  i> L    n  A 1  1 1; H> 

Bo  0  o 
■/  X  ? 

M  T  1     L    I   II  W    L  C' 

tiiuftilUnr  & 

B*?  in 
IP* 

f*T1  L  k  111  I  i* 

n  l  l  h  a  u  r>  r  c 

-*  iJI 

rr.n  »  tr  inn 

p  i  .»  i    m  r,  1*  tJ 

B*>  i  * 

ft  i  » 1 1    i  r.i*v 

«  A  J** 

vf.ii  j    nil   I  if 

UP*  J  3 

III  i  Itf  LAfiULI 

B?  ia 

■4  JO 

Aril vU 

B?  17 

■*  J  f 

J  h  II  C  *  II 

ft  AU>)nU 

r  t  t  t  »J     i'«  1  V 

■ft*)  1ft 

■2  3" 

STUrOr  rAi 

B2<40 

rtAMTOWCC 

12^1 

FKNMr.OI  L* 

tAU  CLA1  f:E 

■243 

ifcWAUKUL 

LA  ChOSSL 

&24S 

ShfcLL  Ll.<J 

|246 

xik  hlChnONL 

■247 

ASHLAND 

INSTlTl'lL  —  FICF  LA K 
INSTITUTE — SJPf.RIO 
IKSTITUTF  — SUFFRIDR 


TECHNOL 


ALVEFNU  COLLEGE 

AULA   VIAL   DISTRICT   M  r^EH  FC  UF 
hLACKHAhK    VIAE  MSIhlCT 
(AliDINAl.   STKITCf!  Ctai.rc-E 
(GNCOhLiA   C  NiSCOffLIM 
EL-SEW00L  COLLEGfc 
EOX   VALLLY  VTAE  E1M' 
GATEWAY   TECH  1N5T 
GATEWAY   VTAE  D1ST 
IKDlANhEAD  TECHNICAL 
] H  D I  A  N  K  h  A  D  TECHNICAL 
INDIANRLAD  TECHNICAL 
LAKESHORh  VTAE  DIST 
L'oTH£F\  HDSP  SCHOOL  OF  FAD10LOC1C 
flADISON   AREA  TECH  COLLEGE 
KID-STATL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
VTAE  DIST 
AREA   VTAE  M  ST 
SCH  ENGINEERING 

TECH   INST  HEAVEk  DAf. 
TECHNIC/ L 
TECHNICAL 
VTAh  llhT 
DIST 

NONTH  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  INST1TUTF 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VTAE   Dl CT 
NORTHEAST  WIS  VTAE  DIST 
NOKTHLAbT   WISCONSIN  TECH 
SILVER   LAKE  COLLEGE 
STHW5T   WIS   VTAE   DI SI 
VTAE  DIST  ONE 
WAUKESHA   COUNTY   VTA  L  DIST 
Wi  STERN   WIS  VTAE  DIST 
WIS   INDI ANHEAD  VTAE  I  I  ST 
WISCONSIN   INDIANHEAD  TECHNICAL 
WISCONSIN   INDIA  NHEAD  TECHNICAL 


KID-STATE 
MID-STATE 
MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 
MORAINE 
rOhAlNf. 

rt^K  AINt 

MORAINE 
NiCOLET 


t'AHX 
i  ARK 
PARK 
ir  ARK 
VTAE 


CAMFUS 
INSTITUTE- WE  ST  B 
I  NSTI  T  TTfc>  Wl  ST  hi 


INf  T  STURGEON  F 


INSTITUTE 
INSTITUTE 


2 
2 
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■j 
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hnOMS"  rrwiMTY  rik«?iw  r.  tfthi.  iru  ktfh 
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4. 

22?>3 

41  4.  ■mi  J 
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2 

225U 
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22S5 

Vi  11  n  ri  i<  1  ■<  1  V  r»  f      UP  i  f      \,'  i 

i 

^256 

t  LK  INS 

TAVIS   AND   ELKINS  COLLPGE 

2257 

F  /  irMOM 

FAIFH0N1    STATE   CO  L  L  r  C  r 

J 

^258 

OAK    ill  LI 

FAYETTE   PLATEAU   V-T  CTH 

2259 

GLLK V  I  LI  L 

GLLNV 1 LLE  STATE  COLLEGE 

2260 

L  t  b  1  S  0  U  h  G 

GHEENtRIEH   COW  fl  UNITY   COLL  5(  E  CENTER 

3 

2261 

NEW  CUTfLPLAND 

HANCOCK  CO  VO-TECK  CTh 

I 

2262 

RI I LLY 

JACKSON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

2 

2263 

K AhTIN  SLURS 

JAKES  RUKSEY   VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTEfv 

2 

At  V  ^ 

li  A    L I  N 

LI  NCOLN   CTY    V-*T  CTR 

2 

22fcS 

A  X  v> 

r  n  n  it  1  n  \j  i  w  t » 

MARION   COUNTY    VOC  ATIONA  L«Tr  Cf  N  IC  Ai.  CENTE 

2 

A  A  W  V 

HUM  INGTON 

MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY 

3 

25  hi 

d.  £.  v  r 

j fi  rii 

RCDOkELL   COUNTY   VOCATIONAL   llCriNlCAL  CFN 

2 

1  r.  1  j*  v_  r  iun 

Mr  RTF  V   rnUNTY    VOC A T 3 0 N A L-TT C r N I C AL  CfNT 

2 

£  4  u  ~ 

MFRCfck  COUNTY    VOC A T I 0 N A L-T FCF N I C A L  CINTF 

^ 

22  70 

4.  4,  <  \J 

K  Y  Y  S  L  K 

KTSFKAL   CTY    V-T  CTfc 
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2 

2271 

fit  LfrAhTCN 

1*  4   it  U  A  II  1  W  H 

KINGO   VO-TECF.  CEMEF 

2 

2212 

4-  4.  '  4~ 

MORGANTG.JN 

f.DNONGALIA   COUNTY    VOCATIONAL  CENTEi. 

2 

2213 

P  A  h  *  L  k  ' -i  t  U  H  G 

*  r>  i<  ii  t>      fe*  l  wii  vr 

OHIO   VALLEY  COLL EG F 

1 

227** 

SAINT    K  A  ti  Y 

r.   fj  t   V-T  CTh 

2 

2275 

PAhKLh^l URG 

V  AHKthSBURG  CM  Y  COLLFGE 

1 

2276 

K  i  \  S  K  R 

I  DTOMAC   ST  C  OF   W   Vi>  Li 

1 

2277 

Klh OWOOL 

j>i  A 

fckESTON  CTY  EDUC  CTI 

2 

2278 

£  1.  b  A  N  0  L 

^UTNAR  CTY   V-T  Clh 

2 

2279 

4m  4m    1  * 

BFCK  L E Y 

h A LEIGH   COUNT Y   VOC AT  I ON AL-?  LC h Nl CA L  CENT 

4, 

2260 

4m  4*  V  \J 

CLA      S  B U KG 

SALEM   COLLEGE  CLAEKSFURG 

tmf  ffV  A>  1_*  t  J        V-  W  Aw  Aw  Am*  w  Aw       v  Jt#  nil  ll  t<l     V  *1 

3 

2261 

SALitt 

SALEM  COLLEGE  MAIN  CAFPUS 

2262 

ShEI  fcL'SlSIOWK 

SHEPHERD  COLLEGE 

j 

2283 

N  2  LL1 A  KLON 

SOUTHERN   UV   C  C  WILLIAMSON 

1 

2261 

LOGAN 

STj-N   \%   VA  CC 

1 

2285 

1NST1TU1 E 

U    VA   STATE  COLLEGE 

3 

^266 

dYbl  LITLPTY 

in' EST   LIBERTY  ST  COLLEGE 

3 

2267 

ftONTGO^LKY 

WEST  VA   INST  TECHNOLOGY 

3 

2288 

HICKLANKOH 

WEST   VA   WESLEY AN  COLLFGE 

3 

2289 

WHEELING 

WkST   VIRGINIA  NORTHERN  CC 

1 

2290 

P1NEVILLE 

nYOniNG   CTY   VO-TECH  CENTER 

j 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NU 

NO 

NO 

Y*S 

Yhi 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

MO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YtS 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ha 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YtS 
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STATELY 


ObS  CITY 


2291  CASPER 

2292  H  VLRTtb 

2293  TOhhJNCrON 
229M  CHEYENNE 

2295  GILLETTE 

2296  G3LLRTIL 

2297  IOnLLL 
2296  SHERIDAN 
2299  *OCR  FIRINGS 


NAME 


CASPER  COLLEGE 
CENTRAL  WYOK1NG  COLLI GF 
EASTERN   WYOMING  COLLEGE 
LAkAKIE  CO  CMTY  COLLfGE 
NORTHEAST   HYOMNG  VOCATIONAL 
NORTHEAST  VYCMNG  VOCATIONAL 
NORTHk EST  CMTY  COLLEGE 
SHERIDAN  COLLEGF 
WESTERN   *YO  CUT Y  COLLEGE 


INSTITUTION  INS 
TYf*E 


TECHNICAL 
TECH  SICAI 


1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Yib 
N  £* 

uo 

Y  F  5 

YES 

NO 

KG 

NO 

NO 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIAL 


Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


Conducted  by: 


The  National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Why  we  need  your  help.... 


Sponsored  by: 

Office  of  Vocational  and 

Adult  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


Your  institution  has  been  selected  in  a  national  study  of  pos  ".secondary 
occupational  education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  your 
institution  to  help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow 
are  very  important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  describing  accurately 
occupational  education  as  it  is  offered  in  postsecondary  institutions  in  this 
country  and  should  also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 

Hov  you  can  help.  • . . 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  relate 
specifically  to  your  community  and  institution,  the  kinds  of  students  that 
attend  your  institution,  and  internal  and  external  influences  on  curriculum  and 
instruction.    These  questions  can  be  answered  quickly  by  placing  an  "X"  or  a 
check  mark        in  the  "[  ]"  next  to  your  answer  or  by  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces  provided.     (See  the  examples  shewn  in  the  box  below.)    Please  answer  all 
the  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.    Please  use  a  pen  to  mark  your 
responses. 


EXAMPLE  1: 

o  Nationally,  about  what  percentage  c 
high  school  students  drop  out  each 
year? 

Between  4Z  and  8Z 
Slightly  less  than  15Z 
About  281 
Over  50Z 


[1] 

ft 


EXAMPLE  2: 

o  About  what  percentage  of  the 
students  in  your  institution 
are: 

(a)  Females?   53  _  Z 

(b)  Males?  47  Z 


[4] 


When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,   (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison  whose 
name  is  listed  below.    Your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary.  In 
addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be  treated  in  the  strictest 
confidence;  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  an  individual  or 
institution  in  any  project-related  reports  or  other  form  of  information 
dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and  institutions 
and  described  only  at  the  national  level. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  OUR  STUDY? 


t  ]  YES  [  ]  NO 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON  Name: 

Address: 


Name: 


Title;   

Institution: 


Governance  Structure 

1.  What  state  agencies  do  you  interact  with  for  planning,  coordination, 
program  approval,  budget  requests  for  state  funding,  or  other  governance 
matters  concerning  occupational  programs? 

Agency  Name  None 

a)  Planning   [9] 

b)  Coordination   [9] 

c)  Program  approval  [9] 

d)  Budget  approval  [9] 

e)  Other  matters: 

1.  

2.    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^2 

2.  a)  How  many  individuals  are  on  your  board  of  trustees  or  governing 

board? 

b)  How  many  members  are  elected  by  the  public? 

c)  How  many  members  are  appointed  by  an  elected  official (s)? 

d)  How  many  members  would  you  characterize  as  business  ~ZZ 
representatives? 

e)  How  many  members  would  you  characterize  as  labor  organization   

representatives? 

3.  Is  Board  approval  required  for  L..y  of  the  following  actions — 

a)  Discontinuation  of  a  course  offering 

b)  Discontinuation  of  a  program 

c)  Establishing  a  new  course  offering 

d)  Establishing  a  new  program 

e)  Faculty/staff  member  services  on  a  community 
board  such  as  the  Private  Industry  Council 

f)  Application  for  federal  funds  under  the 
JTPA  or  Carl  Perkins  Act 

g)  Hiring  a  faculty  member 

h)  Dismissing  a  faculty  member 


Yes 

No 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 
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4.  We  are  interested  in  the  extent  of  involvement  of  various  parties  within 
your  governance  structure  in  administrative,  academic,  and  financial 
matters.    Using  the  "administrative  involvement"  scale  below,  indicate  how 
active  (i)  the  departments  or  programs  in  your  institution,   (ii)  your 
administration,   (iii)  your  board  of  trustees,  and  (iv)  your  state's 
governing  or  coordinating  agency  are  in  decision-making  concerning — 


"Administrative  Involvement"  Scale 

High  level  of 

No  involvement      Little  Some  Moderate  involvement 

1  2  3  4  5  

(i)  (ii)  (iii)  (iv) 

Dept.  or  Administra-     Bd.  of 

programs  tion   Trustees         State  agency 


a) 

Searches  for 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

administrative 

staff 

b) 

Institution's 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

calendar 

c) 

Promotion/retention 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

of  instructional 

staff 

d) 

Institution  mission 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e) 

Budget  process 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f) 

Instructor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

evaluation 

g) 

Administrator 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

evaluation 

h) 

Grading  standards 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i) 

Professional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

development 

activities 

j) 

Facilities  and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

equipment 

Faculty 

5.  a)  Is  the  full-time  teaching  staff  covered  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement (s)?  [1]  Yes        [2]  No 

b)  What  percentage  of  the  full-time  teaching  staff  is  employed  under  a 
tenure  track  system  and  what  percentage  of  these  instructors  have 
tenure? 

i)  Percentage  under  track  tenure  system   % 

ii)  Percentage  under  tenure  track  system 

with  tenure  % 


2 
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On  average*  how  much  influence  does  each  of  the  following  factors  have  on 
determining  faculty  salaries? 


Am1  «*  4. 

umy  to 

won4* 

A  great 

a  minor 

kNot 

deal 

oomewnat 

extent 

app») 
ry.  l 

n  l 

H  J 

L3J 

rn 

r^i 

L3J 

rn 

LJ- J 

r?  * 

L3J 

ry.  i 

rn 

I A  J 

T21 
i*j 

TAT 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

a)  Quality  of  ceaching 

b)  Professional  activities 

c)  Service  to  the  community 

d)  Collective  bargaining  agreement 

e)  Interactions  with  employers 

f)  Longevity  with  institution 

g)  Full-time  or  part-time  status 

h)  Number  of  courses  taught 

i)  Level  of  education 
j)  Research  activities 

7.  What  is  your  institution's  experience  with  faculty/instructor  turnover? 
For  those  individuals  teaching  at  your  institution  today,  a  year  from  now 
what  percentage  would  you  estimate  would — 

a)  Be  teaching  at  your  institution  % 

b)  Not  be  teaching  at  your  institution  at  the  institution's  initiative 
(firing*  layoff*  nonrenewal*  etc.)  % 

c)  Not  be  teaching  at  your  institution  at  the  instructor's 
initiative?  % 

TOTAL  =  100% 

Factors  Influencing  Cur-  culum 
and  Instruction 

8.  In  your  institution*  what  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  each  of  the 
following  goals? 

Not 
at  all 

Very  Not  too  impor- 

Important  Important  important  tant 

a)  Prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens        [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

b)  Develop  basic  skills  [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

c)  Develop  students'  abilities  to  solve        [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 
problems  and  think  critically 

d)  Prepare  students  to  be  competent  [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 
consumers 

e)  Prepare  students  for  further  schooling     [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

f)  Provide  training  for  specific  [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 
occupations 

g)  Give  students  broad*  general  career         [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 
preparation 

h)  Place  students  in  jobs  as  they  leave        [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 
school 


9.  In  your  opinion,  how  much  actual  influence  do  the  following  people  or 
organizations  have  on  (i)  establishing  or  revising  the  curricula/program 
(e.g..  goals,  objectives,  content)  and  (ii)  determining  instructional 
approach(es)? 


(i)  ESTABLISHING  OR  REVISING  THE  CURRICULUM 


PEOPLE/ORGANIZATIONS 


a)  Chief  administrative  officer  (yourself) 
or  staff 

b)  Instructors  in  department  involved 

c)  Instructors  in  other  departments 

d)  Parent c 

e)  Students 

f)  Institution's  advisory  or  governing  board 

g)  Faculty  unions  or  associations 

h)  Business  and  industry  representatives 

i)  JTPA/PIC 

j)  State  education  administrative  agencies 
k)  Former  students 


Only  to 

None 

A  Great 

a  Minor 

(Not 

Deal 

Some 

Extent 

App.) 

LI  J 

roi 
[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

(ii)  DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  APPROACHES 


Only  to 

None 

A  Great 

a  Minor 

(Not 

PEOPLE/ORGANIZATIONS 

Deal 

Some 

Extent 

App.) 

1) 

Chief  administrative  officer  (yourself) 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

or  staff 

m) 

Department  chair 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

n) 

Instructors 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

o) 

Students 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

P) 

Advisory  board  or  governing  board 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

q) 

Faculty  unions  or  associations 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

r) 

Business  and  industry  representatives. 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

e.g.,  department  advisory  committee 

s) 

JTPA/PKJ 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

t) 

State  administrative  agencies 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 
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10.  Please  indicate  your  level  of  agreement  with  each  of  the  following 
statements  regarding  factors  that  exert  influence  on  curriculum  and 
instruction  at  your  institution.    Feel  free  to  comment  to  qualify  or 
explain  a  rating.    DO  NOT  FEEL  COMPELLED  TO  COMMENT  ON  EVERY  ITEM 


FACTORS  INFLUENCING 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


a. 


Inadequate  student  preparation 
in  basic  skills  restricts 
curriculum  offerings  and 
instructional  delivery 
COMMENTS: 


Strongly  No  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree    Opinion    Agree  Agree 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[A] 


[5] 


b.    Use  of  part-time  or  adjunct 
instructional  staff  constrains 
effective  instruction 
COMMENTS: 


c. 


d. 


[1] 


[2] 


Outdated  facilities  or  equipment      [1]  [2] 
restrict  curriculum  offerings  or 
instructional  content 
COMMENTS: 

Resources  spent  on  non- 
instructional  purposes  [i]  [2] 
(e.g.,  security,  maintenance) 
seem  excessive  and  restrict  our 
instructional  mission 
COMMENTS: 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


W  [5] 


W  [5] 


W  [5] 


e.  Student  discipline  problems 
restrict  instructional  delivery 
COMMENTS: 

f.  Because  a  high  percentage  of 
students  work,  they  have  limited 
time  to  spend  on  studying  outside 
of  class  and  this  constrains 
instructional  programs 
COMMENTS: 

g.  Collective  bargaining/ 
unionization  of  faculty 
restrict  curriculum  offerings 
COMMENTS: 

h.  Inadequate  student  preparation  in 
science  and  mathematics  res;ricts 
curricula  and  instruction 
COMMENTS: 


[1] 


[13 


[1] 


[2] 


[2] 


i'2j 


[2] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[A] 


[A] 


[5] 


[5] 


W  [53 


[A]  [5] 
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1. 


Strongly  No 
Disagree  Disafe  ee  Opinion 

Community,  faculty,  or  student         [1]  [2]  [3] 

pressures  restrict  our  ability  to 

cancel  certain  course  offerings 

OMfgNTS; 


Strongly 
Agree  Agree 
W  [5] 


Inadequate  institutional  funding  [1] 
restricts  curricula  and  instruction 
COttffiNTS: 


[2] 


[3] 


W  [5] 


k. 


Competition  for  students  from 
other  educational  institutions 
or  the  military  cause  us  to 
offer  certain  programs  th&c  we 
otherwise  would  not  offer 
OOMMKHTS: 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4]  [5] 


1.    Our  open-entry  policy  restricts 
program  offerings 
COMMENTS: 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4]  [5] 


11.  a)    How  often  are  programs  evaluated  internally  within  your  institution? 

[1]  Once  a  year 

[2]  Once  every  two  years 

[3]  Greater  than  every  other  year 

[4]  Evaluated  on  as  needed  basis 

b)    How  often  are  programs  evaluated  externally? 

[1]  Once  a  year 

[2]  Once  every  two  years 

[3]  Greater  than  every  other  year 

[4]  Evaluated  on  as  needed  basis 

12.  Has  your  institution  implemented  or  considered  implementing  any  of  the 
following  policy  or  procedural  changes? 


a)  Consideration  of  tighter  admission  requirements 

b)  Requiring  assessment  for  all  incoming  students 

c)  Stiffening  grading  standards 

d)  Placing  special  emphasis  on  retention  of  special 
need  students 

e)  Partial  or  full  merit  pay 

f)  Formal  recognition  of  good  teaching 

g)  Increasing  hiring  standards  for  facur *y/instuctors 


Yes 

No 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

12] 

tl] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 

[1] 

[2] 
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Linkages  with  External  Institutions 


[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[2] 

[9] 

[1] 

[21 

[9] 

13.  Does  your  institution  provide  facilities  or  instructors  for  any  of  the 
following?    (Check  all  that  apply) 

« 

x  „    ,  Facilities  Instructors  Neither 

a)  Students  studying  for  the  GED 

b)  Adult  classes  (not  leading  to  diploma, 
degree  or  certificate) 

c)  JTPA  programs 

d)  Program  sponsored  by  community-based 
organizations  other  than  JTPA 

e)  Special  courses  or  programs  for  business/ 
industry  in  the  area  (customized  training) 

f)  Courses  for  military  training 

g)  Apprenticeship  programs 

14.  Does  your  school  provide  teaching  personnel,  administrative  support 
services,  etc.  for  occupational  education  classes/programs  off  campus 
(e.g.,  in  a  business  or  industry  or  a  penal  institution)? 

[1]  Yes  (Describe:   \ 

[2]  No  3 

15.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  your  students  were  enrolled  in  cooperative 
occupational  programs  (co-op)  in  1986-87?  % 

16.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  students  in  your  school  received 
credit  for  co-op  experiences  during  the  1986-87  school  year?   % 

17.  Do  you  have  any  of  the  following  articulation  or  linkage  agreements  with 
any  secondary  schools — 

^     o        a  ,     .  Yes  No 

a;    Secondary  school  students  attend  courses  that  are  — 

part  of  post secondary  programs  at  your  institution  [1]  [2] 

b)  Secondary  school  offers  first  2  years  of  a  Ml  m 
"2+2/tech  prep"  1  J  11 

c)  Your  postsecondary  students  currently  attend  courses  [1]  [2] 
at  a  secondary  school  and  those  courses  count  toward 
your  graduation  requirements 

Your  postsecondary  students  may  receive  credit  for  [1]  [2] 
courses  previously  completed  at  the  secondary  level 

e)  You  are  co-located  or  otherwise  share  facilities  with  [1]  [2J 
a  secondary  school  rji  r^t 

f)  Other  (Describe  j  }Jj 

18.  Is  your  institution  formally  represented  in  community-based  economic 
development  activities  (e.g.,  chamber  of  commerce  committees)? 

[1]  Yes  (Explain:   \ 

12]  No  ' 


d) 


9 
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19.  Is  your  institution  formally  represented  on  a  regional  or  area  vocational 
education  planning  committee  attended  by  representatives  of  secondary  or 
other  postsecondary  institutions? 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 

20.  Is  your  institution  fcnaally  represented  on  the  Private  Industry  Council 
for  your  JTPA  service  delivery  area? 

[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 

21.  To  what  degree  do  the  following  obstacles  hinder  you  from  providing 
services  under  JTPA? 

Major  Minor       Not  an 

obstaclo       obstacle  obstacle 

a)  Lack  of  knowledge  of  Act  [1]  [2]  [3] 
and  regulations 

b)  JTPA  restrictions  on  eligibility,  [1]  [2]  [3] 
services 

c)  Amount  of  documentation,  paperwork  [1]  [2]  [3] 
required 

d)  Performance-based  contracts  [1]  [2]  [3] 

e)  Uncertainties,  delays  [1]  [2]  [3] 
in  contracting  process 

f)  Policies,  politics  of  PIC  [1]  [2]  [3] 

g)  Other  (Describe    [1]  [2]  [3] 

 ) 

22.  For  the  following  list,  please  rank  order  the  organizations  that  you/your 
institution  place  highest  priority  on  in  establishing  linkages.  (The 
institutions  you  place  highest  priority  on  should  be  ranked  1,  the  next 
highest  a  2,  etc.) 

Rank 

a)  Organized  labor  organizations 

b)  Military 

c)  Business  and  industry  (other  than  for  customized  training)  ~~~~ 

d)  Customized  training  provision 

e)  JTPA  service  provision  ~  — ' 

f )  Community  based  organizations 

g)  Other  postsecondary  institutions  (public  or  private 

nonprofit)  ~ 

h)  Proprietary  schools  (for  profit) 

i)  Secondary  schools,  public  or  nonprofit   
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Personal  Characteristics 


23.  When  were  you  born? 


month  year 

24.  What  is  your  sex?  [1]  Female        [2]  Male 

25.  What  is  your  ethnic  group?     (Check  one) 

[1]  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

[2]  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander 

[3]  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

[4]  Hispanic 

[5]  *Thite,  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

[6]  Other  (Specify:   ) 

26.  Do  you  have  the  following  degrees,  and  if  so,  in  what  disciplines? 

Major(s) 

[1]  Some  college  -  no  certificate   

[2]  Associate  degree 

[3]  Bachelor's  degree 

[4]  Bachelor's  degree  plus  some  graduate  work 

[5]  Master's  degree 

[6]  Master's  degree  plus  additional  graduate  work  HZ^Z^ZZI 

[7]  Doctorate 


27.  In  what  year  did  you  complete  your  highest  level  of  education  as  noted  in 
Question  26?   

year 

28.  How  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  as  a  teacher  or  faculty  member  on 
either  a  part-  or  full-time  basis — 


(a)  At  the  elementary  or  secondary  level? 

(b)  At  two-ytar  community  colleges  or 
voc-tech  institutions? 

(c)  At  proprietary  schools? 

(d)  At  four-year  colleges  or  universities? 

(e)  Other 


Years  Years 
Full-time  Part-time 
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EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 
(Please  Include  administrative  end  Instructional  positions.] 


r 


29.  Current  job  30.  Lest  job 


•] 

Stertlng  dats 

]  / 

/ 

/ 

/  ' 

.     Month  yeer 

month 

ysar 

.  Month 

yeer 

.  Month 

year 

b) 

Ending  date 

NA 

/ 

/ 

/  j 

• 

aionth 

yeer 

.  Mont' 

yeer 

.  month 

year 

cj 

Occupation; 

job  duties 

d) 

Nee*  of  Insti- 

1   

] 

tution;  flra 

a) 

Lest  (or  current) 

1   

.  •  per 

$ 

osr 

$ 

per 

I  

$ 

oer 

wage  or  sslery 

[1]  hour     [3]  nonth 

[1]  hour 

[3]  Month 

.[1]  hour 

[3]  month 

[1]  hour 

[3]  Month 

[2]  seek     [4]  yeer 

[2]  week 

[4]  yeer 

[2]  week 

[4]  yeer 

[2]  week 

[4]  yeer 

f) 

Supervisory  duties 

!    HI  yes 

!    [1]  yes 

!  Ml  yes 

[Ml  /•« 

(responsible  for 

[2]  no 

[2]  no 

[2]  no 

pe  rf  onaence/ss  L  a  r  y 

appraisal  for  1  or 

■ore  Indlvlduala) 

g) 

Covered  by  collec- 

!  HI  yes 

!    [1]  yes 

]    HI  yes 

yes 

tive  agreement 

|    [2]  no 

'[2]  no 

]    [2]  no 

]  [2]  no 

31.  Second  leat  job     32.  Third  last  job 


Thank  you  for  your  time  and  patience.    In  the  supplement  attached,  we  have  asked 
for  some  general  statistics  about  your  institution  that  can  probably  be  answered 
most  easily  by  your  institutional  research  office.    We  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  make  sure  those  questions  get  answered  and  the  supplement  is  returned 
to  your  liaison.    Below  we  have  provided  you  with  an  opportunity  to  provide 
general  comments.    We  would  like  to  receive  any  comments,  but  we  would 
particularly  like  to  know  about  innovative  administrative  policies  or  practices, 
your  opinions  about  the  key  problems  facing  postsecondaiy  occupational 
education,  and  your  ideas  about  solutions  to  those  key  problems. 

COMMENTS:  (Use  back  side  of  paper,  if  necessary) 


10 


9 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIAL  SURVEY  SUPPLEMENT 


Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


Conducted  by: 


The  National  Center  for  Research 

Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Why  we  need  your  help.... 


Sponsored  by: 

Office  of  Vocational  and 

Adult  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


Your  institution  has  been  selected  in  a  national  study  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  your 
institution  to  help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow 
are  very  important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  describing  accurately 
occupational  education  as  it  is  offered  in  postsecondary  institutions  in  this 
country  and  should  also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 

How  you  can  help. - 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  relate 
specifically  to  your  community  and  institution,  the  kinds  of  students  that 
attend  your  institution,  and  internal  and  external  influences  on  curriculum  and 
instruction.  .These  questions  can  be  answered  quickly  by  placing  an  "X"  or  a 
check  mark  y"  in  the  "  [  ]"  next  to  your  answer  or  by  filling  in  the  blank 
spaces  provided.     (See  the  examples  shown  in  the  box  below.)    Please  answer  all 
the  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.    Please  use  a  pen  to  mark  your 
responses. 


EXAMPLE  1: 

o  Nationally*  about  what  percentage  of 
high  school  students  drop  out  each 
year? 


EXAMPLE  Zz 

o  About  what  percentage  of  the 
students  in  your  institution 
are: 


[1]  Between  4%  and  8Z 

[2]  Slightly  less  than  15Z 

^1  About  28% 

[4]  Over  50Z 


(a)  Females? 

(b)  Males? 
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Z 
Z 


When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,   (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together,  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison 
whose  name  is  listed  below.    Your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary.  In 
addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be  treated  in  the  strictest 
confidence;  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  an  individual  or 
institution  in  any  project- related  reports  or  other  form  of  information 
dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and  institutions 
and  described  only  at  the  national  levels. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON  Name: 

Address : 


ERLC 
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Name: 


Ti  tie :  

Community  Characteristics 

51.  Type  of  *rea  in  which  your  institution  is  located? 

[1]  Rural 
[2]  Suburban 
[3]  Urban 

52.  What  is  the  approximate  population  in  the  area  served  by  your 
institution? 


S3, 


  people 

Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  area  served  by  you 
institution  is — 

(a)  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native?   % 

(b)  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander?   % 

(c)  Black*  not  of  Hispanic  origin?   % 

(d)  Hispanic?  % 

(e)  White*  not  of  Hispanic  origin?  % 

(f)  Other  % 


100% 


54.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  area  served  by  you 
institution  is  economically  disadvantaged?    % 

Institutional  Characteristics 

55.  What  was  the  size  of  your  institutions  enrollment  of  full-time  and  part- 
time  students*  by  program  type  for  1985-86? 

(i)  (ii) 
Full-time  Part-time 

a)  In  occupational  programs 

b)  In  transfer  or  general  programs   

Student  Characteristics 

S6«    Selected  student  body  characteristics 

a)    Gender  -   %  Females 

Z  Males 


b)  Ethnicity/   %  Native  American  or  Alaskan 

Race  Native 

 %  Asian  American  or  Pacific 

Islander 

 %  Black*  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

 %  Hispanic 

 %  White*  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

%  Other 


c)  Handicapped   % 

S-l 
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d)  Linn  ted  English 
proficiency  -   % 

e)  Estimated  family 

income  -   %  above  $25,000 

 %  between  $15,000  and  $25,000 

 %  between  $14,999  and  $10,000 

 %  below  $10,000 


f)  Students  who  enter,  but  leave  prior  to  receiving  degrees  or 
certificates  -   % 

g)  Students  who  are  single  parents  -   % 

S7.    What  are  your  institution's  admission  requirements? 


58.  Of  the  handicapped  studentc  in  your  institution,  what  percentage  are — 

a)  physically  handicapped?   % 

b)  mild/moderately  learning  disabled   % 

c)  both  physically  and  learning  disabled   % 

d)  emotionally/socic  Jy  impaired   % 

100% 

59.  a)    Approximately  whal  percentage  of  your  institution's  handicapped 

sfzdeut*  enroll  in — 

developme*  tal  education  programs?   % 


b)    Approximataly  what  percentage  enroll  in  major  programs  that  are 
occupation*:"  and  transf er/gencral  programs? 

occupational   % 

transfer/general   % 

TOTAL  =  100% 

S10.  By  what  process  are  the  students  in  your  school  classified  as  limited 
English  proficient  (LEP)?  (Describe:   


) 


Sll.a)    Approximately  what  percentage  of  your  school's  LEP  students  enroll  in- 
developmental  education  programs?   JS 

b)    Approximately  what  percentage  enroll  in  major  programs  that  are 
occupational  and  transfer/general  programs? 

occupational  % 

tran  ;f er/general   % 

TOTAL  =  100% 
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512.  a)    What  is  your  institution's  total  operating  budget  for  its  current 

fiscal  year?  $   

b)  What  percentage  of  the  budget  is  funded  by  the  following  sources: 

Communi ty /c  oun ty  % 

State   % 

Federal   % 

Tuition   % 

Private  donations/gifts   % 

Other   % 

TOTAL  =  100% 

c)  What  percentage  of  the  budget  is  spe.nt  on: 

Instruction  % 

Administration   % 

Student  services   % 

Equipment   % 

Facilities/capital 

improvement   % 

Other   % 

TOTAL  -  100% 

Funding 

513.  a)    How  much  money  will  your  institution  receive  under  the  Carl  Perkins 

Vocational  Education  Act  for  the  1986-87  school  year? 

$   

b)    Hew  much  will  come  from  the  JTPA?  $ 


Activities  Under  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 

S14.  During  the  1985-85  academic  year,  how  many  JTPA  clients  were  enrolled  in: 

a)  Special  class-size  occupational  trainiug  programs  conducted  only  for 
JPTA  clients?  m   clients 

(1)  Were  these  conducted  under  performance  Yec  No 
bc:sed  contracts?  [1]  [2] 

(2)  What  occupational  skills  were  taught  in  these  classes?  (e.g., 
word  processing,  building  maintenance)   


b)  How  many  JTPA  clients  were  enrolled  in  regular  occupational  programs  on 
an  individual  referral  basis?    ci.ients 

c)  How  many  JTPA  clients  were  enrolled  in  basic/remedial  education  or  GEO 
programs? 


S-3 
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S15.  Does  your  institution  provide  any  of  these  services  under  JTPA? 


Yes  No 

a)  Acts  as  the  administrative  entity  for  SDA  [1]  [2] 

b)  Conducts  intake,  assessment,  counseling, 

and  referral  [1]  [2] 

c)  Certifies  eligibility  for  JTPA  assistance  [1]  [2] 

d)  Writes  on-the-job  training  contracts  with 

employers  [1]  [2] 

e)  Runs  job  clubs  [1]  [2] 

f)  Conducts  job  development  [1]  [2] 

g)  Provides  support  services  (e.g.,  day  care, 
transportation  allowances)  [1]  [2] 

h)  Other  [Describe   ]  [1]  [2] 


Thank  you.    Please  return  to  your  institutional  liaison. 
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PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR 


Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery; 
An  Examination 

Conducted  by:  Sponsored  by: 


The  Rational  Center  for  Research  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 

in  Vocational  Education  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University  U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Why  we  need  your  help.... 

Your  institution  is  helping  in  a  national  study  of  postsecondary 
education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  your  institution  to 
help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow  are  very 
important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  more  accurately  describing  the 
occupational  education  offered  in  our  postsecondary  institutions  and  should 
also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 


How  you  can  help.... 


On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  deal 
with  your  background  and  experience,  the  kinds  of  career  guidance  provided  by 
your  school,  and  characteristics  of  your  office.    These  questions  can  be 
answered  quickly  by  placing  an  "X"    or  a  check  mark  y  in  ;he  "[3] 11  next  to 
your  answer  or  by  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.     (See  the  two  examples 
shown  in  the  box  below.)    Please  answer  all  the  questions  as  accurately  as 
possible.    Please  use  a  pen  to  mark  your  responses. 


EXAMPLE  1: 


EXAMPLE  2: 


o  Nationally,  about  what  percentage  of 
high  school  students  (grades  9-12) 
drop  out  each  year? 

[1]  Between  4%  and  8% 

[2]  Slightly  less  than  15% 

jfitf  About  28% 

[4J  Over  50% 


o  About  what  percentage  of  the 
in  your  i  .stitution  are: 


(a)  Females? 

(b)  Males? 
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When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,   (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together,  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison 
whose  name  is  listed  below.    Again,  we  want  to  note  that  your  participation  in 
this  study  is  voluntary.    In  addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence;  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  an  individual  or  institution  in  any  project-related  reports  or  other  form  of 
information  dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and 
institutions  and  described  only  at  the  national  level. 

I 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  OUR  STUDY?  [  ]    YES      [  ]  NO 

INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON  Name:  

Address z_  


Name: 


Title: 


Institution : 


Career  Guidance  and  Student  Services 


1*    Rank  the  following  goals  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are 

emphasized  by  the  placement  program  in  your  institution.     (WRITE  IN  THE 
RAMC— 1  BEING  HIGHEST,  2  NEXT  HIGHEST,  AND  SO  FORTH*    DO  NOT  DUPLICATE 
RAHCINGS.  ) 

Rank 

(a)  Help  students  plan  and  prepare  for  additional  schooling   

(b)  Help  students  with  their  personal  growth  and 

development   

(c)  Help  students  plan  and  prepare  for  their   

careers  after  leaving  your  institution 

(d)  Help  place  students  in  employment  related  to  their   

training 

(e)  Help  students  select  and  schedule  courses   

(f)  Help  particular  special  groups  of  students  sue"   as  the 
handicapped,  economically  disadvantaged,  and  limited 
English  proficient  progress  through 

your  institution   


2. 


Does  your  institution  provide  occupational  or  career  information  to 
students  in  a  language  other  than  English? 


[1]  No 

[2]  Yes,  Spanish 


[3]  Yes,  another  language 
(Specify:   


) 


3. 


4. 


Does  the  placement/guidance/counseling  staff  in  your  institution 
administer  occupational  aptitude  or  interest  tests  to  students? 

[1]  No 

[2]  Yes,  to  all  students 

[3]  Yes,  to  any  student  who  requests  them 

About  what  percentage  of  the  students  in  your  institution  participate  in 
the  following  activities  between  the  time  they  enter  and  leave  your 
institution?     (WRITE  PERCENT S.     IF  UNSURE,  GIVE  TOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE.  IF 
THE  ACTIVITY  IS  NOT  OFFERED,  ENTER  "0".) 


(a)  Exploratory  work  experience  programs  (e.g 
co-op/work  study) 

(b)  Career  days/nights 

(c)  Job  site  tours  or  visits  (field  tripe) 

(d)  Visits  to  other  postsecondary  institutions 

(e)  Job  shadowing  (extended  observations  of  a 
worker) 

(f)  Testing  and  having  tests  interpreted  for 
career  plannir.3  purposes  (e.g.,  interest 
inventories,  vocai tonal  aptitude  tests) 


% 


% 
% 
~% 
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(g)  Individual  counseling  sessions   % 

(h)  Group  guidance/counseling  sessions   % 

(i)  Training  in  job  seeking  skills   % 

(j)  Training  in  resume  writing   % 

(k)  Use  of  computerized  career  information   % 

resources 

(1)  Use  of  noncomputerized  csreer  information   % 

resources 

(m)  Have  no  contact  with  the  placement  office   % 


Placement  Office  Characteristics 


5.    How  many  professional  staff  in  your  institution  work  full-time*  half-time, 
and  less  than  half-time  in  the  placement  office? 

(a)  Number  of  full-time  professional  staff   

(b)  Number  of  half-time  professional  staff   

(c)  Number  of  professional  staff  who  work  less  than   

hal f-time 


6.  If  a  student  wants  to  see  a  placement  counselor,  about  how  long  does  he  or 
she  typically  have  to  wait? 

[1]  No  wait — can  walk  right  in        [4]  A  day  or  two 

[2]  A  few  minutes  to  an  hour  [5]  Three  days  or  more 

[3]  A  few  hours 

7.  Over  the  course  of  an  academic  year,  how  involved  does  your  staff  get  in 
the  following  activities? 


(a)  Administrative  duties  not  related 
to  placement  or  career  guidance 

(b)  Teaching  employability  skill  or 
career  guidance-related  courses 

(c)  Teaching  classes 
(nonguidance  related) 

(d)  Planning  for,  administering,  and 
interpreting  tests 

(e)  Updating  and  obtaining  information 
from  records  (e.g.,  permanent 
records  for  reports,  planning) 

(f)  Individual  counseling  of  students 

(g)  Conferring  with  instructors  or 
other  instructional  personnel 
regarding  me  placement  program 

(h)  Directing  extracurricular 
activities 

(i)  Directing  planned  career  gur* dance 
activities  (e.g.,  career  days, 
plant  visits) 


Never    Infreq.    Occasionally  Routinely 


[2] 
[2] 
[2] 
[2] 
[2] 


[2] 
[2] 


[2] 
[2] 


[3] 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 


[3] 
[3] 


[3] 
[3] 


[4] 
[4] 
[4] 
[4] 
[4] 


[4] 
[4] 


[4] 
[4] 
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Never    Infreq.    Occasionally  Routinely 
(j)  Developing  contacts  wich  business      [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

and  industry 

(k)  Meeting  with  recruiters  from  other     [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

postsecondary  institutions  or  the 
military 

(1)  Working  with  JVPA  and/or  JTPA-  [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

sponsored  agencies  and  other 
community-based  organizations 

8.    To  what  extent  do  you  or  other  individuals  in  the  placement  office  get 
involved  in  curricalar  decision  making?  (MARK  ONE) 

[1]  It  has  never  happened 

[2]  It  has  occurred  on  a  few  occasions 

[3]  It  has  occurred  several  times,  but  not  on  a  regular  basis 

[4]  It  occurs  regularly 


Placement 


9,    Which  of  the  following  sources  of  informatior  about  job  opportunities  does 
your  institution  have  available  for  student  use  regarding  part-time  jobs 
while  in  school  and  full-time,  post-school  jobs?     (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 


Part-time  Full-time 

(a)  Job  bank  listings  or  reports  from  [1]  [2] 
state  Employment  Service  or  Depart- 
ment of  Labor      'owing  jobs  available 

for  local  area  ^city  or  state) 

(b)  Postings  of  local  newspaper  employ-  [1]  [2] 
ment  advertisements 

(c)  Job  openings  called  in  by  employers  [1]  [2] 

(d)  List  of  contacts  at  public  or  private  [1]  [2] 
employment  agencies  and  training 

programs  (e.g.,  JTPA)  who  can  help 
students  get  jobs  or  job  training 

(e)  Information  irom  local  government  [1]  [2] 
(city,  county,  state)  civil  service 

and  employment  offices  \n  the  area 

(f)  Information  about  local  jobs  from  [1]  [2] 
follow-ups  of  former  students  who  work 

'g)  Other  (Specify:  [1]  [2] 

 ) 

(h)  No  job  information  is  routinely  made  [1]  [2] 

available  to  students 


10.    a)    Approximately  how  many  different  employers  ask  your  office  for 
referrals  for  full-time  positions  in  a  year? 

[1]    None  [4]    Eleven  to  twenty 

12]    One  to  five  [5]    Twenty-one  to  fifty 

[3]     Six  to  ten  [6]    Fifty-one  or  more 

b)    What  percentage  f  those  referrals  are  a  result  of  your  office^ 

direct  initial  ?  % 


ERLC 
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11.    From  your  experience  at  this  institution,  what  are  the  most  effective 
strategies  for  developing  jobs?     (Check  all  that  apply) 


[1]  Telephone  contacts 

[2]  In  person  visits 

[3]  Community  organization  memberships 

[4]  Co-op  or  internship  programs 

[5]  Referrals  from  instructors  or  other  staff  at  the  institution 

[6]  Working  with  a  government  agenc>(ies) 

[7]  Other     


[9]    We  donft  engage  in  job  development  activities 
12.    Are  follow-up  contacts  made  with  employers  of  students  placed  in  jobs? 


[1]  No 

[2]    Yes,  through  our  office 


[3]     Yes,  through  another  unit  at 

the  institution   

[4]    Don't  know 


13.     Of  former  students  in  your  institution,  about  what  percentage  (If 
uncertain,  give  your  best  estimate) 


Program 
Noncompleters 


(a)  •• .entered  the  military? 

(b)  •••enrolled  in  a  4-year 
college  or  university? 

(c)  •••enrolled  in  another 
2-year  college  or  technical 
school? 

(d)  entered  the  labor  force  full- 
time  without  attending  another 
postsecondary  institution? 

(e)  Other  (Specify:   


% 

% 
% 
% 


Program 
Comp  .eters 


>?  100% 


100% 


14.    The  response  to  13(d)  for  program  completers  represents  your  institution's 
placement  rate.    For  that  placement  rate,  what  percentage  are  placed  in 
jobs  related  to  the  training  or  program  areas  from  which  the  students 
graduated? 


[1]  Less  than  10% 

[2]  10%  -  25% 

[3]  25%  -  50% 

[4]  50%  -  75% 


[5]  75%  -  90% 
[6]  90%  -  99% 
[7]  100% 
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Personal  and  Job  Characteristics 


15.  Including  this  year,  how  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  involving 
placement  or  caree*  guidance  in  postsecondary  institutions? 

[1]  Not  yet  a  full  year         [4]  Five  to  six  years 
[2]  One  to  two  years  [4]  Seven  to  ten  years 

[3]  Three  to  four  years         [6]  Over  ten  years 

16.  What  is  the  highest  degree  you  hold? 

[1]  High  school  diploma  [5]  Specialist  in  Education 

[2]  Associate  degree  [6]  Educational  Doctorate 

[3]  Bachelor  or  Arts/Bache-  [7]  Doctorate  other  than 

lor  of  Science  education 

[4]  Master's  degree  [8]  Other  (Specify:   ) 


17.  Do  you  have  a  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling?  [1]  No 

[2]  Yes 

18.  Prior  to  this  position,  what  type  of  position  did  you  hold? 

[1]  Staff  member  of  placement  [4]  Staff  member  of  another 

office  educational  institution 

[2]  Staff  member  of  institution  [5]  Employee  of  business  or  industry 

(non  instructional  position)     [6]  Other:  

[3]  Instructor  at  institution 

19.  Do  you  or  anyone  else  on  your  institution's  placement  or  guidance  staff 
participate  in  community-wide  economic  development  activities  (e.g., 
chamber  of  commerce  committees  or  other  committees  directed  toward 
attracting  new  business/industry  into  your  community)? 

[1]  No  [2]  Yes  (Describe:   

 ) 

20.  When  were  you  born?   /  

month  year 

21.  What  is  your  sex?     [1]  Female 

[2]  Male 

22.  What  is  your  ethnic  origin? 

[1]  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native        [5]  White,  not  of  Hispanic 
[2]  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander  Origin 
[3]  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  origin  [6]  Other 

[4]  Hispanic 

To;  have  finished  the  questionnaire.    Thank  you. 


NOTE  OMMBNTS: 


CHAIRPERSON 


Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


Conducted  by: 

National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 


Sponsored  by: 

Office  of  Vocational  and 

Adult  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


Why  ve  need  your  help.... 

Your  institution  has  been  selected  for  a  national  study  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  your 
institution  to  help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow 
are  very  important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  describing  accurately 
occupational  education  as  it  is  offered  in  postsecondary  institutions  and 
should  also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 

How  you  can  help.  • • • 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  relate 
specifically  to  your  department  or  program,  the  kinds  of  students  that  attend 
your  institution,  and  characteristics  about  you  and  your  job.    These  questions 
can  be  answered  quickly  by  placing  an  "X"  or  a  check  mark  "J"  in  the  "[3]"  next 
to  your  answer  or  by  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.     (See  the  examples 
shown  in  the  box  below. )    Please  answer  all  the  questions  as  accurately  as 
possible.     Please  use  a  pen  to  mark  your  responses. 

EXAMPLE  1:  EXAMPLE  2: 

o  Rationally »  about  what  percentage  of  o  About  what  percentage  of  the 

high  school  student*  dropout  each  year?         students  in  your  institution 


are: 


[1]    Between  4Z  and  8Z 

[2]    Slightly  less  than  15X  (a)  Females?  53  1 

About  28Z  (b)  Males?  47  Z 

Over  50Z 
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When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,  (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together,  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison 
whose  name  is  listed  below.    Your  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary. 
In  addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be  treated  in  the  strictest 
confidence:  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  an  individual  or 
institution  in  any  project- related  reports  or  other  form  of  information 
dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and, 
institutions  and  described  only  at  the  national  level. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  OUR  STUDY?  [  ]  YES         [  ]  HO 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON 


Name : 
Address: 


1 •     Name : 


2.  Institution: 


3 .  Program/Department : 
Program  Characteristics 


4.    How  many  students  (FTEs)  are  enrolled  in  your  program  currently? 

  students  (FTEs) 


5.  a)     How  many  faculty  and  instructors  (FTEs)  are  currently  in  your  program? 
(Include  permanent  faculty  who  may  be  on  leave.) 

  instructors  (FTEs) 


b)     How  many  faculty  included  in  your  answer  to  a)  are  permanent,  full-time 
instructors?    instructors 


6.  a)     What  is  your  departmental/program  total  budget  for  the  1986-87  academic 

year?  $  

b)  Of  that  budget,  how  much  funding  do  you  receive  froci  federal  vocational 
education  funds,  i.e.  Carl  Perkins?  $  

c)  Of  that  budget,   how  much  do  you  receive  from  JTPA?  $  

7.  a)     Does  your  program/department  have  an  advisory  board? 

[1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  Question  8) 


b)  How  ruany  members  are  on  the  board?  members 

c)  How  often  does  the  advisory  board  meet?     (Check  one) 

[1]  At  least  once  a  month,  cn  a  regular  basis 

[2]  Not  as  often  as  once  a  month,  but  on  a  regular  basis 

[3]  Once  a  year,  on  a  regular  basis 

[4]  Only  meet  on  an  as  needed  basis 


d)  How  many  members  would  yoa  characterize  as  being  from  business  or 
industry?    members 

e)  How  many  members  would  you  characterize  as  representing  organized 
labor?  members 


Program  Content 

8.  What  type  of  degree/cettificate  do  you  award  to  individuals  who  complete 
your  program? 


[1]  Vocational  certificate 
[2j  Associate  Degree 
[3]  Other:  


1 
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9.  How  many  courses  must  a  typical  student  who  enrolls  in  your  program 

complete  to  be  awarded  a  degree  ce  tificate?  (Do  not  include  developmental 
education  or  LEP  courses) 

Type  of  grading  period  (MARK  ONE) 

 courses  [1]  Semester 

[2]  Quarter 

[3]  Other:  


10.  How  many  students  were  awarded  a  degree/certificate  from  your  department  in 
the  1985-86  academic  year?    students 

11.  If  100  students  began  your  program,  how  many  would  you  estimate  to: 

a)  Complete  the  program  in  the  mimimal  possible  time   

(1  year  or  less  for  a  1  year  program;  2  years  or  less  for  a 

2  year  program)? 

b)  Complete  the  program,  but  in  longer  than  the  minimal  possible   

time? 

c)  Leave  the  program  at  your  initiative  (Failing  grades,  advised   

to  leave,  etc.)? 

d)  Leave  the  program  for  other  reasons  (Took  a  job,   tranf erred   

to  another  program  or  institution,  etc.)? 

TOTAL  =100 

12.  In  your  opinion,  how  much  actual  influence  do  the  following  people  or 
organizations  have  on  (i)  establishing  or  revising  the  curricula/program 
(e.g.,  goals,  objectives,  content)  and  (ii)  determining  instructional 
methods? 


(i)  ESTABLISHING  OR  REVISING  THE  CURRICULUM 


Only  to 

None 

A  Great 

a  Minor 

(Not 

PEOPLE/ ORGANIZATIONS 

DeaJ 

Some 

Extent 

Applicable) 

a) 

Institution1 s  administration 

r  <  *! 

L  x  J 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

b) 

Chairperson  and  instructors  in 
department  involved 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

c) 

Instructors  in  other  departments 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

d) 

Parents 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

e) 

Students 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

f) 

Institution's  advisory  or  governing  board 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

g) 

Faculty  unions  or  associations 

t2] 

[3] 

[A] 

h) 

Business  and  industry  representatives, 
including  program's  advisory  committee: 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

i) 

JTPA/PIC 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

j) 

State  education  administrative  agencies 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

k) 

Former  students 

r  1  1 
I  J- J 

12] 

[3] 

[A] 
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(ii)  DETERMINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 


Only  to 


A  Great 

a  Minor 

None 

PEOPLE/ORGANIZATIONS 

Deal 

Some 

Extent 

(NA) 

1) 

Institution1 s  administration 

UJ 

[3] 

r  /  t 

m; 

Department  chair  (yourself ) 

r  1 

r  oi 
L2J 

L3J 

[A] 

n) 

Instructors 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

Students 

UJ 

L3J 

r  /.  i 

p) 

Institution's  advisory  or 
governing  board 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

q) 

Faculty  unions  or  associations 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

r) 

Business  and  industry  representatives, 
e.g.,  department  advisory  committee 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

s) 

JTPA/PIC 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

t) 

State  administrative  agencies 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

13.  Consider  the  typical  student  who  completes  your  program.    What  percentage 
of  the  curriculum  that  the  student  was  exposed  to  would  you  estimate — 

a)  Concerned  specific  occupational  skills  development?   % 

b)  Concerned  general  or  transferable  skills  development  such  as   % 

communication  skills,  interpersonal  skills? 

c)  Concerned  basic  skills  (math,  writing,  speaking,  listening) 
development?   % 

d)  Concerned  employabili ty  skills  (resume,  job  search, 
interviewing)?   % 

14.  Are  students  in  your  program  required  to  complete  a  work-study  experience, 
cooperative  education  experience,  or  internship  in  business/industry  as 
{.art  of  their  training? 

[1]  No  [4]  Yes,  seven  to  twelve  weeks 

[2]  Yes,  up  to  two  weeks  [5]  Yes,  thirteen  to  twenty-four  weeks 

[3]  Yes,  three  to  six  weeks      [6]  Yes,  over  twenty-four  weeks 

15.  Do  the  employers  who  supervise  the  work  experiences  of  your  students 
influence  the  grades  those  students  receive? 

[1]  No,  our  program  does  not  usually  get  involved  with  work  experience 

programs 
[2]  No 

[3]  Yes,  employers  recommend  grades  to  the  coordinator(s) 
[4]  Yes,  employers  assign  work  experience  grades 

[5]  Yes,  employers  and  coordinators  jointly  agree  and  assign  students1 
grades 

16.  Are  individualized  learning  activities  and  experiences  an  integral  part  of 
your  program? 

[1]  No  [3]  Yes,  when  working  in  shop/lab  on  job 

[2]  Yes,  when  dealing  with  skill  development  practice 

learning  basic  concepts/      [4]  Yes,  all  segments  of  program 

theory 
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17.  Which  of  the  following  competency-based  strategies  are  used  in  your 
program? 

a)  Our  particular  program  is  not  [9]   (Go  to  item  18) 


competency-based  and  we  do 
not  use  these  competency- 
based  strategies 

Yes  No 

b)  Progress  charts  [1]  [2] 

c)  Mastery  charts  [1]  [2] 

d)  Computer  recording  [1]  [2] 

e)  Standardized  written  tests  [1]  [2] 

f)  Standardized  skills  performance  [1]  [2] 
tssts 

g)  Informal  teacher  judgments  [1]  [2] 

h)  Teacher  conscructed  written  tests  [1]  [2] 

i)  Teacher  constructed  skills  [1]  [2] 
performance  tests 

j)  Judgments  or  ratings  by  employars  [1]  [2] 

k)  Other  (Specify:   )  [1]  [2] 


Faculty  Issues 

18.  On  average,  how  much  influence  do  each  of  the  following  factors  have  on 
determining  faculty  salaries? 


Only  to 

None 

A  great 

a  minor 

(Does 

deal  Somewhat 

extent 

not  apply) 

a) 

Quality  of  teaching 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

b) 

Professional  activities 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

c) 

Service  to  the  community 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

d) 

Collective  bargaining  agreement 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

e) 

Interactions  with  employers 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

f) 

Longevity  with  institution 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

g) 

Full-time  or  part-time  status 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

h) 

Number  of  courses  taught 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

i) 

Level  of  education 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

j) 

Research  activities 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

19.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  classroom  instructional  period  for  permanent 
and  temporary  staff  per  grading  period  (quarter  or  semester?) 

Permanent  Staff  Temporary  Staff 

a)  Announced  visits  per    

grading  period 

b)  Unannounced  visits  per     

grading  period 

20.  Does  your  program/department  have  a  formal  professional  development 
requirement  for  instructors? 

[1]  Yes->  Please  describe:  

[2]  No  
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21*    What  is  your  departmental  budget  for  professional  development  activities 
for  the  1986-87  academic  year?  $  

22.    How  large  was  your  program's  instructional  staff  last  year  and  how  many  of 
your  instructional  staff  from  last  year  (1985-*6)  are  teaching  or  will 
teach  this  year? 


a)  Taught 
sometime 
during 

1985-  86 

b)  Will  teach 
sometime 
during 

1986-  87 


Permanent  staff 
Full-time  Part-time 


Temporary  or  adjunct 
Full-time  Part-time 


Institutional  Goals 


23.  In  your  institution,  what  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  each  of  the 
following  goals?  (Check  one  per  goal) 


Not 


Very 

Goals  Important 

Important 

Not  too 
Important 

at  all 
Important 

a)  Prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

b)  Develop  basic  skills 

ti] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

c)  Develop  students'  abilities  to  solve 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

problems  and  think  critically 

d)  Prepare  students  to  be  competent 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

consumers 

*0  Prepare  students  for  further  schooling 

ti] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

f)  Provide  in-school  training  for 

ti] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

specific  occupati  ns 

g)  Give  students  a  broad,  general  career 

ti] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

preparation  background 

h)  Place  students  in  jobs  as  they  leave 

ti] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

school 

24.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  factors  in  terms  of 
their  influence  oh  curriculum  and  instruction  at  your  institution?  Feel 
free  to  add  comments  to  qualify  or  explain  a  rating.    DO  NOT  FEEL  COMPELLED 
TO  COMMENT  ON  E73RY  ITEM. 

S  t  rongly  No  St  r ongly 

Factors  Disagree    Disagree    Opinion    Agree  Agree 


a)  Inadequate  student  preparation 
in  basic  skills  restricts  cur- 
riculum offerings  and  instruc- 
tional delivery 
COMMENTS; 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


b)  Use  of  part-time  or  adjunct  in- 
structional staff  limits 
effective  instruction 
COMMENTS: 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[A] 


[5] 
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Factors 


Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree 


No  Strongly 
Opinion    Agree  Agree 


[i] 


ru 


[i] 


[i] 


c)  Outdated  facilities  or  equipment 
restrict  curriculum  offerings  or 
instructional  content 
COMMENTS; 

d)  Resources  spent  on  noninstruc- 
tional  purposes  (e.g.,  security, 
maintenance)  seem  excessive  and 
restrict  our  instructional  mission 
COMMENTS: 

e)  Student  discipline  restricts 
instructional  delivery 
COMMENTS: 

f)  Because  a  high  percentage 
of  students  work,  they  have 
limited  time  to  spend  on 
studying  outside  of  class 
and  this  constrains  in- 
structional programs 
COMMENTS: 

g)  Collective  bargaining/ 
unionization  of  faculty  re- 
strict curriculum  offerings 
COMMENTS: 

h)  Inadequate  student  prepara- 
tion in  science  and  mathematics 
restricts  curricula  and  instruction 
COMMENTS: 

i)  Community,  faculty,  or  student 
pressures  restrict  our  ability 

to  cancel  certain  course  offerings 
COMMENTS: 


j)  Inadequate  institutional  funding  [1] 
restricts  curricula  and  instruction 
COMMENTS: 


[2] 


[1] 


Ll] 


[1] 


k)  Competition  for  students  from 
other  educational  institutions 
or  the  military  cause  us  to 
offer  certain  programs  that  we 
otherwise  wouldn't 
COMMENTS: 

1)  Our  open-entry  policy  restricts 
program  offerings 
COMMENTS: 


[1] 


[1] 
6 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[2] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[3] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


[A] 


t5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[5] 


[3]  [A]  [5] 
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Facilities 

25.  Please  rank  order  the  three  most  important  facilities/equipment  you  feel 
would  most  improve  your  program.     (The  most  important  need  would  be 
ranked  1.)  Rank 

a)  Classroom  renovation/ improvement   

b)  Larger  laboratory  facilities   

c)  More  modern  laboratory  equipment   

d)  Instructional  equipment  such  as  A-V,  computers,  etc.   

e)  Instructional  demonstration  equipment — models   

f)  Office  space   

g)  Office  equipment  (e.g.,  personal  computers  for  faculty)   

h)  Other:  


26.  What  is  the  approximate  value  of  facilities  or  equipment  donated  to  your 
program  by  business  or  industry  over  the  last  three  years? 

[1]  No  donations  received  over  that  period  of  time 

[2]  $1  -  $5,000  [5]  $25,000  -  $50,000 

[3]  $5,000  -  $10,000  [6]  $50,000  -  $100,000 

[4]  $10,000  -  $25,000  [7]  Greater  than  $100,000 

Students 

27.  In  your  program,  about  what  percentage  of  the  students  ar."  .  .  . 

a)  Females?   %  "2        T0TAL  =  1002 

b)  Males?   

c)  White?   

d)  Black?   %  ^       TOTAL  =  100% 

e)  Hispanic?   

f)  Other  minorities?   


g)  Handicapped?   % 

h)  Limited  English   % 

Proficienct  (LEP/ 
Bilingual)? 


i)  Economically  disadvan- 
taged? 


j)  JTPA  clients? 
k)  Single  parents? 


7 
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28.  What  percentage  of  your  students  receive  the  following  special  services? 


a)  Developmental  instruction-basic  reading   % 

b)  Developmental  instruction-basic  math   % 

c)  Pre-tech  courses   % 

d)  More  individualized  and  intensive 
counseling  and  follow- through  from 

departmental  staff   % 

e)  Special  tutorial  and/or  related  types  of 
assistance  (peer  tvtoring,  e.g.)   % 

Program  Improvement 

29.  Over  the  past  two  years,  has  your  department/program  undertaken  any  of  the 
following  activities  or  policy  changes? 


Y3S 

No 

a) 

Increased  completion  requirements 

[1] 

[2] 

b) 

Implemented  competency  testing  for  completion 

[1] 

[2] 

c) 

Increased  entrance  requirements  for  program 

[1] 

[2] 

d) 

Stiffened  grading  standards 

[1] 

[2] 

g) 

Explicitly  decided  to  increase  emphasis  on  basic  skills 

[1] 

[2] 

f) 

Added  requirements  for  courses  outside  your 

[1] 

[2] 

department/ program 

g) 

Stiffened  hiring  standards  for  instructors/faculty 

[1] 

[2] 

h) 

Placed  special  emphasis  on  retention  of  special 

[1] 

[2] 

needs  students 

Personal  and  Job  Characteristics 

30.  During  1985-86  academic  year  (September-June),  how  many  courses  and  credit 
hours  did  you  teach? 

Courses    Quarter  System  [1] 

Credit  hours    Semester  [2] 

Other:    [3] 

31.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  classes  you  teach?   students 

32.  Have  you  received  training  in  any  of  the  following  areas? 

Yes  No 

a)  Teaching  the  handicapped  [1]  [2] 

b)  Working  with  and  teaching  Limited  l1]  [2] 
English  Proficiency  students 

(LEP/Bilingual) 

c)  Teaching  disadvantaged  and  dropout  [1]  [2] 
prone  students 

d)  Working  with  and  teaching  students  in         [1]  [2] 
nontracitional  programs 

e)  Teaching  basic  skills  in  your  [1]  [2] 
subject  area  4 

f)  Addressing  the  needs  of  single  [1]  [2] 
parents 
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33.  In  addition  to  the  hours  you  teach  during  a  typical  week,  about  how  many 

hours  outside  of  class  do  yon  spend  duiii&  each  of  the  following  activities? 
(IF  UNSURE.  GIVE  YOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE. ) 

HOURS  SPENT: 


Over 

0 

1-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-20 

20 

a) 

Official  office  hours 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

b) 

Completing  forms  and  administrative 
paperwork 

[l] 

r  o  i 

[2] 

[3] 

r  /.  i 

r  c  i 

[5] 

[6] 

c) 

Prepare  instructional  periods* 
composing  tests*  grading  papers*  etc. 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

d) 

Counseling  students  -  personal  problems 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

e) 

Counseling  students  -  career  plans 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

r  /  i 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

f) 

Tutoring  and  working  with  students  who 
need  special  help 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

r  /  i 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

g) 

Contacting  employers  on  students1 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

behalf  and  visiting  students  at  worksites 

h) 

Undertaking  research  activities  in 
your  subject  area 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

r  f  i 

[6] 

i) 

Extra-curricular  activities  (including 
coaching) 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

j) 

Working  -  self-employed 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

k) 

Working  -  employer  other  than  this 
institution  (not  self-employed) 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

1) 

Background  reading  in  your  subject  area 
(e.g.*  journals*  books*  periodicals) 

[i] 

r  1 1 
[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[o] 

m) 

Other  background  reading  (e.g.*  changes 
in  education*  equity  issues*  teaching 
special  students) 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

n) 

Developing  alternative  activities  and 
materials  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  require  special  help  (e.g.* 

[13 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

potential  dropouts*  handicapped  students 

o) 

Obtaining  additional  professional 

[l] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

[6] 

training 
34.  When  were  you  born? 


month 


year 


35.  What  is  your  sex?  [1]  Female 

[2]  Male 

36.  What  is  your  ethnic  group?     (Check  one) 

[1]  American  Indian  or  Alr^kan  Native  [5]  White*  not  of  Hispanic 

[2]  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander  origin 

[3]  Black*  not  of  Hispanic  origin  [6]  Other 
[4]  Hispanic 

5/.  Do  you  have  the  following  degrees*  and  if  so*  in  what  disciplines?  (ANSWER 
ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Discipline (s) 

a)  Associate  degree   

b)  Bachelor's  degree   

c)  Master's  degree   

d)  Doctorate   
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38,  In  what  year  did  you  complete  your  highest  level  of  education  as  noted  in 
Question  37?   


year 

39.  How  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  as  a  teacher  or  faculty  membex  on 
either  a  part-  or  full-time  basis — 

Years  Years 
Full-time  Part-time 

(a)  At  the  elementary  or  secondary  level?  

(b)  At  two-year  community  colleges  or  voc-tech  

institutions? 

(c)  At  proprietary  schools?     

(d)  At  four-year  colleges  or  universities?     

(e)  Other 


EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 
(Please  include  administrative  and  instructional  positions^ 


a)  Starting  date 

b)  Ending  date 


c]  Occupation; 
job  duties 

d]  Nana  of  insti- 
tution; firm 

a]  Last  [or  current} 
wage  or  salary 


f]  Supervisory  duties 
(responsible  for 
performance/sale ry 
appraisal  for  1  or 
more  individuals] 

g]  Covered  by  collec- 
tive agreement 


40.  Current  job        j  41.  Last  job  J  42.  Second  last  job  j  43.  Third  last  job 


J- 


month  year 
NA 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 

[1]  ybB 
[2]  no 


[3]  month 
[4]  year 


[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


month  yeer 


month  year 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 

[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


  per 

[3]  month 
[4]  year 


[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


month  year 


month  yeer 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 

[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


  per 

[3]  month 
[4]  yeer 


[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


month  year 

/ 


month  year 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 

[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


 per 

[3]  month 
[4]  yeer 


[1]  yes 
[2]  no 


YOU  HAVE  COtPLETH)  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.    THANK  YOU. 
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FACULTY 


Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


Conducted  by: 


Sponsored  by: 


The  National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Why  we  need  your  help.... 


Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 

Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


Your  institution  has  been  selected  for  a  national  study  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  your 
institution  to  help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow 
are  very  important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  describing  accurately 
the  occupational  education  offered  in  postsecondary  institutions  and  should 
also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 

How  you  can  help. • • • 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  relate 
specifically  to  the  courses  you  teach*  the  kinds  of  students  that  attend  your 
institution*  and  characteristics  about  you  and  your  job.    These  questions  can 
be  answered  quickly  by  placing  an  "X"  or  a  check  mark        in  the  w[3]w  next  to 
your  answer  or  by  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.     (See  the  examples 
shown  in  the  box  below.)    Please  answer  all  the  questions  as  accurately  as 
possible.    Please  use  a  pen  to  mark  your  responses. 


EXAMPLE  1: 

o  Nationally,  about  what  percentage  of 
high  school  students  drop  out  each 
year? 

Between  AX  and  8X 
Slightly  less  than  15X 
About  28X 
Over  50Z 


[1] 

t 


EXAMPLE  2: 

o  About  what  percentage  of  the 
students  in  your  institution 
are: 

(a)  Females?  53  X 

(b)  Males?  47  X 


When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,  (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together,  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison 
whose  name  is  listed  below.    Your  participation  in  tlis  study  is  voluntary.  In 
addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be  treated  in  the  strictest 
confidence;  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  an  individual  or 
institution  in  any  project-related  reports  or  other  form  of  information 
dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and  institutions 
and  described  only  at  the  national  level. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  OUR  STUDY? 


[  ]  YES 


[  ]  NO 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON: 


Name 
Address : 
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1 .    Name : 


2.  Institution: 


3.  Program:   

Teaching  Load 

4.  During  1986-87  academic  year  (September  -  June),  how  many  different 
courses  and  total  credit  hours  will  you  teach? 

  courses 

Type  of  grading  period    credit  hours 

[1]    Quarter  System 
[2]  Semesters 

[3]  Other:   


5.  On  average,  how  many  hours  per  week  are  you  assigned  to  teach  (contact 
hours)?     (Include  labs  and  discussion  periods.    Exclude  preparation  time* 
office  hours.)   

hours 

6.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  classes  you  teach?   

students 

7.  About  how  many  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  have  you  taken  in  the 
subject  area  that  you  most  frequently  teach? 

None    1-5    6-10  11-15  15+ 

(a)  Undergraduate  courses  [1]       [2]       [3]     [4]  [5] 

(b)  Graduate  courses  [1]       [2]       [3]     [4]  [5] 

8.  Have  you  taught  courses  in  a  different  department  in  the  last  two  years? 

[1]  Yes         What  department (s)   

[2]  No   

9.  Do  you  have  state  certification  to  teach?    If  so,  for  how  long? 

[9]  State  does  not  require  certification  (Go  to  question  10) 

[1]  Not  certified  [4]  Yes,  5-10  years 

[2]  Yes,  1  year  or  less         [5]  Yes,  10+  years 
[3]  Yes,  2-5  years 

Instructional  Methods 


10.    How  much  influence  and  control  do  you  have  over  each  of  the  following 
areas  with  respect  to  the  courses  you  are  assigned  to  teach? 


ERLC 


(a)  Establishing  a  new  course  in 
your  program  area/department 

(b)  Selecting  the  content,  topics,  and 
skills  to  be  taught  in  specific 
courses 

(c)  Selecting  instructional  techniques 
to  be  used 

(d)  Selecting  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials 


None 

[i] 
[i] 

[i] 
[i] 


i  4S6 


[2] 
[2] 

[2] 
[2] 


L3] 
[3] 

[3] 
[3] 


[A] 
[4] 

[4] 
[4] 


A  Great 
Deal 
[5] 

[5] 

[5] 
[5] 


11.     How  much  time  per  month  do  you  spend  on  average  with  the  following  groups 
or  individuals  to  work  on  course  planning  and  preparation,  curriculum 
development,  guidance  and  counseling,  program/course  evaluation,  or  other 
collaborative  work  related  to  instruction? 

HOURS  SPENT  PER  MONTH: 


12. 


None 

1-5  6 

-10 

11-20 

20+ 

(a) 

Department  head  or  other  supervisor 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(b) 

Institutional  official (s)  -  other  than 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

those  listed  in  "a" 

(c) 

Advisory  committee 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(d) 

Other  instructors 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(e) 

Guidance/counseling  staff  or  placement 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4] 

[5] 

staff 

(f) 

Employers  (other  than  on  advisory 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

committee) 

Have  you  had  any  training  (inservice  or  preservice) 

in  the 

following 

general  areas? 

Yes 

No 

(a) 

Teaching  the  handicapp 

[2] 

(b) 

Working  with  and  teaching  Limited  English 

[2] 

Proficiency  students  (LEP/Bilingual) 

(c) 

Teaching  disadvantaged  and  at-risk  students 

[2] 

(d) 

Working  with  and  teaching  students  in 

[2] 

programs  nontraditional  for  their  sex 

(e) 

Teaching  basic  skills  in  your  subject  area 

[2] 

(f) 

Addressing  the  needs  of  single  parents 

[2] 

(g) 

Addressing  the  needs  of  older  students 

[2] 

13.     Indicate  the  importance  you  give  each  of  the  following  grading  criteria 
when  setting  grades. 

Not       Somewhat    Moderately  Very 
Important  Important  Important  Important 


(a)  Absolute  level  of  [1] 
achievement 

(b)  Achievement  relative  to  the  [1] 
rest  of  the  class  or  all  of 

your  classes 

(c)  Individual  improvement  or  [1] 
progress  over  past 

performance 

(d)  Effort  [1] 

(e)  Participation  in  class  [1] 


[2] 
[2] 

[2] 


[2] 
[2] 


[3] 
[3] 

[3] 


[3] 
[3] 


LA] 
[A] 

[A] 


[A] 
[A] 
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14. 


For  each  grading  period  of    weeks*  how  many  times  do  you  usually 

administer  a  •  •  •  (fill  in) 


16. 


17. 


(a)  •  •  •  Major  examination  or  student 
demonstration 
[1]  Zero 
[2]  One 
[3]  Two 

[4]  Three  or  four 
[5]  Five  or  more 


(b)  .  .   •  Quiz 

[1]  Zero 

[2]  One  or  two 

[3]  Three  or  four 

[4]  Five  to  ten 

[5]  Over  ten 


15.    Classifying  the  types  of  questions  that  might  be  aske    on  a  major 

examination  into  objective,  subjective  (essay),  or  demonstration-type 
questions,  what  percentage  of  the  points  on  one  of  your  typical 
examinations  would  be  accounted  for  by  each  type  of  question? 


a)  Objective 

b)  Subjective 

c)  Demonstration 


% 
% 
% 


— >    (perform  a  skill  that  might  be  done 

in  the  workplace,  e.g.,  typing  tests 
for  speed  and  accuracy,  building  a 
model,  etc.) 


In  some  classes,  instructors  feel  it  is  beneficial  to  assign  various 
writing  tasks  to  their  students.     In  your  classes,  how  many  writing 
assignments  of  at  least  one  page  each  do  you  assign  your  students  during  a 
quarter  or  semester? 


[1]  None 

[2]  One  or  two  assignments 
[3]  Three  or  four  assignments 


[4]  Five  or  six  assignments 
[5]  Seven  to  ten  assignments 
[6]  Over  ten  assignments 


During  a  typical  week,  how  much  of  your  teaching  time  is  spent  reinforcing 
and  enhancing  students1  basic  •  •  • 


[a]  .   ,   .  Reading  skills? 
[1]  None 

[2]  About  one  hour 
[3]  Two  or  three  hours 
[4]  Four  to  six  hours 
[5]  Over  six  hours 


[b]  .  .  .  Mathematical  skills? 

[1]  None 

[2]  About  one  hour 

[3]  Two  or  three  hours 

[4]  Four  to  six  hours 

[5]  Over  six  hours 


18.  On  the  average,  about  what  percentage  of  your  classes'  time  is  spent  on 
each  of  the  following  types  of  activities?  (WRITE  IN  BACH  Z.  IF  NONE, 
WRITE  IN  "0".    THE  TOTAL  SHOULD  EQUAL  100%.) 

(a)  Daily  maintenance  activities  (such  as  set  up,  clean  up, 
passing  out  materials,  taking  attendance,  breaks). 

(b)  Instruction  (lecturing,  demonstrating,  discussing,  etc.) 

(c)  Student  practice  of  skills  (practice  problems,  projects, 
la!  oratory  work,  etc.) 

(d)  Other  activities  (Specify:   ) 


% 

J* 

% 


TOTAL=  100Z 
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19,  During  the  last  year,  what  percentage  of  the  students  in  your   % 

classes  did  you  formally  recognize  for  their  performance  (e.g., 

via  certxficates,  or  displaying  or  reading  students1  work)? 

20,  Do  you  receive  student  evaluations  of  your  teaching? 


[1]  Yes   >         How  useful      Not         Somewhat    Moderately  Very 

are  they  Useful  Useful  Useful  Useful 
[2]  No  they  in 

preparing        U]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

for  future 

courses? 


21.     In  addition  to  the  hours  you  are  assigned  to  teach  durinR  a  typical  week, 
about  how  many  hours  outside  of  class  do  you  spend  doing  each  of  the 
following  activities?     (IF  UNSURE,  GIVE  TOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE. ) 


HOURS  SPENT: 

Over 


0 

1-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-20 

20 

(a) 

Official  office  hours 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

(b) 

Completing  forms  and  administrative 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

paperwork 

(c) 

Preparing  instructional  periods, 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

composing  tests,  grading  papers, 
etc. 

(d) 

Counseling  students  -  personal 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

problems 

(e) 

Counseling  students  -  c.reer  plans 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

(f) 

Tutoring  and  working  with  students 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

who  need  special  help 

(g) 

Contacting  employers  on  students' 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

behalf  and  visiting  students  at 

worksites 

(h) 

Undertaking  research  activities  in 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

your  subject  area 

(i) 

Extra-curricular  activities 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

(including  coaching) 

(j) 

Working  -  self-employed 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

(k) 

Working  -  employer  other  than  the 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

school  (not  self-employed) 

(1) 

Background  reading  in  your  subject 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

area  (e.g.,  journals,  books. 

periodicals) 

(m) 

Other  background  reading  (e.g.. 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

changes  in  education,  equity 

issues,  teaching  special  students) 

,J 

Developing  alternative  activities 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

and  materials  to  better  meet  the 

needs  of  students  who  required 

special  help  (e.g.,  potential 

dropouts,  handicapped  students) 

(o) 

Obtaining  additional  professional 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

[6] 

training 


A 
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22.  At  this  institution,  how  many  class  periods  have  you  missed  (for  any 
reason)  during  the  past  12  months? 

[1]  No  class  periods 
[2]  One  or  two  class  periods 
[3]  Three  or  four  class  periods 
[4]  Five  or  more  class  periods 

23.  During  the  past  year,  how  many  times  has  your  department  head  or  any  other 
supervisor  observed  your  teaching? 

[1]  Never  [4]  Three  or  four  times 

[2]  Once  [5]  Five  to  nine  times 

[3]  Twice  [6]  Ten  or  more  times 


24.    On  average,  how  much  influence  do  each  of  the  following  factors  have  on 
determining  faculty  salaries? 


Only  to 

None 

A  great 

a  minor 

(Not 

deal  Somewhat 

extent 

app.) 

a) 

Quality  of  teaching 

[1]  t2] 

[3] 

[A] 

b) 

Professional  activities 

tl]  t2] 

[3] 

[A] 

t) 

Service  to  the  community 

[1]  t2] 

[3] 

[A] 

d) 

Collective  bargaining  agreement 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

g) 

Interactions  with  employers 

tl]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

f) 

Longevity  with  institution 

tl]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

g) 

Full-time  or  part-time  status 

tl]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

h) 

Number  of  courses  taught 

tl]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

i) 

Educational  level 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

j) 

Research  activities 

[1]  [2] 

[3] 

[A] 

Institution  and  Students 


25.    Using  the  scale  provided,  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  of  the  following  statements. 

S t  r ongly  No  St  rongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Opinion  Agree  Agree 

(a)  Staff  members  in  this  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
institution  don't  have 

much  school  spirit. 

(b)  The  use  of  drugs  or  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
alcohol  by  students  in 

this  institution  is  well 
below  the  national  average. 

(c)  Student  tardiness  and  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
class  cutting  are  very 

prevalent  in  this  institution 

(d)  The  attitudes  and  habits  my        [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
students  bring  to  class  are 

not  conducive  to  learning. 
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Strongly  No  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Opinion  Agree  Agree 

(e)  This  institution  seems  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
like  a  big  family* 

(f)  There  is  very  little  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
cooperative  effort  among 

this  school's  staff 
membt   s  and  students. 

(g)  A  very  positive  "climate"  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
exists  in  this  institution. 

(h)  Staff  members  in  this  [1]  [2]  [3]        [4]  [5] 
institution  have  m&ny 

opportunities  for  inservice 
training  and  staff  development. 

26.     In  the  classes  you  teach,  about  what  percentage  of  the  students  are  .  •  . 


% 
~% 

%  ^ 
% 
% 

% 
% 


TOTAL  =  100% 


TOTAL  =  100% 


(a)  Females? 

(b)  Males? 

(c)  White? 

(d)  Black? 

(e)  Hispanic? 

(f)  Other  minorities? 

(g)  Handicapped? 

(h)  Limited  English  Proficient? 
(LEP/Bilingual) 

(i)  Economically  disadvantaged? 
(j)  JTPA  clients? 
(k)  Single  parents? 
(1)  Students  over  age  24 

Program  Characteristics 

27.     (a)  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  students  who  enter  the 

occupational  program  in  which  you  teach  leave  before  they  finish? 

 %  leave  the  program,  but  not  the  school 

 %  leave  the  program  and  the  school 


% 
% 
% 


(b)  Approximately  what  percentage  of  students  did  not  intend  to  complete 
the  program  when  they  enrolled?   % 

28.    Are  any  of  your  studetts  individuals  who  had  previously  left  the 

institution  and  have  returned  to  school  (either  on  their  own  or  through 
the  auspices  of  JTPA  or  some  other  program)? 

[1]  No  [2]  Yes,  about   %  of  our  students 


6 
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29.  Rank  the  following  goals  in  terms  of  the  emphasis  given  to  them  in  your 
occupational  prcgrsn  area.    Rank  the  most  import****  ooaI  ar  nl . n  fhp 
second  most  important  as  n2,M    and  so  on  through  "8"  for  the  least 
important.     (WRITE  IN  YOUR  RAWS.    DO  NOT  DUPLICATE  RANKINGS.) 

Rank 

(a)  To  place  students  in  jobs  related  to  their  training 

when  they  leave   

(b)  To  provide  students  with  the  competencies  needed 

to  secure  jobs  (e.g.,  job  search  skills,  interviewing)   

(c)  To  place  students  in  jobs  (regardless  of  their  training 
relatedness)  when  they  leave   

(d)  To  enhance  students'  awareness  of  the  various  jobs  for  which 

they  could  prepare   

(e)  To  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  explore  various 
occupational  areas   

(f)  To  help  students  develop  a  strong  work  ethic  (e.g.,  sense 

of  industriousness  and  responsibility)   

(g)  To  enhance  and  reinforce  students1  basic  skills  (e.g.,  basic 

ma  th,  reading )   

(h)  To  promote  access  and  equity  for  students   

30.  Generally,  do  more  students  apply  for  entry  into  the  occupational  program 
in  which  you  teach  than  there  are  openings  in  that  program? 

[1]  No  [3]  Yes,  up  to  two  times  more 

[2]  Yes,  but  only  a  few  more  [4]  Yes,  over  two  times  more 


31.    Use  the  scale  below  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  following 
sources  is  used  to  determine  the  goals,  content,  and  development  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  program  in  which  you  teach.  A 

Gr  ;at 
Deftl 
[5] 

[5] 


None 

(a) 

Your  State's  plan  for  vocational 
education 

[i] 

W 

(b) 

State  occupational  information 
coordinating  committee 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[4* 

(c) 

State  employment  service 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

(d) 

Technical  advisory  group  or  committee 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

(e) 

Surveys  of  local  employers 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 
[5] 
[5] 

32.    Which  of  the  following  instructional  materials/resources  would  you  use  if 
you  were  revising,  updating,  or  upgrading  the  occupational  program  in 
which  you  teach? 


(a) 

State  instructional  materials  laboratory 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 

(b) 

Curriculum  coordination  center  for  your  region 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 

(c) 

Educational  publishers  (V-TECS,  AAVIM,  CIMC, 

NCRVE,  etc) 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 

(d) 

Commercial  publishers  (i.e.*  textbook  and  workbook 
publishers,  test  publishers) 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 

(e) 

Research  and  development  agencies  (e.g..  State. 
RCU.3WRL,  NCRVE,  etc.) 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 

(f) 

Local  teacher-made  materials  (your  own  or  someone 

elses) 

[1] 

Yes 

[2] 

No 
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32.    Which  of  the  following  competency-based  strategies  do  you  use  in  the 
courses  that  you  teach? 

(a)  Our  particular  program  is  not  competency-based    [9j   (Go    to  item  34) 


and  we  do  not  use  these  competency-based 
strategies 

Yes  No 

(b)  Progress  charts  [1]  [2] 

(c)  Mastery  charts  [1]  [2] 

(d)  Computer  recording  [1]  [2] 

(e)  Standardized  written  tests  [1]  [2] 

(f)  Standardized  skills  performance  tests  [1]  [2] 

(g)  Informal  teacher  judgments  [1]  [2] 

(h)  Teacher  constructed  written  tests  [1]  [2] 

(i)  Teacher  constructed  skills  performance  tests  [1]  [2] 
(j)  Judgments  or  ratings  by  employers  [1]  [2] 
(k)  Other  (Specify:   )  [1]  [2] 


34.  Do  you  typically  arrange  for  and  supervise  cooperative  education 
experiences  of  students? 

[1]  No  [4]  Yes,  three 

[2]  Yes,  typically  one  student  [5]  Yes,  four  to  six 

per  grading  period 
[3]  Yes,  typically  two  [6]  Yes,  more  than  six 

35.  Are  students  in  your  program  required  to  complete  a  work-study  experience 
or  internship  in  business/industry  as  part  of  their  training? 

[1]  No  [4]  Yes,  seven  to  twelve  weeks 

[2]  Yes,  up  to  two  weeks  [5]  Yes,  thirteen  to  twenty-four  weeks 

[3]  Yes,  three  to  six  weeks      I^1  Yes,  over  twenty-four  weeks 

36.  Do  the  employers  who  supervise  the  work  experiences  of  cooperative 
education  students  influence  the  grades  those  students  receive? 

[1]  No,  our  program  is  not  part  of  cooperative  education 
[2]  No 

[3]  Yes,  employers  recommend  grades  to  the  coordinator (s) 
[4]  Yes,  employers  assign  work  experience  grades 

[5]  Yes,  employers  and  coordinators  jointly  agree  and  assign  students1 
grades 

37.  To  what  extent  do  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor 
influence  the  following  aspects  of  the  program  you  teach? 

Ve^y  Little  Considerable 
Influence    Influence 


(a)  Determining  curriculum  goals  and 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

objectives 

(b)  Determining  curriculum  content 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(c)  Assessing  relevance  and  currentness 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

of  curriculum 
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Very  Little 


Considerable 


Influence 

Influence 

(d) 

Recommending  programs  to  be  offered 
or  deleted 

r  .  * 

UJ 

m  _  «• 

UJ 

L-3J 

L4j 

L3J 

(e) 

Providing/Developing  learning  or 
training  sites  (e.g.,  co-op) 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(f) 

Identifying  changes  needed  in 
training  due  to  technological 
advances 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(g) 

Providing  equipment  and  supplies 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

(h) 

Affirmative  action  concerns 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

[A] 

[5] 

38.    During  the  past  three  years,  have  you  cr  others  in  your  program 


39, 


(a)  Systematically  conducted  interviews  of 
employers  to  determine  their  satisfaction 
with  employees  who  were  former  students 
in  your  program? 

(b)  Systematically  conducted  interviews  of 
former  students  in  your  program  to  deter- 
mine their  satisfaction  with  the  training 
they  received? 

(c)  Systematically  developed  learning/training 
sites  (e.g.,  coop,  work-study,  career 
exploration)  in  your  community? 


No 
[1] 


Yes. 

Yes,       Yes,  Three+ 
Once      Twice  Times 
[2]        [3]  [4] 


[1]       [2]        [3]  [4] 


[1]       [2]        [3]  [4] 


In  general,  bow  rurrenf  mid  up-to-date  are  the  equipment  and  materials 
available  in  the  occupational  program  in  which  you  teach? 


[1]  Very  current,  up-to-date 
[2]  Current,  but  not  the  latest 


[3]  Somewhat  dated,  not  outmoded 
[4]  Very  dated,  outmoded 


40.    Are  individualized  teaching/learning  activities  and  experiences  an 
integral  part  of  the  occupational  program  in  which  you  teach? 


[1]  No 

[2]  Yes,  when  dealing  with 
learning  basic  concepts/ 
theory 


[3]  Yes,  when  working  in  shop/lab  on 

job  skill  development  practice 
[4]  Yes,  all  segments  of  program 


41.    Are  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  special  services  made  available  to  the 
students  in  your  program  who  are  having  problems? 


(a)  Developmental  instruction  -  basic  reading 

(b)  Developmental  instruction  -  basic  math 

(c)  Pre-tech  courses 

(d)  More  individualized  and  intensive  counseling 
and  follow- through 

(e)  Special  tutorial  and/or  related  types  of 
assistance,   (e.g.,  peer  tutoring) 


Yes 
[1] 
[1] 
[1] 
tl] 

[1] 


No 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 
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Personal  Characteristics 
42.    When  were  you  born? 


month  year 

43.  What  is  your  sex?         [i]  Female  [2]  Male 

44.  What  is  your  ethnic  group?     (Check  one) 

[1]  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native        [4]  Hispanic 
[2]  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander      [5]  White,  not  of  Hispanic 
[3]  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  origin  origin 

[6]  Other 

45.  a)  What  is  the  discipline  and  highest  level  of  education  you  have 

completed? 

Discipl ine(s) 

[1]  High  school  diploma   

[2]  Some  college  -  no  certificate   

[3]  Associate  degree   

[4]  Bachelor's  degree  

[5]  Bachelor's  degree  plus  some  graduate  work  

[6]  Master's  degree   

[7]  Master's  degree  plus  additional  graduate  work  

[8]  Doctorate  


b)  Have  you  received  non-school  based  training  in  the  subject  areas  you 
teach  (e.g.,  apprenticeship,  on-the-job  training)? 

[1]  Yes.    Please  explain.  . 

[2]  No 


46.  In  what  year  did  you  complete  your  highest  level  of  education  as  noted  in 
Question  45?   

year 

47.  How  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  as  a  teacher  or  faculty  member 
on  either  a  part-  or  full-time  basis — 

Years  Years 
Ful 1 - 1  ime    Pa  r  t- 1  ime 

(a)  At  the  elementary  or  secondary  level?     

(b)  At  two-year  community  colleges  or  voc-tech     

institutions? 

(c)  At  proprietary  schools?     

(d)  At  four-year  colleges  or  universities?  

(e)  Other   
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EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY  (Please  include  Instructional  and  noninstructional  positions.] 


48.  Current  or  most 

I  49.  Second  to 

last 

1  50.  Third  to 

I  eat 

1  51.  Fourth  to 

18  St 

52.  Fifth  to 

1  art 

last 

recent  job 

i  Job 

i  lob 

!  job 

i         i  ob 

a) 

Starting  Date 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

month  year 

■  month 

year 

■  month 

year 

■  month 

yeer 

1  month 

yesr 

b) 

End  Dete 

N/A 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

i  month 

year 

1  month 

year 

I  month 

year 

1  month 

yeer 

c) 

Occupetlon; 

Job  Out lee 

1 

Hi 

Mama    n  9  4nBtUii> 

nana  or  i ns i 1 iu 

ClOnf  ri  rm 

ml 

lq 8b  |or  cur rent j 

$TTT 

oar 

per 

j  * 

pe  r 

j  * 

per 

I  $ 

per 

H|na     nn     m|  ■  nil 

ways  or  salary 

[1] 

hour 

hi 

hour 

Ml 

hour 

en 

hour 

in 

hour 

[2] 

week 

[2] 

week 

[2] 

week 

[2] 

week 

[2] 

week 

i°j 

month 

[3] 

month 

[3] 

month 

[3] 

month 

[3] 

month 

[4] 

yea? 

|  [4] 

yeer 

|  [4] 

year 

|  [4] 

yeer 

j  [4] 

yser 

f) 

Supervisory  dut- 

[1] 

yes 

1  "I 

yes 

1  ^ 

yes 

I  tH 

yee 

yes 

iwb  ineapunaiDim 

[£] 

no 

1  [8] 

no 

|  [8] 

no 

no 

I  [8] 

no 

lui   pvi  i  umincD/ 

salary  appraleal 

for  1  or  more 

Individuals) 

g] 

Covered  by  col- 

[1] 

yes 

|  Ml 

yes 

|  [1] 

yee 

!  "I 

yes 

I  ™ 

yss 

lective  bargain- 

[2] 

no 

no 

1  t2J 

no 

I  w 

no 

j  [2] 

no 

ing  egreeaent 

YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.  THANK  YOU.  8I8N  THE  FOLLONINB  CERTIFICATION  AM)  RETURN  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  THE  LIAISON  LISTH)  AT  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  THE  1ST  PAGE.    YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  CHECK  FDR  910  FROM  TIE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IN  2-3  WEEKS. 

I  certify  that  I  have  completed  the  Faculty  questionnaire  for  the  Postsecondery  0c«upat1onel  Education  Delivery:    An  Examination  project. 
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STUDENTS 

Post secondary  Occupational  EducaLxou  Delivery: 
An  Examination 

Conducted  by:  Sponsored  by: 

The  national  Center  for  Research  Office  of  Vocational 

in  Vocational  Education  and  Adult  Education 

The  Ohio  Sta^e  University  U.S.  Department  of 

Education 

Why  ve  need  your  help.... 

Your  institution  is  helping  in  a  national  study  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    You  have  been  selected  as  a  representative  student  at 
your  institution  to  help  with  that  study.    Your  answers  to  the  qiestions  that 
follow  are  very  important.    They  will  help  provide  a  basis  for  describing 
accurately  the  occupational  education  offered  in  postsecondary  institutions  and 
should  also  provide  support  for  future  program  improvements. 

How  you  can  help. ••• 

On  the  pages  that  follow  you  will  find  a  number  of  questions  that  relate 
specifically  to  yourself  and  your  family,  your  work  experience,  and  your 
educational  goals  and  background.    These  questions  can  be  answered  quickly  by 
placing  an  "X"  or  a  check  mark  ^Z"    in  the  "[3]"  next  to  your  answer  or  by 
filling  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.     (See  the  examples  shown  in  the  box 
below.)    Please  answer  all  the  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.    Please  use 
a  pen  to  mark  your  responses. 

EXAMPLE  1:  EXAMPLE  2: 

o  Nationally,  about  what  percentage  of  o  About  what  percentage  of  the 

high  school  students  dropout  out  each  students  in  your  institution 

year?  are: 

[1]    Between  4X  and  8X  (a)  Females?        _  S3  X 

[2]    Slightly  lass  than  15X  (h)  Males?  47  X 


ft 


About  28X 
A]    Over  50X 


When  you  have  completed  your  questionnaire,  (a)  fold  it  in  half,  (b) 
staple  or  tape  it  together,  and  (c)  return  it  to  the  institutional  liaison 
whose  name  is  listed  below.    Again,  we  want  to  note  that  your  participation  in 
this  study  is  voluntary.    In  addition,  the  information  you  provide  will  be 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence;  no  data  will  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  an  individual  or  institution  in  any  project-related  reports  or  other  form  of 
information  dissemination.    All  data  will  be  aggregated  across  individuals  and 
institutions  and  described  only  at  the  national  level. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LIAISON  Name:_ 

Address : 
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1  •    Name : 


2.  Institution: 


3.  What  is  (are)  your  major  program(s) 

Background 

4.  When  were  you  born?   

5.  What  is  your  sex? 


month 
[1]  Female 
[2]  Male 


year 


6.    What  is  your  ethnic  background? 

[1]  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 
[2]  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander 
[3]  Black*  not  of  Hispanic  origin 


[4]  Hispanic 

15]  White*  not  of  Hispan 

origin 
[6]  Other 


nc 


7.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  place  where  you  live? 

[1]  A  rural  or  farming  community 

[2]  A  small  city  of  less  than  50,000  people  that  is  not  a  suburb 

[3]  A  medium-sized  city  (50,000  -  100,000) 

[4]  A  suburb  of  a  medium-sized  city 

[5]  A  large  city  (100,000  -  500,000) 

[6]  A  suburb  of  a  large  city 

[7]  A  very  large  city  (over  500,000) 

[8]  A  suburb  of  a  very  large  city 

[9]  A  military  base  or  station 

8.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

[1]  Married,  spouse  present 

[2]  Married,  spouse  absent  in  military  or  other  reasons  (not 

specified) 

[3]  Widowed 

[4]  Divorced 

[5]  Separated 

[6]  Never  married 

9.  How  many  children  do  you  have  and  what  are  cheir  ages? 


[1]  None 

[2]  One  >  Age   

[3]  Two  >  Ages   

[4]  3-4   >  Oldest  age 

[5]  5+   >  Oldest  age 


and 


;  youngest 
mi  youngest 


10.    Do  you  live  independently  of  your  parents  (or  guardians)? 

[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 
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11*    Are  you  financially  independent  of  your  parents  (or  guardians)? 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 

Educational  Background 

12*    What  type  of  school (s)  did  you  attend  for  grades  1-8  and  in  high  school? 
(NARK  THE  RESPONSE  TLAT  IS  TRUE  FOR  MOST  OF  THE  TINE  YOU  HERE  IN  THESE 
GRADES,  IF  YOU  ATTENDED  MORE  THAN  ONE  TYPE.) 

(a)  Elementary  and  Junior  High/  (b)  High  School  (Grades  9-12) 

Middle  School  (Grades  1-8)  [1]  Public 

[1]  Public  [2]  Private- religious 

[2]  Private-religious  affiliation  affiliation 
[3]  Private-other  [3]  Private-other 


13.    When  did  you  graduate  from  high  school  or  get  your  GED  equivalent 

 /   


? 


month  year 
14*    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  high  school  program? 
[1]  General 

[2]  Academic  or  college  prep 

[3]  Vocational  (Occupational)  preparation  — >  [1]  Agriculture 

[2]  Business/Office 

[3]  Distribut ion/Marketing 

[4]  Health 

[5]  Home  economics 

[6]  Technical 

[7]  Trade  or  industrial 

15*    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  grades  in  high  school? 

[1]  Mostly  A  (a  numerical  average  of  90-100) 

[2]  About  half  A  and  half  B  (85-89) 

[3]  Mostly  B  (80-84) 

[4]  About  half  B  and  half  C  (75-79) 

[5]  Mostly  C  (70-74) 

[6]  About  half  C  and  half  D  (65-69) 

[7]  Mostly  D  (60-64) 

[8]  Mostly  below  D  (below  60) 

16*     In  high  school ,  approximately  how  much  time  did  you  spent  on  homework  per 
week? 

[1]  No  homework  was  ever  assigned 

[2]  I  had  homework  assigned,  but  I  usually  didn't  do  it 

[3]  Less  than  1  hour  per  week 

[4]  Between  1  and  3  hours  per  week 

[5]  3-5  hours  per  week  (1/2  -  1  hour  per  night) 

[6]  5-10  hours  per  week  (1-2  hours  per  night) 

[7]  11-15  hours  per  week  (2-3  hours  per  night) 

[8]  15+  hours 

Sou 


17.    In  high  school,  did  you  participate  in  any  of  the  following  type  of 
activities  in  or  out  of  school?     (ANSWER  ALL  ITEMS) 


Participated 
actively,  but 
Did  not    not  as  officer 
or  leader 


participate 
[1] 


(a)  Varsity  athletic  teams 

(b)  Other  athletic  teams  [1] 

(c)  Cheer  leading,  pep  club,  majorettes  [1] 

(d)  Drama  [1] 

(e)  Band,  orchestra,  chorus,  or  dance  [1] 

(f)  Hobby  clubs  (photography,  electronics,  [1] 
crafts)  or  school  subject  clubs 
(science,  business,  math) 

(g)  Honorary  clubs,  such  as  National  [1] 
Honor  Society 

(h)  School  newspaper,  magazine,  yearbook  [1] 

(i)  Student  council,  student  government,  [1] 
political  club 

(j)  Vocational  education  clubs  [1] 
(FHA,  FT  A,  FFA,  DECA,  FBLA,  VICA) 

(k)  Youth  organizations  in  the  community  [1] 
(Scouts,  Y)  or  church  activities 

(1)  Junior  Achievement  [1] 

18.    Have  you  taken  any  of  the  following  tests? 


[2] 
[2] 
[2] 
[2] 
[2] 
[2] 


[2] 

[2] 
[2] 

[2] 

[2] 

[2] 


a)  College  Board  SAT  test 


[1]  Yee  - 
[2]  No 


 > 


b)  ACT  test 


Combined  score: 
[1]  400  -  600 
[2]  600  -  800 
[3]  800  -  1000 
[4]  1000  -  1200 
[5]  1200+ 


[1]  Yes  >  Score: 

[2]  No  [1]  less  than  15 

[2]  15  -  19 
[3]  20  -  24 
[4]  25  -  30 
[5]  More  than  30 


Officer 

or 
leader 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 
[3] 


[3] 

[3] 
[3] 

[3] 

[3] 

t3] 


Current  Education 


19.    For  how  many  grading  periods  (quarters,  semesters,  etc.)  have  you  attended 
this  institution  not  counting  this  current  one?   


3 

501 


20.     Please  rank  the  four  most  important  factors  that  influenced  you  to  chcose 
this  institution.     (The  most  important  factor  would  be  1,  the  next  most 
important  2,  and  so  forth.    Bo  not  repeat  rankings.    If  there  are  fever 
than  4  factors*  then  only  rank  the  factors  that  were  important.) 

(a)  Guidance  counselor  in  prior  school   

(b)  Catalog's  description   

(c)  Parents  advice   

(d)  Teacher  in  prior  school   

(e)  Location   

(f)  Friend  or  acquaintance  recommendation   

(g)  Reputation  of  the  institution  for  providing 

high  quality  education  and  training   

(h)  Reputation  of  the  institution  for  high  placement  rates   

(i)  Cost  considerations 

(j)  Financial  aid   

(k)  It  is  the  only  institution  in  my  state  that  offers 

the  program  I'm  interested  ;,n   


21.  Does  this  institution  consider  you  a  full  or  e  part-time  student? 

[1]  Full  time 
[2]  Part-time 
[3]  Don't  know 

22.  How  many  credit  hours  are  you  enrolled  in  during  this  grading  period? 

  credit  hours 

23.  How  many  credit  hours  are  you  planning  to  enroll  in  for  the  entire  year? 
(September  1.  1986  -  August  31.  1987)  credit  hours 

24.  a)  What  is  the  cost  per  credit  hour  for  the  courses  you  are  currently 

taking?  $  .  

b)  What  is  the  total  cost  for  course  fees  over  and  above  the  charges  per 
cred;t  hour?     $  .  

25.  Did  you  receive  a  loan  to  cover  any  of  the  costs  for  this  year's 
educational  expenses? 

[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 

26.  Did  you  receive  any  form  of  financial  aid  for  this  school  year  such  as  a 
scholarship,  grant,  fellowship,  assistantship,  tuition  waiver,  or 
veteran's  educational  benefits?     (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

[9]  No  (Go  to  Question  27) 

[1]  Yes,  a  scholarship  [5]  Yes,  a  tuition  waiver 

[2]  Yes,  a  grant  [6]  Yes,  veterans'  benefits 

[3]  Yes,  a  fellowship  [7]  Yes,  JTPA/PIC 

[A]  Yes,  an  assistantship  [8]  Yes,  other  (specify: 
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Uqvo  vnii    ^fllfian  nnv   of    fV> t>   fol  1  nui  no   ronrcoc           f  Vm  c 

nfiVC    YUU     LCUVV5U    Qlljr     wl     LUC                  vwlllg    V>UUlOCo     Q  L  Llilo 

incfifiifi  on  ? 

lllo  LJ  LUL  1U 11  * 

(ANStfKR 

lco 

No 

ja  1    Tip  oi'r   Kn q1  i  ch    l  cnnipt  i  tp<*r   p      1  i»H   H enrol  o ntnon  t*n1 

rn 

LA  J 

[21 
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rn 

LA  J 

[2] 

L*J 

c)  A  course  on  how  to  study 

[1] 

[2] 

d)  Basic  science  (sometimes  called  pre-tech) 

[1] 

[2] 

e)  Career  education  (job  knowledge,  job  seeking 

skills,  career  awareness 

[1] 

[2] 

28.    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  grades  in  this  institution? 

[1]  Mostly  A  (a  numerical  average  of  90-100) 

[2]  About  half  A  and  half  B  (85-89) 

[3]  Mostly  B  (80-84) 

[4]  About  half  B  and  half  C  (75-79) 

[5]  Mostly  C  (70-74) 

[6]  About  half  C  and  half  D  (65-69) 

[7]  Mostly  D  (60-6',: 

[8]  Mostly  below  D  (below  60) 


29.    About  how  much  time  do  you  spend  preparing  for   

week?  (course  name) 


each 


hours 


30.     Is  the  time  that  you  spend  on  this  course  more,  less,  or  about  the  same  as 
time  spent  on  your  other  courses? 


[1]  More 

[2]  About  the  same 


[3]  Less 

[4]  Don1 1  know 


31.    What  type  of  degree  are  you  currently  working  toward  and  what  is  the 
highest  type  of  degree  you  eventually  plan  to  get? 


Working  on 
[1]  Vocational  certificate 
[2]  Associate's  degree 
[3]  Bachelor's  degree 
[4]  Other  (Please  specify: 

 ) 

[5]  Not  working  toward  a  degree 


Plan  to  get 
[1]  Vocational  certificate 
[2]  Associate's  degree 
[3]  Bachelor's  degree 
[4]  Master's  degree 
[5]  Ph.D. 

[6]  Other:  (  


[7]  Not  working  toward  a  degree 


ERLC 


32. 


35. 


36. 


Do  you  participate  in  anv  of  the  following  types  of  activities  in  or  out 
of  school?  (ANSWER  ALL  ITEMS) 

Participate 
actively,  but 


not  as 

Do  not 

officer 

uiric  er 

participate 

or  leader 

or  ieaae 

a; 

varsi ty  arnie tie  reams  ilj 

V  -J 

LJ  J 

h) 
d; 

J 

LJ  J 

c) 

Cheerleading,  pep  club,  majorettes  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

d) 

Drama  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

e) 

Band,  orchestra,  chorus,  or  dance  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

f) 

Hobby  clubs  iphotcgraphy,  electronics,  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

crafts) 

g) 

Honorary  clubs  or  societies  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

h) 

School  newspaper,  magazine,  yearbook  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

i) 

Student  government  [1] 

[2] 

[3] 

33.    Do  you  participate  in  an  internship  or  cooperative  education  program  that 
involves  employment  off-campus? 


[1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  question  35) 


How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  work 
as  part  of  the  program?    hours 


34.    Do  you  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  co-op  work? 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 


An  individualized  course  is  one  that  you  take  on  your  own  at  your  own 
speed,  perhaps  with  assistance  of  a  microcomputer.    How  many 
individualized  courses  have  you  taken  in  this  institution? 

courses 


[99]  None 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements? 

Strongly 


a) 

The  course  work  in  this 
institution  is  more 
difficult  than  high  school. 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

b) 

On  average,  the  instructors 

seem  to  care  a  lot  about  students 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

c) 

The  students  here  have  a  lot 
of  school  spirit. 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

d) 

I  had  no  idea  about  how  hard 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

the  courses  would  be  when  I  entered. 

e) 

The  library  facilities  at  this 
institution  are  good. 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

f) 

The  equipment  at  this 
institution  is  good* 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

g) 

This  institution  does  not  ^lace 
as  many  students  in  jobs 

[i] 

[2] 

[3] 

after  graduation  as  they  advertise. 

Moderately  Moderately  Strongly 

Agree 
[A] 


[A] 
[A] 
[A] 
[A] 
[A] 
[A] 
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37.  Do  you  feel  taat  you  will  complete  the  program  that  you  are  in? 

[I]  Yes   >     (Go  to  question  38) 

No,  because  (Hark  the  best  answer) 

[2]  I  will  probably  transfer  to  another  program  in  this  institution 

[3]  I  will  probably  transfer  to  another  institution 

[4]  I  will  probably    top  attending  because  the  work  is  too  hard 

[5]  I  will  probably  stop  attending  for  financial  reasons 

[6]  I  will  probably  stop  attending  because  English  is  a  second 

language  and  I  am  having  too  much  difficulty 
[7]  I  will  probably  get  a  j ob  after  I  complete  the  program 
[8]  I  will  probably  stop  attending  for  other  reasons 

(Specify :  ) 

Other  Colleges 

38.  Have  you  attended  any  college  or  institution  after  high  school  ^rior  to  or 
while  you  were  enrolled  here? 

[1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  question  44) 

39.  What  was  the  name  and  address  of  the  most  recent  postsecondary  institution 
you  attended? 


40.    Dates  of  attendance  of  most  recent  enrollment  prior  to  this  institution? 


From 


/ 


to 


/ 


month 


year 


month 


year 


41.    What  was/is  your  major  at  that  institution? 
[99]  Undecided,  no  major 


42.     Did  you  receive  a  degree? 


[1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  question  44) 


43.    Which  degree?     [3]  Vocational  certificate        f4]  Master's  degree 

[2]  Associate  degree                  [5]  Ph.D. 
[3]  Bachelor's  degree  [6]  Other:   


Military 


44.    Have  you  served  or  are  yru  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
including  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves?  [1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  question  49) 


45.    What  were  the  dates  of  your  service?    From   /  

month  year 

 /  .     (Enter  current  date  if  still  serving.) 


to 


month 


year 


505 


46.     (a)  What  is  the  name  of  the  job  you  were  trained  for? 


(b)  What  were/are  the  main  activities  and  duties? 


47.    How  many  weeks  of  training  (not  counting  basic)  did  you  complete? 
Formal  School  On  the  Job 

Training  Training 


 weeks 

[99]  None 


 weeks 

[99]  None 


48.    How  related  was  your  training  to  the  course  of  study  you  are  now 
pursuing? 


[1]  Not  at  all  related 
[2]  Somewhat  related 


[3]  Related 

[4]  Very  related 


Employment  History 

49.  Are  you  currently  employed  for  pay? 

50.  When  did  you  start  working  at  this  job? 

51.  What  is  your  occupation/job  duties? 


[1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to  question  59) 


month 


year 


52.    Name  of  employer: 
Type  of  industry: 


53.     How  many  hours  did  you  work  last  week? 


54.    What  is  you  hourly  wage  or  salary?  $_ 
(Include  rips,  bonuses*  commission) 


hours 


per     [1]  hour      [3]  month 
UJ  week      14J  year 


55.    How  related  is  your  job  to  the  course  of  study  you  are  pursuing? 


[1]  Not  at  all  related 
[2]  Somewhat  related 


[3]  Related 

[4]  Very  related 


56.    How  did  you  find  out  about  this  job? 

[1]  Responded  to  an  ad  in  the  newspaper 

Referred  by: 
[2]  Friend  or  family  member 
[3]  State  employment  agency 
[4]  High  school  teacher  or  counselor 


[5]  College/institution 

staff  member 
[6]  Listed  in  placement 

office 

[7]  Other:   


57.  Does  your  employer  know  that  you  are  attending  school?     [1]  Yes 

[2]  No  (Go  to 
item  59) 

58.  Does  your  employer  typically  allow  you  to  adjust  your  work  schedule* 
hours*  or  duties  to  accomodate  your  school  work  or  schedule?     [1]  Yes 

CT/i  .  [2]  No 


8 


59. 


Source 

Most  recent 

[1] 

Newspaper  ed 

job  (not  In- 

[2] 

School  place- 

cluding job 

ment  office 

described 

[3] 

Stete  employ- 

In ques- 

ment office 

tion  49) 

[4] 

Friend/ 

acquaintance 

[5] 

Teecher/ 

Counselor 

re  1 
[6] 

Other 

Second  most 

[1  J 

New s pe per  ed 

recant  job 

[2] 

School  place- 

ment office 

[3] 

State  employ- 

ment office 

[4] 

Friend/ 

ecquelntence 

[5] 

Teecher/ 

Counselor 

rei 

Other 

Thl rd  most 

r  a  1 
[1  J 

Newspeper  ed 

recent  job 

[2] 

School  piece- 

reent  office 

[3] 

State  employ- 

ment office 

[4] 

Friend/ 

ecquelntence 

[5] 

Teecher/ 

Counselor 

[6] 

Other 

Fourth  most 

tU 

Newspeper  ad 

recent  job 

[2] 

School  place- 

ment office 

[3] 

Stete  employ- 

ment office 

[4] 

Friend/ 

acquaintance 

[5] 

T  ^cher/ 

Counselor 

[oj 

Other 

Fifth  most 

[1] 

Newspaper  ed 

recent  job 

[2] 

8chool  place- 

mant  nfflnp 

[3] 

Stete  employ- 

went  office 

[4] 

Friend/ 

acquaintance 

[5] 

Teacher/ 

Counselor 

[6] 

Other 

Date 


c)  Ending            d)  Occupation  or     e)  Name  of 
Pete  Job  Duties  Fi rm 


g]  Relevant     h)  Last  [or 
f)  Average               Current           current  wage 
Hours/Week  Treininj  or  salary) 


During 
school 

Summe  rs 


During 
school 

Summers 


During 
school 

Summers 


During 
school 

Summers 


Duri  ng 
ech ool 

Summers 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  Mo 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 


[1]  Yes 
[2]  No 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 
[3]  month 
[4]  yeer 


per 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 
[3]  month 
[4]  year 


per 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 
[3]  month 
yeer 


per 


[4] 


[1]  hour 
[2]  week 
[3]  month 
[4]  yeer 


per 


[1]  hour 

[2]  week 

[3]  month 

[4]  yetfr 


per 
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Government-Sponsored  Training 

64.  Besides  the  jobs  you  just  listed  (or  earlier  jobs)*  have  you  received 
skill  training  from  a  government-sponsored  program  such  as  CETA.  JTPA,  or 
the  Job  Corps,  from  a  labor  organization,        from  a  c ommuni ty-b ased 
organization  such  as  the  Urban  League,  an  action  agency,  etc.     (MARK  ALL 
THAT  APPLY) 

[1]  No  (Go  to  question  67) 

[2]  Yes,  from  CETA  or  JTPA 

[3]  Yes,  from  a  labor  organization 

[4]  Yes,  from  a  community-based  organization 

65.  What  is/are  the  name(s)  of  the  agencies  that  sponsored  this  training? 


66.    For  the  program  that  you  attended  last  (most  recently) — 

a)  Did  you  complete  the  program?  [1]  Yes 

[2]  No,  I  am  still  enrolled 
[3]  No 

b)  Dates  of  enrollment         From   /   to   /  


month         year            month  year 
c)  What  occupation  or  job  were  you  being  trained  for?  


d)  Did  this  program  provide  you  classroom  or  individualized  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic?  [1]  Yes 

[2]  No 

e)  How  related  was  the  training  to  the  program  or  course  of  study  you  are 
currently  pursuing? 

[1]  Not  at  all  related  [3]  Related 

[2]  Sumewiiat  related  [A]  Vory  elated 

67.  Do  you  have  any  of  the  following  conditions?     (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

[1]  Specific  learning  disability  f6]  Orthopedic  handicap 

[2]  Visual  handicap  (not  correctable)        [7]  Other  physical  disability 

[3]  Hard  of  hearing  or  handicap 

[4]  Deafness  Please  describe:  

[5]  Speech  disability   

[8]  None  of  these  conditions 

68.  Families  may  be  divided  into  8  groups  according  to  how  much  income  they 
receive  in  a  year,     (MARK  THE  INCOME  RANGE  THAT  APPLIES  TO  YOUR  FAMILY.) 

[1]  $7999  or  less  [5]  $20,000  -  24.999 

[2]  $8000  -  11.999  [6]  $25,000  -  34.999 

[3]  $12,000  -  15.999  [7]  $35,000  -  49.999 

[4]  $16,000  -  19.999  [8]  $50,000+ 

10 
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APPENDIX  D 
ITEM  NONRESPONSE  TABLES 


igfc  510 


EXHTBTT  D-i 


i'fliil  NOdRiSSPOitelj  FOR  'i'HLi 
ADi'ilNISTRATiVii  Ol-i'lCiAL  SURVEY 


Item 


Nontesponses 


Nonresponse  Rate 


Administrator '  s 
Title 


2. 


3. 


4. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
£) 

9) 
h) 
a) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


i) 
ii) 
iii) 
iv) 
i) 
ii> 
(iii) 
iv) 
i) 
ir) 
iii) 
iv) 
i) 
ii) 

iii) 

 \ 

XV  / 

i) 
ii) 
iii) 
xv) 

i) 

ii) 

iii) 

iv) 

i) 

ix) 

iii) 

iv) 


2 

21 


11 
13 

9 
11 
17 
18 

8 
10 
29 
13 
28 
30 
27 
13 
32 
36 
3i 
15 
34 
40 
20 
15 
29 

r> 
JO 

27 
20 
37 
44 
32 
24 
43 
44 
27 
25 
39 
39 


0.5% 
5.6 


2.9 
3.4 
2.4 
2.9 
4.5 
4.8 
2.1 
2.7 
7.7 
3.4 
7.4 

O  «  v 

7.2 
3.4 
8.5 
9.5 
8.2 
4 . 0 
9.0 

10.6 
5.3 
4.0 
7.7 

itt.l 
7.2 
5.3 
9.8 

11.7 
8.5 
6.4 

11.4 

11.7 
7.2 
6.6 

10.3 

10.3 


D-3 
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EXHIBIT  D-l— Continued 


Item 


Nonresponses 


Nonresponix-  Rate 


i  \  k  \ 

21 

J  •  o 

(lxij 

36 

9.5 

/  1  Xi  \ 

(IV) 

9.5 

i  J   1 1 3 

ZD 

o.C 

in ) 

0.1 

(HI  J 

39 

10.3 

(iv) 

40 

10.6 

3)  (i) 

17 

4.5 

t  m  m  \ 
(11) 

16 

4.2 

/  j  i  ,*  v 
(111) 

34 

9.0 

(IV) 

37 

9.8 

D  •      3  J 

13 

3.4 

1 1  i  \ 
(11) 

-7 

1.9 

M 

1  Q 

1.9 

w  j 

o 

4.1 

3) 

Q 

0 

2.1 

\ 

ej 

19 

r    f  i 

i  J 

o 

2.1 

9) 

-J 

1 

n) 

14 

3.7 

i) 

6 

l.o 

8 

*.l 

/  •  a) 

9 

2.4 

c) 

o  •  a) 

~» 
/ 

1.9 

a) 

tz 
0 

1.0 

c> 

/.• 
0 

1.0 

o) 

6 

1.6 

G) 

9 

2.4 

-7 

7 

1.9 

b 

l.o 

/: 

0 

1.0 

7 

1  Q 

I.J 

0 

1.0 

1  •  J 

e ) 

0 

1.0 

f) 

7 

1.9 

g) 

11 

2.9 

h) 

8 

2.1 

i) 

14 

J.7 

j) 

6 

1.0 

k) 

6 

1.6 

i) 

U 

2.1 

m) 

9 

2.4 

D-4 
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EXHIBIT  D-l— Continued 


Item 


Nonresponae: 


Uonresponsf-  Hate 


9 

:RLC 


n) 

/ 

1  . 

0) 

O 

4  •  1 

P) 

7 

1  .J 

q) 

14 

"!  "7 

r) 

8 

2  1 
a  •  J. 

s) 

13 

o  « 

J  •  4 

t) 

7 

10.  a) 

8 

b) 

2  A 

4m  m  4 

c) 

7 

1  Q 

d) 

4 

1  1 

e) 

3 

u  •  u 

i") 

2  1 

«■  •  J. 

y) 

43 

11  4 

il) 

8 

9  1 

i) 

13 

O  m  4 

-j ) 

11 

10 

lr> 

4.0 

i) 

111 

4 .  o 

11.  a) 

10 

2  7 

Ami 

17 

A  ^ 
4  ■  3 

12.  a) 

10 

9  7 

b) 

13 

11 

2  Q 

12 

^  0 

e) 

11 

x  ■  y 

£) 

8 

4»  m  1 

13 .  a) 

i  £ 

3.4, 

3.4 

b) 

10 

2  7 

Ami 

^4 

&  A 

V  m  *t 

19 

J  mV 

^) 

12 

1  7 

4.5 

1  0 

ly 

5.0 

14. 

A  Q 
4.0 

4.8 

15. 

16. 

- 

— 

1  / .  a) 

13 

3.4 

19 

O  mV 

c) 

12 

3.2 

d) 

22 

5.8 

e) 

19 

5.0 

f) 

18. 

15 

4.0 

llj  Description 

22 

5.8 

19. 

13 

3.4 

20. 

18 

4.8 

D-5 
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EXHIBIT  D-l— Continued 


It  era 


Nonresponses 


Nonresponse  Rate 


21. 


23. 
24, 

25, 
26. 
27, 
2o . 


29 


30 


3? 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
9) 

g)  Description 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 

9) 
h) 
i) 


a) 
b) 
c) 
<3) 
e) 
a) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f  > 

9) 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
9) 


38 
53 
47 
53 
55 
54 


GC 
71 
22 
47 
54 
37 


33 

19 

10 

12 

15* 

21 


43 
48 
48 

132 
50 
52 
41* 
42* 
43* 
44* 

106* 
47* 
50* 
33* 
34* 
35* 
34* 

11*2* 
40* 
40* 


10.1 
14.1 
12.5 
14.1 
14.6 
14.3 


17.5 
18.8 

5.8 
12.5 
14.3 

9.8 


8.8 

5.0 

2.7 

3.2 

4.0* 

5.6 


11.4 
12.7 
12.7 
27.1 

13.8 
10.9* 
11.1* 
11.4* 
11.7* 
28.1* 
12.5* 
13.3* 
8.8* 
9.0* 
9.3* 
9.0* 
27.1* 
10.6* 
10.6* 


D-C 
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EXHIBIT  D-l— Continued 


Item 


Nonresponses 


Nonresponye  R^te 


32. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
t) 
9) 


2b* 
28* 
27* 
25* 
73* 
44* 
32* 


6.9* 
7.4* 
7.2* 
6.6* 
19.4* 
li.7* 
6.5* 


NOTE:    *  =  estimated  nuraber 

could  not  determine  oi  estimate 


D-7 
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EXHIBIT  D-2 


ITEM  NONRESPONSE  FOR  THE  ADM  IN 1ST  RAT 1 V  L 
OFFICIAL  SURVEY  SUPPLEMENi' 


Item 

Nonresponses 

Nonresponse  Rate 

Title 

46 

13.5% 

Si. 

6 

1 .  b 

b2. 

20 

5.8 

S3  • 

a) 

24* 

/  .0* 

b) 

-J      /I  u, 
/.0* 

c) 

24* 

7  .fc* 

0) 

24* 

7.0* 

c) 

24 

7.0 

f ) 

24* 

7.0* 

S4. 

7d 

zl.9 

S5. 

a) 

"7  L 

21.9 

t) 

/  5* 

21.5* 

30  • 

a) 

5 

1.5 

o) 

2.9 

c) 

d) 

e) 

135 

39.5 

£) 

64 

18.7 

g) 

~ 

S7. 

23 

6.7 

SO. 

a) 

50* 

14.6* 

b) 

56* 

14 .6* 

c) 

50* 

14.6* 

«3) 

50* 

14.6* 

S9. 

a) 

*** 

b) 

ol3. 

113 

34  .5 

Sll . 

a) 

■— 

o) 

S12. 

«) 

J  2 

9.4 

b) 

50* 

14.6* 

c) 

47 

13.7 

S13. 

a) 

b) 

S14. 

a) 

a)  (1) 

a)  (2) 

b) 

c) 

:RLC 


D-8 
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EXHIBIT  D-2— Continued 


iteia  I        flonrespunses  komesponse  Rate 


S15.  a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 


NOTE:    *  =  estimated  number 

-  could  not  determine  or  estimate 


D-9 


EXHIBIT  D-3 


ITEM  NONRESPONSE  FOR  THE 
PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR  SURVEY 


Item 


Nonresponf.es 


IJoniresponse  Kate- 


Title 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 

7 . 


10, 

11, 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15, 
16, 
17. 
]8, 
19, 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 


a  j 
b) 
"~  i 

A  J 

b) 

c] 
ci) 
e] 
f ! 
g) 
h] 


o) 
c] 
d) 
e] 

f  ] 

g] 

h) 
a] 
b) 


6 
26 
20 
15 
15 
34 
34 
1 
3 
22 


15 
10 
12 
10 
10 
9 
11 
11 
9 
7 
8 
12 
14 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
9 

0 
8 

47 
11 
6 
8 
8 
11 


1.6% 

7.1 

5.4 

4.1 

4.1 

9.3 

9.3 

0.3 

0.8 

6.0 


5.7 
4.1 
2.7 
3.3 
2.7 
2.7 
2.5 
3.0 
3.0 
2.5 
1.9 
2.2 
3.3 
J .  8 
0.8 
0.o 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 

1.1 
2.5 

0.0 
2.2 

12.8 
3.0 
1.6 
2.2 
2.2 
3.0 


D-10 


ERLC 
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EXHIBIT  D-3-- Continued 


Item 

Nonresponses 

Nonrespon:je  Rate 

[2]  description 

15 

4.1 

20. 

17 

4.6 

21. 

3 

2.j 

13 

3.5 

NOTE:     *  =  estimated  number 

could  noL  determine  or  estimate 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  D-4 


ITEM  NONRESPOHSE  FOR  THE 
CHAIRPERSON  SURVEY 


Item 


Nonresponsej; 


Konresponse  Rate 


4. 

5.  a) 
b) 

6.  a) 
b) 
O 

7.  a) 
b) 
O 
d) 
e) 

8. 

3. 
18. 
11. 

12.  a) 

b) 

c; 

d) 

e) 

f) 

9) 
h) 

i) 
j) 
!:) 
I) 
ai) 
n) 
o) 
P) 
q) 
r) 
a) 
t) 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

id.  a) 
b) 
o) 
a) 
e) 
f) 


70 
20 
20* 
15b 


11 
15 
15 


6 

63 

50* 

20 

11 

12 

15 

15 

12 

27 

17 

56 

17 

12 

15 

11 

11 

15 

16 

15 

15 

48 

14 

19 

8 
63 

9 

36 
38 
43 
34 
49 
28 


11.6* 
3.3 
3.3* 

25.6 


1.8 
2.5 
2.5 


1.0 
10.4 

8.3* 
3.3 
1.8 
2.0 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
4.5 
2.8 
9.3 
2.8 
2.0 
2.5 
1.8 
1.8 
2.5 
3.0 
2.5 
2.5 
7.9 
2.3 
3.1 
1.3 
10.4 
1.5 

6.0 
6.3 
7.1 
5.6 
8.1 
4.6 


D-12 
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EXHIBIT  D-4— Continued 


Item 


Nonresponses 


Nonresponse  Rate 


9) 
h) 

i) 

j) 

19.  a) 
b) 

20. 

[1]  description 

21. 

22.  a) 
b) 

23.  a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 

24.  a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 
i) 
j) 
k) 
I) 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


gender) 
race) 

g) 

h) 
i) 

j) 
k) 
a) 
o) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


32 
42 
25 
51 


16 
27 

71 
80 
11 
8 
8 
9 
8 
11 
11 
13 
19 
26 
20 
22 
22 
19 
50 
25 
27 
22 
32 
32 
4 
30 
69 
49 


5.3 
6.9 
4.1 
8.4 


2.6 
4.5 

11.7 
13.2 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.1 
3.1 
4.3 
3.3 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1 
8.3 
4.1 
4.5 
3.6 
5.3 
5.3 
0.7 
5.0 
11.4 
8.1 


D-13 
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EXHIBIT  D-4--Conti.nued 


Item 


Nonresponses 


Non response  Rate 


29, 


30. 
31, 
32, 


33, 


36, 
37, 
38, 
39, 
40. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

9) 
h) 


a) 
b) 
O 
d) 
e) 
f) 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
i) 

9) 
ii) 
i) 

j) 
k) 
1) 
m) 
a) 
o) 


a) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
3) 


37 
42 
32 
41 
28 
41 
44 
34 
124 
118 
23 
30 
27 
33 
25 
29 
46 
46 
46 
49 
57 
55 
53 
56 
53 
6'j 
70 
46 
54 
56 
57 
26 
12 
14 

41 

46 
46 
47 
114 

63 
77 


6.1 
6.9 
5.3 
6.8 
4.6 
6.8 
7.3 
5.6 
20.5 
19.5 
3.8 
5.0 
4.5 
5.5 
4.1 
4.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
8.1 
9.4 
9.1 
8.8 
9.3 
8.8 
9.9 
11.6 
7.6 
a. 9 
9.3 
9.4 
4.4 
2.0 
2.3 

6.8 

7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
18.8 
10.4 

"«   '  -7 

•  / 


»•    1  A 


EXHIBIT  D-4—  Continued 


1 1  fiifl 

a) 

■t  "1 

/  •  J* 

55* 

y  •  1* 

5  ?* 

o.o* 

d) 

5G* 

ft  1* 
O  •  JTk 

e) 

f ) 

72* 

1  1  Q* 

q) 

ft  IS* 

14  .2* 

a) 

51* 

b) 

5U* 
DO 

ft     o  + 

9.3* 

c) 

51* 

o.  8* 

d) 

5  1* 

8.8* 

e) 

1 1  a* 

21 .  5* 

i:) 

7fi* 

9) 

85* 

14.0* 

a) 

72* 

11.9* 

b) 

74* 

12.2* 

c) 

69* 

11.4* 

d) 

68* 

11.2* 

e) 

122* 

20.2* 

£) 

79* 

13.1* 

y) 

82* 

13.6* 

NOTE:     *  ~  estimated  number 

could  not  determine  or  estimate 
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EXHIBIT  D-5 


ITEM  NONRESPONSE  FOR  THE 
FACUL1Y  SURVEY 


Item 

Noniesponses 

J  Wonrespdnse 

4. 

69 

J. 6* 

5. 

23 

1.9 

r~ 

O. 

15 

1.2 

7. 

a) 

69 

5.6 

8. 

b) 

213 

17.2 

u) 

8 

k). 6 

[1]  description 

12 

1.0 

9. 

74 

6.0 

10. 

a) 

6 

0.5 

b) 

4 

0.3 

c) 

3 

0.2 

d) 

4 

0.3 

11. 

a) 

26 

2.1 

b) 

49 

4.0 

c) 

35 

2.8 

d) 

34 

2.7 

e) 

40 

3.2 

f) 

26 

2.1 

12. 

a) 

16 

1.3 

b) 

22 

1.8 

c) 

18 

1.5 

d) 

25 

2.0 

e) 

14 

1.1 

f) 

27 

2.2 

9) 

16 

1.3 

13. 

a) 

13 

1.0 

b) 

10 

0.8 

c) 

7 

0.6 

d) 

6 

0.5 

e) 

7 

0.6 

14. 

weeks 

55 

4.4 

a) 

35 

2.8 

b) 

80 

6.5 

15. 

100 

8.1 

16. 

7 

0.6 

17. 

a) 

18 

1.5 

b) 

36 

2.9 

18. 

10 

0.8 

19. 

26. 

a) 

8 

0.6 

b) 

a 

0.0 

21. 

a) 

16 

1.3 

b) 

25 

2.0 

O 

9 

0.7 

d) 

10 

0.8 

D-16 
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EXHIBIT  D-5— Continued 


Item 


HonresponseiJ 


Nonresponse  Rate 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27, 


e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 

i) 

j) 
k) 

i) 
w) 
n) 
o) 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
i") 

S) 
h) 

i) 
j) 
a) 
t>) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 

gender 
race 

S) 
10 
i) 
j) 

-) 

b) 


/ 

21 
11 
17 
21 
33 
61 
5 
18 
10 
1G 
4 
15 
50 
56 
60 
57 
79 
61 
42 
54 
39 
56 
7 
10 
5 
4 
6 
8 
6 
7 

28 


26 . 

[2]  percentage 

165 

29. 

13 

a) 

47 

b) 

40 

c) 

57 

d) 

49 

c) 

49 

0.6 
1.7 
0.9 
1.4 
1.7 
2.7 
4.9 

0.  4 

1.  J 
0.8 
1.3 
0.3 
1.2 
4.0 
4.5 
4.8 
4.6 
6.4 
4.9 
3.4 
4.4 
3.1 
4.5 
0.6 
0.8 
0.4 
0.3 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 

2.3 


13.3 
1.0 
3.8 
3.2 
4.6 
4.0 
4.0 


D-17 
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EXHIBIT  D-5— Continued 


Item 


Nonresponses 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
33. 

JO. 

37. 


38, 


39. 
40, 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 

48. 


f) 

42 

g) 

49 

4  0 

h) 

64 

r*  2 

a) 

37 

3  0 

66 

5  3 

b) 

78 

6.3 

ii  \ 
c  J 

84 

6.8 

d) 

66 

5.3 

e) 

70 

5.6 

a) 

61 

4.9 

b) 

71 

5.7 

c) 

73 

5.9 

d) 

43 

3.5 

e) 

68 

5.5 

f) 

40 

3.2 

22 

1.8 

15 

1.2 

81 

6.5 

a) 

28 

2.3 

b) 

30 

2.4 

c) 

31 

2.5 

ci) 

36 

2.9 

e) 

50 

4.0 

f) 

39 

3.1 

9) 

41 

3.3 

h) 

54 

4.4 

a) 

55 

4.4 

b) 

56 

4.5 

O 

58 

4.7 

15 

1.2 

24 

1.9 

33 

2.7 

34 

2.7 

C) 

80 

6.5 

u) 

34 

4.4 

e) 

34 

2.7 

18 

1.5 

5 

0.4 

a) 

14 

1.1 

8 

0.6 

b) 

22 

1.6 

37 

3.0 

a) 

56 

4.5 

O 

90 

7.3 

d) 

93 

7.5 

e) 

150 

12.1 

D-18 
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EXHIBIT  D-5—  Continued 


Item 

Nonresponses 

worn copon^c  KclLC 

f ) 

121 

9.0 

9) 

128 

10.3 

49. 

a) 

71* 

5,7* 

fc) 

150* 

12,1* 

c) 

122* 

9,8* 

d) 

141* 

11.4* 

e) 

244* 

19.7* 

i-) 

210* 

if    n  + 

16.9* 

9) 

186* 

15. 0* 

50  • 

a) 

72* 

5.8* 

b) 

87* 

7.0* 

c) 

122* 

9.8* 

Q) 

132* 

1/1     "7  4 

10.7* 

c) 

227* 

18.3* 

f ) 

214* 

11      "5  + 

17.3* 

r  l 

51. 

9) 

192* 

1  c     c  + 

15.  5* 

a) 

99* 

8.0* 

b) 

102* 

8.2* 

c) 

131* 

10.6* 

d) 

125* 

l0.l* 

G) 

221* 

17.8* 

f) 

205* 

16.5* 

9) 

180* 

14.5* 

52. 

a) 

128* 

10.3* 

b) 

128* 

10.3* 

c) 

140* 

11.3* 

d) 

141* 

11.4* 

e) 

205* 

16.5* 

f) 

174* 

14.0* 

9) 

156* 

12.6* 

NOTE:    *  =  estimated  number 

-  could  r.oc  determine  or  estimate 
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EXHIBIT  D-6 


ITEM  HONRESPONSE  FOR  THE 
STUDENT  SURVEY 


Item 


Nonrcsponaes 


Nonres^orse  Rate 


4. 

5. 

o  • 

7. 

8. 

9. 
16. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


a) 
b) 


[3]  response 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 

i) 

j) 
k) 

1) 

16.  a) 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


[1]  response 
b) 

[1]  response 


a) 
b) 


25. 
26. 

27.  a) 
b) 
c) 


129 
22 
21 
22 
38 
7 
34 
16 
24 
61 
116 
94 
36 
5 
29 
27 
220 
302 
372 
40b 
3  77 
361 
376 
342 
373 
3W0 
275 
404 
214 
249 
279 
235 


66 
603 
793 


70 

182 
186 
331 


3.9% 
0.7 
v .  6 
0.7 
1.1 
0.2 
1.0 
0.5 
0.7 
1.8 
3.5 
2.8 
1.1 
0.2 
0.9 
0.8 
6.6 
9.1 
11.2 
12.0 
11.3 
10.8 
11.3 
10.3 
11.2 
9.0 
8.3 
12.1 
6.4 
7.5 
8.4 
7.1 


2.0 
18.1 
23.8 


2.1 

5.5 
5.6 
9.9 


D-20 
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EXHIBIT  D-6--Continued 


It  era 


Nonrcsponse  Rate 


2u  • 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 


37. 
3d. 
3*. 
4w. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

46. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


a) 

o) 


33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 


a) 
b) 
a) 
b) 
c) 
O 
e) 
f) 

9) 
h) 
i) 

11]  hour: 


o) 
c) 
cl) 
e) 
f) 

g) 


b) 


350 
241 
87 
176 
149 
136 
419 
162 
154 
206 
207 
211 
205 
182 
205 
207 
70 
51 


87 

54 
100 

70 
144 

77 
330 

33 

45 
2 

39 
159 


62 
4 
11 


40 

0 
2 
4 
45 
56 


10.5 
7.2 
2 . 6 
5.3 
4.5 
4.1 

12.6 
4.9 
4.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6.3 
6.2 
5.5 
6.2 
6 . 2 
2.1 
1.5 


I .  o 
1.6 
3.0 
2.1 
4.3 
2.3 
9.S 
1.0 
1.4 
0.1 
1.2 
4.8 


1.9 
0.1 

0.3- 


1.2 
0.0 
0.1 
0.1 
1.5 
1.7 
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EXHIBIT  D-6- 


-Continued 


Item 


Nonresponseo 


Nonresponsc  iwte 


56, 

57, 
58, 
59, 


[7]  description 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63, 


64. 
65. 
66. 


2 
17 
0 
62 
290* 
45* 
148* 
14* 
27* 

253* 
156* 
379* 
62* 
81* 
20* 
39* 

269* 
146* 
478* 
80* 
81* 
54* 
67* 

297* 
174* 
389* 
119* 
121* 
109* 
114* 

287* 
177* 
337* 
149* 
152* 
143* 
149* 

563* 
187* 

94 
129 

67 
111 


0.1 

0.5 

0.0 

1.9 

8.7* 

1.4* 

4.4* 

0.4* 

0.8* 

7.6* 
4.7* 
11.4* 
l.S* 
2.4* 


W  .0 

1.2* 

8.1* 
4.4* 
14.4- 
2.4* 
2.4* 
1.6* 
2.0* 

8.9* 
5.2-' 
11.7* 
3.6* 
3.6* 
3.3* 
3.4* 

8.6* 
5.3* 
10.1* 
4.5* 
4.6* 
4.3* 
4.5* 

16.9* 
5.6* 
2.8 
3.9 
2.0 
3.3 


ERIC 
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EXHIBIT  D-6— Continued 


Item 

c) 
d) 
e) 

67. 
68. 

Locating  Info 


Nonresponses 

120 

85 

98 
149 
162 
175 


Nonresponse  Rate 

j  .  o 
2.6 
2.9 
4.5 
4.9 
5.3 


NOTE:    "*  =  estimated  number 

-  could  not  determine  or  estimate 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  E 

ON  SITE  VISIT  INTERVIEW  FORMS 
AND  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  FORM 


ERIC 
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Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIAL  INTERVIEW  FORM 


INTERVIEWER 
INSTITUTION 
DATE   , 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIAL 
TITLE   .  


TIME:  Start 
End 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

1     Would  you  please  describe  the  orgar.i  .ational  structure  of  your 
administration?    (Request  organizational  chart.) 


E-3 


9 

ERIC 
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CURRICULUM  DECISION  MAKING 


[CULUM  DECISION  curriculu»  ox 

chair,  committees , 

About  bow  long  would  it  ta*e« 


give  me  an  example  of  an  imp 


^rinkina  resources  affected 


E-4 


9 
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LINKAGES  WITH  BUSINESS/ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

5.    How  much  interaction  do  your  administrative  staff  and  faculty  have  with 
the  business/industry/labor  community?    Do  you  formally  encourage  such 
interaction?    If  so.  is  it  a  factor  in  evaluation  or  salary 
determinations? 


6.    Does  your  institution  have  any  customized  training  programs  established 
with  local  businesses?    Does  it  have  any  JTPA  training  linkages? 
Dislocated  worker  programs?    Penal  institution  programs?  Military 
training? 


7.    How  does  your  institution  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  your 
community/region?    Do  you  think  there  are  additional  activities  or  ways 
you  could  be  contributing  to  economic  development?  How? 


E-5 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS/AT  RISK 
STUDENTS 


ft     H<»  does  vour  institution  support  at-ri*k  students  such  as  ESL. 

nwdJcsw."  sconoiicslly  diS.dvant.ged?  How  does  it  help  students  wxth 
limited  basic  skills  attainment? 


9.  Hew  effective  ere  these  programs?    (PROBE:    What  evidence?) 


E-6 

err,  . 
dot) 


STAYING  CURRENT 

.      *  fEO'B  as  perhaps  their  hardest  problem  to 

requirement? 


11. 


How  does  your  institution  budge  t  and  £e  decisions  about  equipment 
Vestments?    How  does  it  set  priorities? 


12. 


Vh.t  percentage  of  your  budget  is  devoted  to  et.ff  dov.lop.ent7 
facilities  improvement? 


To 


E-7 
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LEADERSHIP 

affair*? 


INNOVATION 

Another  i-port.ot  objective  of  » ^^SL^Som  c.n 

oTru^.SoSur.ss:^.?rti.«i.«i.n.  « 

management  practices* 

u.  «„«  iooovotiv.     « ".^s  -£? «« "yru* 

institution  that  you  are  most  proud  of  ana  wn* 
(Limit  to  2  or  3). 


E-8 


53c 


15.  Is  your  institution  tightening  admission,  grading,  or  hiring  standards  or 
doing  anything  else  in  response  to  the  general  movement  toward  excellence 
in  education?    (Probe:    Value  added  program,  departmental  incentives) 


NOTES/COMM&i  ' 
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Postsecondary  Occupational  Education 
Delivery:    An  Examination 


DIRECTOR  OF  PLACEMENT  INTERVIEW  FORM 

INTERVIEWER  RESPONDENT  

INSTITUTION  ,  TITLE  

DATE  


TIME:  Start 
End 


CURRICULUM  DECISION  MAKING 

Part  of  our  objective  in  this  study  is  to  understand  how  institutions  make 
curricular  decisions  and  what  factors  influence  the  decision-making  process. 

1.  Where  does  the  placement  function  fit  into  the  organizational  structure  of 
this  institution?    How  much  interaction  do  you  have  with  the  administration/ 
With  instructional  faculty?    (PROBE:    Assessment.  Counseling) 


2.  How  much  effective  input  is  there  from  you  or  your  staff  in  curriculum 
decisions?    Do  you  (or  other  placement  staff  members)  get  involved  in 
industry  or  community  needs  assessment?    Do  you  interact  with  instructional 
faculty  in  curriculum  decision  making?  .  (Probe:    frequency,  nature  of 
interaction) 


E-ll 
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KJSIHE6S/INDUSTW  AND  OTHER  EXTERNAL  MTERACTICWS 
employer-initiated  requests? 


4.  bo  ,ou  oU.io  fonow-up  ft.  *~«  .»*"«■  -  »~ 

bera  pl.cdl    nw  d«crib.  th.  proee... 


5.  Do  ,ou  or  ,our  .«„  ~b«.  -»«  M~  »  »  1~ 

select  job  candidates  for  employers! 


,     ...v  education  and  training  institutions  as 

6.  Do  you  or  your  staff  ?  secondary  schools.  JTPA  agencies, 

part  of  your  job-related  duties  (e.g..  interactions.  How 

military.  4-year  institutions,  etc.)?  Descrxoe 
often?    Toward  what  goals? 


E-12 


541 


STUDENT  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

7.  Are  you  involved  in  co-op  or  workstudy  programs  for  students  in  any  way? 
Please  explain. 


tours,  computer  programs)? 


9.  Are  career 
counseling 
explain. 


development  programs  offered  and  taught  by  the  Placement  or 
staff?    (e.g..  options  for  women,  employability  skills)  Please 


E-13 
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,0.  Doss  your  ^r^r^^^ 

S^sffSuS?  Ho.  ....  it  .£f.c«  y-r 

institution's  placement  rate? 


\SS  Ho.  ooss  toi.  vsnr  -oos  P"s— ' 


E-14 


ERIC  $43 


PERSONAL  AND  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 

12.  What  proportion  of  your  time  (or  your  staffs  time)  is  spent  counseling 

students  regarding  personal  or  family  problems?  (vs.  occupatxonal  guidance 
or  placement  activities) 


13.  Do  you  (or  your  staff  members)  belong  to  any  professions!  placement-related 
aesocistions?    What  types  of  activities  do  you  engage  in  to  maintain  and 
upgrade  your  professions!  expertise?    How  much  institutional  support  is 
there  for  stsff  development? 


14.  What  aspects  of  your  job  do  you  like  the  best?    The  lesst?    What  chsnges 
would  you  make  if  you  could? 
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NOTES/COMMENTS 
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Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIR  INTERVIEW  FORM 
INTERVIEWER   DEPARTMENT/ PROGRAM 


INSTITUTION,  CHAIR* KRSON'S  NA>Ii5 


DATE  

TIME:  Start  

End  

CURRICULUM  DECISION  MAKING 

A  major  objective  of  our  study  is  to  understand  how  institutions  make 
curriculum  decisions  and  what  factors  influence  the  decision  making  process. 

1.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  curriculum  development  and  curriculum  revision 
of  your  department/program?    If  you  received  a  suggestion  for  a  change 
(e.g..  a  group  of  faculty  members  suggest  dropping  a  course  from  the 
curriculum  as  no  longer  being  relevant),  please  describe  the  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  followed  to  implement  such  a  change.    About  how  long  would 
it  take? 


2.  Do  you  have  an  advisory  board(s)?    What  is  its  (their)  composition?  How 
were  they  selected?    What  role  do  they  play  in  the  curriculum  decision 
making  process  (e.g.,  in  defining  the  content  of  new  courses  or  altering 
work-experience  activities)? 


E-17 
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FACULTY  ISSUES 


In  addition  to  the  issue  of  curriculum  decision  making,  we  are  also  interested 
in  instructional  processes  and  effectiveness.  As  a  consequence*  we  would  like 
to  ask  you  several  questions  about  faculty  issue/?. 

3.  Faculty  hiring  policies  and  procedures  vary  from  institution  to  institution. 
As  the  department  chair*  are  you  responsible  for  your  departments  hiring? 
Explain  and  describe  the  steps  necessary  to  hire  a  permanent  staff  member. 


4.  Do  you  make  use  of  part-time  or  adjunct  staff?    Describe  the  steps  necessary 
to  hire  part-time  staff.    What  qualifications  do  you  require  for  part-time 
staff?    What  are  the  advantages/disadvantages  of  employing  part-time  or 
adjunct  staff? 


E-18 


In  respect  to  faculty,  are  you  directly  responsible  for  conducting 
periodic  performance  appraisals  of  your  faculty  (faculty  evaluation)? 
If  yes.  describe  the  evaluation  proems.     (Probe:    Importance  of 
professional  activities  and  teaching  capability.) 


How  are  faculty  salaries  determined?    What  is  the  starting  salary  for  a 
permanent  staff  member?    What  is  the  starting  salary  for  part-time 
instructors?     (Observer:    the  part-time  salary  may  be  on  a  per  credit  hour 
or  per  contact  hour  basis.    Try  to  get  enough  information  to  compare  the 
salary  levels  of  permanent  and  part-time  staff.) 


How  do  your  institution  and  your  department  support  the  professional 
development  of  faculty? 


How  much  influence  do  you  have  on  the  instruction  that  takes  place  i 
classrooms — e.g.,  methods,  equipment,  content? 


BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  AND  OTHER  EXTERNAL  INTERACTIONS 

7.      As  the  department  chair*  do  you  have  regular  contact  with  businesses  or 

industries  in  your  community?    Please  describe  the  frequency  and  nature  of 
hose  contacts. 


8.      Do  you  receive  follow-up  information  from  businesses  about  your 

department's  graduates  (or  noncompleters)  who  have  been  placed?    Could  you 
please  name  5  businesses  that  hired  your  graduates  over  the  past  2-3 
years?    (Interviewer:    Explain  that  you  need  to  conduct  a  telephone 
interview  with  2  of  them.    Obtain  contact  names  and  phone  numbers.) 

Employers:  Contact  Phone 


•a 
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9.      Do  you  work  with  other  educational  or  training  institutions  as  part  of 
your  duties  as  department  chair  (e.g.,  secondary  schools,  JTPA  agencies, 
military,  4  year  institutions,  etc.)?    Describe  the  nature  and  frequency 
of.  these  interactions. 


STUDENTL 

10.    Does  your  institution  have  an  open  enrollment  policy?    If  so,  does  the 
open  enrollment  policy  affect  your  program— e.g. ,  curriculum,  completion 
rates,  etc.    How  does  your  program  support  students  who  are  thought  to  be 
wat-riskn— LEP,  handicapped,  limited  basic  skill  attainment? 


11.    Does  your  department  have  additional  admission  policies  that  are  above  and 
beyond  the  institution1*  admission  policies?    If  so,  please  describe. 


E-21 
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12.  What  would  you  estimate  to  be  the  percent  of  student  placement  into  jobs 
related    to  training?    Is  this  estimate  based  on  systematic  data 
collection?    What  factors  affect  the  placement  percentage  for  your 
program? 


13.  Is  your  department  involved  in  co-op  or  work-study  programs  for  students? 
Please  describe. 
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FUNDING  POLICY/BUDGET 

14.  What  is  your  involvement  in  the  process  of  budgeting  the  departments 

annual  funds?  Please  explain  the  institutions  funding  policy  and  budget 
structure. 


15.  What  has  been  your  most  valuable  contribution  to  your  department? 
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Post secondary  Occupational  Education  Delive  y: 
An  Examination 


INSTRUCTOR  INTERVIEW  FORM 


INTERVIEWER   INSTRUCTOR. 


INSTITUTION    PROGRAM/DEPARTMENT. 


DATE  . 

TIME:  Start  

End_  

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DECISION  MAKING 

The  major  emphasis  of  our  study  is  to  understand  how  institutions  make 
curricular  and  instructional  decisions  and  what  factors  influence  the  decision 
making  process. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  faculty  participate  in  curriculum  decisions  (establishing 
a  new  program/course,  modifying  a  program/course,  or  ending  a 
program/ course)?    How  much  effective  faculty  input  is  there? 


9 

ERIC 
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2.  How  much  input  do  you  hav«*  in  determining  the  content,  resource  materials, 
texts,  etc.  for  your  courses?    To  what  extent  doe  ?  interaction  with  peers 
influence  these  matters? 


3.  What  materials,  equipment,  instructional  techniques,  or  other  program 
components  do  you  use  in  your  courses  that  you  are  most  proud  of?  What 
resources,  if  any,  do  you  lack  that  you  feel  you  need  most  to  improve  your 
courses? 

Proud  of  .  .  •  Resources  needed  •  •  . 


4.  What  techniques  do  you  use  to  enhance  and  reinforce  your  students1  basic 
skills  (e.g.,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  math)  in  your  classes?  Explain, 
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STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


We  recognize  that  your  curriculum  and  instruction  must  be  tied  to  student  needs 
and  requirements. 

5.  How  well  motivated  to  learn  are  the  students  in  your  classes?    On  what 
evidence  do  you  base  that  perception?    Does  motivation  differ  by  age* 
gender*  or  other  characteristics?    Have  motivation  levels  changed  over  the 
years  in  your  opinion? 


6.  What  kinds  of  support  services  are  available  to  you  for  helping  you  work 
with  LEP  (bilingual),  handicapped,  students  with  limited  basic  skills,  and 
other  disadvantaged  students?    How  have  you  used  those  services? 


7.  Do  you  feel  your  students  are  adequately  informed  about  the  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  in  your  community?    What  do  you  think  should/ 
could  be  done  to  improve  that  situation? 


8.  Do  you  include  the  topic  of  employability  skills  (e.g.,  attitude,  job  search 
skills)  in  any  of  the  courses  that  you  teach? 
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9.  Art  you  mare  of  follow-up/follow-through  activities  related  to  students  who 
have  completed  or  left  your  program?    Who  is  responsible  for  conducting 
these  activities?    Do  you  ever  contact  employers  about  students  that  you 
had  contact  with  during  their  enrol lnent  in  your  program? 


JOB  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
JOB  SATISFACTION 

Finally,  we'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  how  you  spend  your  time  on 
the  job  and  how  satisfied  you  are  with  your  job. 

10,  About  what  percentage  of  your  time  during  a  quarter  or  semester  would  you 
estimate  that  you  spend  on  instructional  preparation  and  delivery?  What 
are  the  biggest  demands  on  your  work  time  apart  from  instructional 
preparation  and  delivery? 


11.  As  part  of  your  job-related  role,  do  you  have  regular  contact  with 
businesses/industries  in  your  community?  Explain. 
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12.  What  activities  do  you  undertake  to  stay  current  in  your  field?    Does  your 
department/program  encourage  and  facilitate  these  activities?    Why  or  why 
not? 


13.  What  aspects  do  you  like  the  best  about  your  job?  What 
least?    What  changes  would  you  make  if  you  could? 


aspects  do  you  like 
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Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 

STUDENT  INTERVIEW  FORM 
(Group  Interview) 


INTERVIEWER  COURSE 


INSTITUTION  INSTRUCTOR 


PROGRAM   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

DATE    TIME:  Start   

End 


MOTIVATIONAL  FACTORS 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  our  study  is  to  understand  the  factors  that 
motivate  students  to  choose  particular  courses*  majors*  and  institutions. 

1.    What  major  programs  are  you  enrolled  in? 

Program  Number  of  Students 


2.    Why  are  you  taking  this  particular  course?     (Probe:    Requirement*  Personal 
Interest*  Counselor  Recommended*  Prerequisite*  etc.) 


ERLC 
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What  are  yo\  c  educational  goals?  Whh.  motivated  you  to  take  more 
schooling  after  high  school? 


What  are  your  career  goals?  Why  did  you  choose  these  goals?  What  kind  of 
job  do  you  think  you'll  get  when  you  graduate  from  this  program? 


What  motivate  you  Co  Attend  this  institution?  Did  you  consider  other 
institutions?    .")o  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  your  money's  worth? 
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Did  you  receive  reliable  information  about  the  institution  prior  to  your 
enrollmmt?    From  where?    Was  it  accurate?    What  were  some  inaccuraci^oV 


Were  you  aware  of  how  much  work  would  be  involved  to  succeed  in  your 
classes?    Do  you  feel  the  work  load  in  your  courses  is  fair? 


How  much  information  do  you  have  about  how  many  giaduates  in  your  major 
program  get  placed  and  where  they  get  placed?  How  do/did  you  get  this 
information? 


To  your  knowledge*  does  this  school  listen  to  student  recommendations 
about  curriralum  changes  or  what  cou:  es  to  offer?    Do  they  follow-up  on 
students  who  have  graduated? 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  STUDENT  PROGRESS 

10.    What  are  some  of  the  biggest  problems  you  face  in  attending  school? 
(Probe:    Family  responsibilities,  job  responsibilities,  subject 
difficulty,  finances,  transportation,  etc.)    Does  your  current  employe 
know  that  you  are  attending  school?    Does  he/she  support  you  with  flev 
time  or  other  arrangements? 


11.    Have  you  ever  considered  leaving  the  program  you're  in?  Leaving 
institution  altogether?  Why? 
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COMMENTS  ABOUT  THIS  COURStt 

12.    What  do  you  think  wi  this  course?    Would  you  recommend  it  to  a  friend? 
Why?  or  Why  not? 

Number 

  would  recommend 

  would  not  recommend 


13.    What  do  you  think  of  th««  instructor's  style  of  teaching,  emphases,  con 
tent?    (Probe:    amount  or  type  of  homework,  quizzes,  tests.) 


14.    Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for  how  the  course  could  be  improved? 
Does  the  instructor  ever  ask  for  your  opinions  regarding  such  suggestions 
and  listen  to  them? 
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Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 

EMPLOYER  INTERVIEW  FORM 


INTERVIEWER  

DATE  

TIME:  Start 
End 


RESPONDENT 

TITLE  

FIRM  


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.    For  what  types  of  positions  do  you  hire  graduates  from  occupational 

programs  at  (institution  name)?    Approximately  how  many  of  these  students 
did  you  hire  in  the  last  2  years?    In  general,  what  is  the  starting  wage, 
for  these  positions? 

Positions  .  .  .  Wage  .  .  . 

1587?     

1986?   

1985? 


2.    How  are  their  students  typically  recruited?    Do  you  rely  on  any  of  the 
following  mechanisms? 

-co-op  program  -instructor  referrals 

-internships  -college  placement  office  referrals 
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OPINION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

3.    How  well  prepared  are  individuals  from  (institution  name)  for  the  actual 
jobs  at  your  firm?    (Are  there  elements  of  the  job  that  have  t  .en 
overlooked  by  the  curriculum? — elements  which  are  over/underemphasized?) 


4.    In  your  opinion*  what  are  the  strong  points  of  the  instructors  at  this 
institution?    What  are  weaknesses  that  you  may  be  aware  of?     (Is  there  an 
over/underemphasis  on  theory  vs.  "hands-on"  training?)    How  well  informed 
are  instructors  regarding  new  technologies  or  methods? 
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5.    Is  the  equipment  used  for  classroom  instruction  up-to-date?    Is  the 
training  equipment  comparable  to  equipment  used  on-the-job? 


6.    Do  graduates  from  (institution  name)  require  less  on-the-job  training 
than: 

1.  graduates  from  other  post secondary  institutions? 

2.  employees  without  occupational  program  completion? 
(in  comparable  jobs) 
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Can  you  distinguish  between  (institution  name)  and  non- (institution  name) 
employees  in  terms  of: 

1.  productivity? 

2.  turnover  rates? 

3.  promotion  rates? 


Do  most  graduates  have  the  basic  skills  that  you  feel  are  necessary  to  make 
them  good  employees  (i.e.,  reading,  writing*  arithmetic*  communication  and 
personal  skills)?    Does  (Institution  name)  work  to  develop  and  improve 
student 9 s  basic  skills? 


Do  most  graduates  seem  to  have  good  work  habits?  Does  (institution  name) 
work  to  develop  employ ability  skills  and  attitudes? 
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LINKAGE  WITH  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTION 


10.  Is  there  anyone  from  this  organization  serving  on  an  advisory  committee  at 
(institution  name)?    If  yes*  how  are  they  involved  in  curriculum  decision 
making? 


11.  Are  the  training  needs  of  your  firm  communicated  to  (institution  name)? 
How? 


12.  Does  anyone  from  (institution  name)  systematically  follow-up  with  you  about 
their  graduate's  job  performance?    If  so,  briefly  describe. 
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13.  Have  instructors  visited  your  organization  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  your  operation  and  needs?  Do  key  people  from  your  organization  act  as 
guest  lecturers  for  classroom  instruction? 


14.  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  or  improvements  would  you  suggest  tc 
(program)  at  (institution  name)? 
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Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  Delivery: 
An  Examination 


CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  FORM 


About  the  observation: 


mc 


Observer: 

Date:   

Time: 


a.m. 
p.m. 


About  the  class: 


Total  #  Students 

Gender:  Male 
Female 

Age:  <  21 

21-25 

Ethnic:  Black 
Hispanic 
White 
Other 


Educ. 


<  High  school 
graduate   


High  school 
graduate* 
no  prior 
postsec   

Some  prior 
postsec   


LEP: 

Handicapped: 
Econ.  Disad: 
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About  the  course: 


Institution: 
Department: 


Name  of  Course: 
Instructor (s) : 

Meetings/week  _ 


Hours/week 


About  today's  instructional  plans: 


Objective: 


Method (s) : 


Planned  Student 
Activities; 


How  many  times  have  you  presented  this 
material  today  (or  very  recently)? 


times 


Approximately  how  many  times  prior  to 
this  grading  period?  times 
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Observation  Period  No.  I  (First  15  minutes) 

1-1.    What  is  the  nature  of  instruction?     (Method,  delivery,  equipment", 
materials) 


1-2.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  response?    (Student  activity,  enthusiasm*  time 
on  task,  questions,  student  interaction) 


1-3.    Feedback  events? 


1-4.    Observer  evaluation. 
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Mini- episode  Ho.  1  (at  15  minutes) 

1.1  Person  in  charge  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  Teacher    Aide    Student    Other 

1.2  Method  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  No  instruction  taking  place  ***(Go  to  1.3)*** 

  Lecture    Individualized  instruction 

 A'v    Other  

  Student  practice/performance 

  Demonstration 


***(Go  to  1.4)*** 

1.3    No  instruction  is  taking  place.  What  is  happening? 

Students. . .  (Check  one)  Instructor. . .  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  Test    Not  present 

  Set  up/Clean  up    Conducting  an  examination 

  Other  activities      Engaged  in  instruction-related 

   activity;  describe:   


Engaged  in  unrelated  activity; 
describe: 


1.4    Attention  of  students  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  All  students  paying  attention 

  Most  students  paying  attention 

  About  half  the  students  paying  attention 

  Few  students  paying  attention 

  No  one  seems  to  be  paying  attention 


  One  or  a  few  students  much  more  attentive  than  the  rest 

  0rxe  or  a  few  students  much  less  attentive  (talking,  sleeping. 

doing  nothing) 

  Learnit^  activities  did  not  require  students  to  pay  attention  to 

instructor 

1.5    Are  students  engaged  in  practice  or  performance? 

  No  ***(Go  to  1.7)*** 

  Yes 


Comments/Clarifications: 


ERJC 
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1.6    Student  application  of  skills  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  Students  applied  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  possible; 

no  wasted  time 

  Students  generally  applied  themselves  to  their  assigned  task(s) 

  Students  moderately  on  task 

  Students  generally  were  not  applying  themselves 

  No  one  seemed  to  be  on  task 


  One  or  a  few  students  were  making  much  better  use  of  activity  than 

the  rest  of  the  class 
  One  or  a  few  students  were  making  much  less  use  of  the  activity 

than  the  rest  of  the  class 

1*7    Is  instructor  asking  questions  or  otherwise  soliciting  a  response  from 

students?    No  ***(Go  to  1.11)*** 

  Yes 

Low  High 

1.8    a)  To  what  extent  were  questions 

used?  1         2        3        4        5        6  7 

b)  To  what  extent  did  students 

respond  to  questions?  12        3        4        5        6  7 

1*9    What  portion  of  the  students  answered  the  instructor's  questions  or 
volunteered  answers  (Check  one)? 

  All  of  the  class    Quarter  of  the  class 

  Most  of  the  class    One  or  a  few  students 

  Half  of  the  class    None 


1.10    Did  the  instructor  use  feedback  to  (Check  any  that  apply) — 

  Correct  or  amend  the  student's  responses 

  Clarify  the  subject  matter  or  question 

  Ask  follow-up  questions 

  Reward  student  for  participation 


Criticize  or  discredit  students'  responses 
Criticize  a  student's  behavior 


Other 


1.11    Is  instructional  activity  individualized  and  self-paced? 

  No  (Mini-episode  is  finished.  Co—enta /clarification*  below) 

  Yes 


1.12    How  autonomously  are  the  students  working? 


Little  Complete 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Comment s/Clarif ica cious : 
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Observation  Period  No.  II  (15  -  30  minutes) 

II-l.  What  is  the  nature  or  instruction?    (Method*  delivery,  equipment, 
materials) 


II-2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  response?    (Student  activity,  enthusiasm,  time 
on  task,  questions,  student  interaction) 


II-3.  Feedback  events? 


II-4.  Observer  evaluation. 
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Mini-apisode  No.  2  (at  30  minutes) 
2.1    Person  in  charge  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  Teacher    Aide    Student    Other 


2.2    Method  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  No  instruction  taking  place  ***(Go  to  2.3)*** 

  Lecture    Individualized  instruction 

  A/V    Other  m  

  Student  practice/performance  

  Demonstration 


***(Go  to  2.4)*** 

2.3    No  instruction  is  taking  place.    What  is  happening? 

Students. . .  (Check  one)  Instructor...  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  Test    Not  present 

  Set  up/Clean  up    Conducting  an  examination 

  Other  activities     Engaged  in  instruction-related 

 activity;  describe:   

  Engaged  in  unrelated  activity; 

describe:   


2.4  Attention  of  students  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  All  students  paying  attention 

  Most  students  paying  attention 

  About  half  the  students  paying  attention 

  Few  students  paying  attention 

  No  one  seems  to  be  paying  attention 

  One  or  a  few  students  much  more  attentive  than  the  rest 

  One  or  a  few  students  much  less  attentive  (talking,  sleeping, 

doing  nothing) 

  Learning  activities  did  not  require  students  to  pay  attention  to 

instructor 

2.5  Are  students  engaged  in  practice  or  performance? 

  No  ***(Go  to  2.7)*** 

les 


Comments/Clarifications : 
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2.6    Student  application  of  skills  (Check  any  that  apply) 


Students  applied  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  possible; 
no  wasted  time 

Students  generally  applied  themselves  to  their  assigned  task(s) 
Students  moderately  on  task 

Students  generally  were  not  applying  themselves 
No  one  seemed  to  be  on  task 


____  One  or  a  few  students  were  making  much  better  use  of  activity  than 

the  rest  of  the  class 
  One  01  a  few  students  were  making  much  less  uGe  of  the  activity 

than  the  rest  of  the  class 

2.7    Is  instructor  asking  questions  or  otherwise  soliciting  a  response  from 
students?    No  ***(Go  to  2.11)*** 

 Yes 


Low  High 

2*8    a)  To  what  extent  were  questions 

used?  1         2        3        4        5         6  7 

b)  To  what  extent  did  students 

respond  to  questions  12        3         4        5         6  7 


2.9   What  portion  of  the  students  answered  the  instructor's  questions  or 
volunteered  answers  (Check  one)? 

  All  of  the  class    Quarter  of  the  class 

  Most  of  the  class    One  or  a  few  students 

  Half  of  the  class    None 


2.10   Did  the  instructor  use  feedback  to  (Check  any  that  apply) — 

  Correct  or  amend  the  student's  responses 

  Clarify  the  subject  matter  or  question 

  Ask  follow-up  questions 

  Reward  student  for  participation 

  Criticize  or  discredit  students'  responses 

  Criticize  a  student's  behavior 


Other 


2.11    Is  instructional  activity  individualized  and  self-paced? 

  No  (Mini-episode  is  finished.    Cements/clarifications  below) 

Yes 
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2.12    How  autonomously  are  the  students  working? 

3  4  5 
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Little 
1  2 


Complete 
6  7 


Comments/Clarifications: 


Observation  Period  No.  Ill  (30  -  45  minutes) 

III-l.    What  is  the  nature  of  instruction?    (Method,  delivery,  equipment, 
material  s) 


III-2.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  response?    (Student  activity,  enthusiasm, 
time  on  task,  questions,  student  interaction) 


III-3.    Feedback  events? 


III-4.    Observer  evaluation. 
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Mini- episode  No.  3  (at  45  minutes) 
3.1    Person  in  charge  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  Teacher    Aide    Student 


Other 


3.2    Method  of  instruction  (Check  one) 

  No  instruction  taking  place  ***(Go  to  3.3)*** 


Lecture 
A/V 

Student  practice/performance" 
Demonstration 


Individualized  instruction 
Other 


***(Go  to  3.4)*** 

3.3    No  instruction  is  taking  place.    What  is  happening? 

Students...  (Check  one)  Instructor...  (Check  any  that  apply) 


Test 

Set  up/ Clean  up 
Other  activities 


Not  present 

Conducting  an  examination 
Engaged  in  instruction-related 
activity;  describe:   


Engaged  in  unrelated  activity; 
describe: 


3.4    Attention  of  students  (Check  any  that  apply) 


All  students  paying  attention 

Most  students  paying  attention 

About  half  the  ctudents  paying  attention 

Few  students  paying  attention 

No  one  seems  to  be  paying  attention 


  One  or  a  few  students  much  more  attentive  than  the  rest 

  One  or  a  few  students  much  less  attentive  (talking*  sleeping* 

doing  nothing) 

  Learning  activities  did  not  require  students  to  pay  attention  to 

instructor 

3.5    Are  students  engaged  in  practice  or  performance? 

  No  ***(6o  to  3.7)*** 

  Yes 


Comments/ Clarifications : 
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3*6    Student  application  of  skills  (Check  any  that  apply) 

  Students  applied  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  possible; 

no  vested  time. 

  Students  generally  applied  themselves  to  their  assigned  task(s) 

Students  moderately  on  task* 

  Students  generally  were  not  applying  themselves 

  No  one  seemed  to  be  on  task 


  One  or  a  few  students  were  making  much  better  use  of  activity  than 

the  rest  of  the  class. 
  One  or  a  few  students  were  making  much  less  use  of  the  activity 

than  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.7  Is  instructor  asking  questions  or  otherwise  soliciting  a  response  from 
students?    No  ***(Go  to  3.11)*** 

 Yes 

Low  High 

3.8  a)  To  what  extent  were  questions 

used?  1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

b)  To  what  extent  did  students 

respond  to  questions?  12        3        4        5        6  7 

3.9  What  portion  of  the  students  answered  the  instructor's  questions  or 
volunteered  answers  (Check  one)? 

  All  of  the  class    Quarter  of  the  class 

  Most  of  the  class    One  or  a  few  students 

 Half  of  the  class  ____  None 


3.10   Did  the  instructor  use  feedback  to  (Check  aar  that  apply) — 

  Correct  or  amend  the  student's  responses 

  Clarify  the  subject  matter  or  question 

  Ask  follow-up  questions 

  Reward  student  for  participation 


Criticize  or  discredit  students1  responses 
Criticize  a  student's  behavior 


Other 


3.11    Is  instructional  activity  individualized  and  self-paced? 

  No  (Mini-episode  is  finished.    Comments/clarifications  below) 

  Yes 


3.12    How  autonomously  are  the  students  working? 


Little  Complete 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Comments/Clarifications : 
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Post-Observation  Summary 

1*    Did  instruction  begin  in  a  timely  manner? 
  Yes 

  No     Explain  why  not  


2.    Rate  the  following  contextual  elements: 

Poor j  Inadequacies  Superior; 

Unsatisfactory        Present       Satisfactory  Outstanding 

a)  Printed  materials       1  2  3  a 

COMMITS: 


b)  Training  and 

audio/visual  aids 
COMMITS; 


c)  Tools,  machines 
and  job  related 
equipment 
COMMENTS; 


d)  Physical  conditions 
of  room/area  (e.g., 
lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  size)  1 
COMMENTS; 


e)  Sound  conditions  1 
COMMITS: 

3.    Did  students  work  in  groups? 


No    ***(Go  to  5)*** 

Yes 


4.    What  was  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  grouping?    (e.g.,  equipment  sharing, 
group  projects,  group  competing  against  each  other) 


9 

coir 
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5.    What  percentage  of  observed  class  tine  was  devoted  to  instruction, 
practice,  or  other  activities? 

_____  Z  Instruction 
  X  Practice 

 X  Other- 1 ask- related.  Explain  


X  Other-off  task 


Explain 


TOT 


6.    These  statements  about  procedure,  activity,  and  content  in  the  classroom 
are  to  he  rated  by  the  observer  in  te<.-ms  of  overall  lesson  outcome  on  day 
observed.    The  observer  should  respond  by  choosing  a  number  for  each 
statement  from  1  (strongly  agree)  to  7  (strongly  disagree),  or  0  (couldn't 
tell). 


a)    Teacher  showed  evidence  cf  following  a 
lesson  plan. 

h)    Instructional  materia      *ere  well 
prepared. 

c)  Instruction  was  presented  at  a  rate  that 
was  neither  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

d)  Teacher  appeared  very  competent  in 
subject  matter. 

e)  An  adequate  supply  of  materials  was 
available  for  students. 

f)  Student  time  was  used  effectively. 

g)  Grades  are  important  to  students  in  this 
class. 

h)  Teacher  maintained  instructional  focus. 

i)  Students  really  enjoyed  this  class. 

j)    Students  supported  each  other  during  this 
class. 

k)    Teacher  motivated  students. 

1)    Students  put  a  lot  of  energy  into  what 
they  did  in  class. 

m)    There  was  a  clear  set  of  expectations  for 
students  to  follow. 


AGREE 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 


4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 


DISAGREE 
6 

6 

6 


6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
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n)    Teacher  seemed  more  like  a  friend  than  an  1 
authority. 

o)    Teacher  went  out  of  his/her  way  to  help  1 
students. 

p)    Getting  a  certain  amount  of  class  work  1 
done  was  very  important  to  this  class. 

q)    Students  took  part  in  class  discussions.  1 

r)    Students  took  notec.  1 

s)    Teacher  used  a  variety  of  instructional  1 
strategies. 


2  3     4     5  6 

2  3     4     5  6 

2  3     4     5  6 

2.456 

2  3     4     5  5 

2  3     4     5  6 


0 
0 
0 


7.       What  wa£  unique  and/or  promising  about  the  teach*:*  instructional 
content*  or  student  activities? 


:RIC 
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